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MEN,  MANNERS, 

AND 

THINGS. 

On  Publications. 

IT  is  not  unamufing  to  confider  the  feveral  a- 
pologies  that  people  make  when  they  com- 
mence authors.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  on  every  publication  there  is  at  leaft  a Teem- 
ing violation  of  modefty ; a prefumption,  on  the 
writer’s  fide,  that  he  is  able  to  inftruCt  or  to  en- 
tertain the  world  ; which  implies  a fuppofition 
that  he  can  communicate,  what  they  cannot 
draw  from  their  own  reflections. 

To  remove  any  prejudice  this  might  occafion, 
has  been  the  general  intent  of  prefaces.  Some 
we  find  extremely  folicitous  to  claim  acquain- 
tance with  their  reader  ; addrefling  him  by  the 
moft  tender  and  endearing  appellations.  He  is 
in  general  ftyled  the  mcll  loving,  candid,  and 
courteous  creature  that  ever  breathed  ; with  a 
view,  doubtlefs,  that  he  will  delerye  the  compli- 
\ ol.  II.  A ment ; 
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inent ; and  that  his  favour  may  be  fecured  at 
the  expenfe  of  his  better  judgment.  Mean  and 
idle  expectation  ! The  accidental  elopements  and 
adventures  of  a compofition  ; the  danger  of  an 
imperfeCt  and  furreptitious  publication  ; the  pref- 
fing  and  indifereet  inftances  of  friends ; the  pious 
and  well-meant  frauds  of  acquaintance  ; with 
the  irrefiftible  commands  of  perfons  in  high  life ; 
have  been  excufes  often  fubflituted  in  place  of 
the  real  motives,  vanity  and  hunger. 

The  molt  allowable  reafons  for  appearing 
thus  in  public,  are  either  the  advantage  or  a- 
mufement  of  our  fellow-creatures  ; or  our  own 
private  emolument  and  reputation. 

A man  pofTeffed  of  intellectual  talents  would 
be  more  blameable  in  confining  them  to  his  own 
private  ufe,  than  the  mean-fpirited  mifer,  that 
did  the  fame  by  his  money.  The  latter  is  indeed 
obliged  to  bid  adieu  to  what  he  communicates  ; 
the  former  enjoys  his  treafures,  even  while  he 
renders  others  the  better  for  them.  A compofi- 
tion that  enters  the  world  with  a view  of  impro- 
ving or  amuflng  it,  (I  mean  only,  amufing  it  in  a 
polite  or  innocent  way),  has  a claim  to  our  ut- 
moft  indulgence,  even  though  it  fail  of  the  effeCt 
intended. 

When  a writer’s  pi'ivate  intereft  appears  the 
motive  of  his  publication,  the  reader  has  a larger 
fcope  for  accufation,  if  he  be  a fufferer.  Who- 
ever pays  for  thoughts,  which  this  kind  of  wri- 
ters may  be  faid  to  vend,  has  room  enough  to 
complain,  if  he  be  difappointed  of  his  bargain. 
He  has  no  revenge,  but  ridicule  ; and,  contrary 

to 
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to  the  pr-adlice  in  other  cafes,  to  make  the  world 
of  a bad  bargain. 

When  the  love  of  fame  adts  upon  a man  of 
genius,  the  cafe  appears  to  Hand  thus.  The  ge- 
nerality of  the  world,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  readers,  obferve  with  a reludlance  not  unna- 
tural, a perfon  railing  himfelf  above  them.  All 
men  have  fome  delire  of  fame,  and  fame  is 
grounded  on  comparifon;  Every  one-  then  is 
fomewhat  inclined  to  difpute  his  title  to  a fupe- 
riority  ; and  to  difallow  his  pretenlions  upon  the 
difcovery  of  a flaw.  Indeed,  adine  writer,  like 
a luminous  body,  may  be  beneflcial  to  the  per- 
fon he  enlightens;  but,  it  is  plain,  he  renders 
the  opacity  of  the  other  more  difcernible. — Ex- 
amination, however,  is  a fort  of  turnpike  in  the 
way  to  fame,  where,  though  a writer  be  a while 
detained,  and  part  with  a trifle  from  his  pocket, 
he  finds  in  return  a- more  commodious  and  eafy 
road  to  the  temple.. 

When,  therefore,  a man  is  confcious  of  abi- 
lity to  fervfe  his  country,  or  believes  himfelf  pof- 
fefled  of  it,  (for  there  is  no  previous  tell  on  this 
occafion) , he  has  no  room  to  hefitate,  or  need  to 
make  apology.— When  felf-intereft  inclines  a man 
to  print,  he  fhould  confider  that  the  purchafer 
expedts  a pennyworth  for  his  penny  ; and  has 
reafon  to  afperfe  his  honefty  if  he  finds  himfelf 
deceived.  — Alfo,  that  it  is  pollible  to  publilh  a 
book  of  no  value,  which  is  too  frequently  the 
product  of  fuch  mercenary  people.  — When  fame 
is  the  principal  objedt  of  our  devotion,  it  fhould 
be  confidered  whether  our  charadter  is  like  to 
A 2 gain 
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gain  in  point  of  wit,  what  it  will  probably  lofe  in 
point  of  modelly  : otherwife  we  lhall  be  cenfu- 
ved  of  vanity  more  than  famed  for  genius  ; and 
deprefs  our  character  while  we  ftrive  to  raife  it. 

After  all,  there  is  a propenhty  in  fome  to 
communicate  their  thoughts  without  any  view  at 
all  : the  more  fanguine  of  thefe  employ  the 
prefs  ; the  lefs  lively  are  contented  with  being 
impertinent  in  converfation. 
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On  the  Teft  of  popular  opinion. 

I Hap  pen  to  fall  into  company  with  a citizen, 
a,  courtier,  and  an  academic. 

Says  the  citizen,  I am  told  continually  of 
tajfte,  refinement,  and  politenefs  ; but  methinks 
the  vulgar  and  illiterate  generally  approve  the 
fame  productions  with  the  connoifleurs.  One- 
rarely  finds  a landfcape,  a building,  or  a play 
that  has  charms  for  the  critic  exclufive  of  the 
mechanic.  But  on  the  other  hand  one  readiiy 
remarks  ftudents  who  labour  to  be  dull,  depra- 
ving their  native  relifh  by  the  very  means  they  ufe 
to  refine  if.  The  vulgar  may  not  indeed  be  ca- 
pable of  giving  the  reafons  why  a composition 
pleafes  them.  That  mechanical  diftinCtion  they 
leave  to  the  connoifTeur. . But  they  are  at  all 
times,  methinks,  judges  of  the  beauty  of  an  effeCt, 
a part  of  knowledge  in  moft  refpeCts  allowedly 
more  genteel  than  that  of  the  operator. 

Says  the  courtier,  I cannot  anfwer  for  every 
individual  inftance  ; but  I think,  moderately 
fpeaking,  the  vulgar  are  generally  in  the  wrong. 
If  they  happen  to'  be  otherwife,  it  is  principally 
owing  to  their  implicit  reliance  on  the  fkiil  of 
their  fuperiours  : and  this  has  Sometimes  been 
ftrangely  effectual  in  making  them  imagine  they 
relifh  perfection.  In  fhort,  if  ever  they  judge 
well,  it  is  at  the  time  they  leaft  prefume  to  frame 
opinions  for  themfelves. 

It  is  true  they  will  pretend  to  taite  an  objeCt 
A 3 which 
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which  they  know  their  betters  do.  But  then 
they  eonfider  fome  perfons  judgment  as  a certain 
ftandard  or  rule  y they  find  the  object  exadlly 
tally ; and  this  demonftrated  appearance  of  beau- 
ty affords  them  fome  finall  degree  of  fatisfac- 
tion. 

f It  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  appetite  from 
which  the  metaphor  of  tafte  is  borrowed. 
“ Such  a foup  or  ollio,”  fay  they,  “ is  much  in 
“ vogue,  and  if  you  do  not  like  it,  you  muii 
“ learn  to  like  it.” 

But  in  poetry,  for  inftance,  it  is  urged,  that 
the  vulgar  difcover  the  fame  beauties  with  the 
man  of  reading. 

No  w , half  or  more  of  the  beauties  of  poetry 
depend  on  metaphor  or  allufion,  neither  of 
which,  by  a mind  uncultivated,  can  be  applied  to- 
t-heir proper  counterparts.  Their  beauty,  of  con- 
fequence,  is  like  a picture  to  a blind  man. 

How  many  of  thefe  peculiarities  in  poetry 
turn  upon  a knowledge  of  philofophy  and  hifto- 
ry  : and  let  me  add  thefe  latent  beauties  give  the 
molt  delight  to  ftich  as  can  unfold  them. 

I might  launch  out  much  further  in  regard 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  their  apprehenfions. — 
What  I have  faid  may  exclude  their  infallibility ; 
and  it  is.  my  opinion  they  are  feldom  right. 

The  academic  fpoke  little,  bub  to  the  pur- 
pole  ; averting  that  all  ranks  and  ftations  have 
their  different  fpheres  of  judging  : That  a clown 
of  native  tafte  enough  to  reliili  Handel’s  Meftiah, 
might  unqueftionably  be  fo  inftrudted  as  to  relifh 
it  yet  more  : That  an  author;  before  he  prints, 

fliould 
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Ihould  not  flatter  himfelf  with  a confufed  expec- 
tation of  pleafing  both  the  vulgar  and  the  polite  5 
few  things,  in  comparifon,  being  capable  of  do- 
ing both  in  any  great  degree  : That  he  fhould 
always  meafure  out  his  plan  for  the  fize  of  un- 
derftanding  he  would  fit.  If  he  can  content  him- 
felf with  the  mob,  he  is  pretty  fure  of  numbers 
for  a time.  If  he  write  with  more  abundant  e- 
legance,  it  may  efcape  the  organs  of  fuch  read- 
ers ; but  he  will  have  a chance  for  fuch  applaufe- 
as  will  more  fenfxbly  afteft  him.  Let  a writer 
then  in  his  firft  performances  neglect  the  idea  of 
profit,  and  the  vulgar’s  applaufe  entirely : Let. 
him  addrefs  him  to  the  judicious  few,  and  then, 
profit  and  the  mob  will  follow.  His  firft  appear- 
ance on  the  itage  of  letters  will  ingrofs  the  polir 
ter  compliments  ; and  his  latter  will  partake  of 
the  irrational  huzza „ 
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On  allowing  Merit  in  Others. 

A Certain  gentleman  was  expreffing  himfelf- 
as  follows. 

I confess  I have  no  great  tafte  for  poetry  ; 
but  if  I had,  I am  apt  to  believe  I fhould  read  no 
other  poetry  than  that  of  Mr  Pope.  The  reft 
but  barely  arrive  at  a mediocrity  in  their  art  ; 
and  to  be  fure  poetry  of  that  (lamp,  can  afford 
but  (lender  pleafure. 

I know  not,  lays  another,  what  may  be  the 
gentleman’s  motive  to  give  this  opinion  : but  I 
am  perfuaded  numbers  pretend  the  fame  through- 
mere  jealoufy  or  envy. 

A reader  conftders.  an  author,-  as  one  who 
lays  claim  to  a fuperiour  genius.  He  is  ever  in- 
clined to  difpute  it,  becaufe  if  he  happen  to  in- 
validate his  title,  he  has  at  leaft  one  fuperiour 
the  lefs.  Now,  though  a man’s  abfolute  merit 
may  not  depend  upon  the  inferiority  of  another, 
yet  his . comparative  worth  varies  in  regard  to 
that  of  other  people.  Self-love,  therefore,  is 
ever  attentive  to- piu’fue  the  fingle  point  of  ad- 
mitting no  more  into  tire  clafs  of  fuperiours,  than 
it  isimpoffible  to  exclude.  Coukf  it  even  limit  the 
number  to  one,  they  would  foon  attempt  to  un- 
dermine him.  Even  Mr  Pope  had.  been  refufed 
his  honours,  but  that  the  very  conftraint,  and 
sven  abfurdity  of  people’s  (hutting  their  eyes, 
giew  as  difagreeable  to  them,  as  that  excellence, 
which,  when  open,  they  could  not . but  difcover. 

But 
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B0t  felf-love  obtains  its  wiibes  in  another  re- 
fpeft  alfo.  It  hereby  not  only  depreffes  the  cha- 
racters of  many  that  have  wrote,  but  Rifles  the 
genius  of  fuch  as  might  hereafter  rife  from  a- 

mongft  our  inferiours. 

Let  us  not  deny  to  Mr  Pope  the  praifes  which 
a.  perfon  enamoured  of  poetry  would  beftow  on 
one  that  excelled  in  it : But  let  us  conlider  Par- 
naflus  rather  as  a republic  than  a monarchy  ; 
where,  although  fome  may  be  in  pofieffion  of  a 
more  cultivated  fpot,  yet  where  others  may  poi- 
fefs  land  as  fruitful,  upon  equal  cultivation. 

On  the  whole,  let  us  refleft,  that  the  nature  of 
the  foil,  and  the  extent  of  its  fertility,  muft  re- 
main undifcovered,  if  the  gentleman’s  defpond- 
ing  principle  fhould  meet  with  approbation. 

Mr  Pope’s  chief  excellence  lies  in  what  I 
would  term  confolidating  or  condenfing  fenten 
ces,  yet  preferving  eaie  and  perfpicuity.  In 
fmoothnefs  of  verfe,  perhaps,  he  has  been  equal- 
led ; in  regard  to  invention,  excelled. 

Add  to  this,  if  the  writers  of  antiquity  may 
be  efteemed  our  trueft  models,  Mr  Pope  is  much 
more  witty,  and  lefs  fimple,  than  his  own  Horace 
appears  in  any  of  his  writings  ; more  witty,  and 
lefs  fimple,  than  the  modern  Monf.  Boileau,  who 
claimed  the  merit  of  uniting  the  ftyle  of  Juvenal 
and  Perfius  with  that  of  Horace. 

Satire  gratifies  felf-love.  This  was  one  fource 
of  his  popularity  ; and  he  feems  even  fo  very 
confcious  of  it  as  to  ftigmatize  many  inoffenfive 
char  after  s. 

The  circumftance  of  what  is  called  allitera- 
tion, 
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tion,  and  the  nice  adjuftment  of  the  paufe,  have 
confpired  to  charm  the  prefent  age,  but  have  at 
the  fame  time  given  his  verfes  a very  cloying  pe- 
culiarity. 

But,  perhaps,  we  muff:  not  expert  to  trace 
the  flow  of  Waller,  the  landfcape  of  Thomfon, 
the  Are  ofDryden,  the  imagery  of  Shakefpear’ 
the  flmplicity  of  Spenfer,  the  courtlinefs  of  Prior, 
the  humour  of  Swift,  the  wit  of  Cowley,  the  de- 
licacy of  Addifon,  the  tendernefs  of  Otway,  and 
the  invention,  the  fpirit,  and  fublimity  of  Milton, 
joined  in  any  Angle  writer.  The  lovers  of  po- 
etry, therefore,  fhould  allow  fome  praife  to  thofe 
who  fhine  in  any  branch  of  it,  and  only  range 
them  into  clafles  according  to  that  fpecies  ia 
which  they  fhine, 

Qttare  agite , 0 juvenes  ! 

Banifli  the  felf-debaflng  principle,  and  fcorn 
the  diflngenuity  of  readers.  Humility  has  de 
piefled  many  a genius  into  an  hermit  ; but  ne 
ver  yet  railed  one  into  a poet  of  eminence. 
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THE  IMPROMPTU, 

THE  critics,  however  unable  to  fix  the  time 
which  it  is  moft  proper  to  allow  for  the 
a&ion  of  an  epic  poem,  have  univerfally  agreed 
that  fome  certain  fpace  is  not  to  be  exceeded. 
Concerning  this,  Ariftotle,  their  great  Lycurgus, 
is  entirely  filent.  Succeeding  critics  have  done 
little  more  than  cavil  concerning  the  time  really 
taken  up  by  the  greateft  epic  writers  ; that,  if 
they  could  not  frame  a law,  they  might  at  lead: 
eftablifh  a precedent  of  unexceptionable  autho- 
rity. Homer,  fay  they,  confined  the  action  of 
his  Iliad,  or  rather  his  action  may  be  reduced  to 
the  fpace  of  two  months.  His  Odyffey,  accord- 
ing to  Boffu  and  Dacier,  is  extended  to  eight 
years.  Virgil’s  Alneid  has  raifed  very  different 
opinions  in  his  commentators.  Taffo’s  poem  in- 
cludes a furnmer. But  leaving  fuch  knotty 

points  to  perfons  that  appear  born  for  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  them,  let  us  endeavour  to  eftablifh 
laws  that  are  more  likely  to  be  obeyed,  than  con- 
troverted. An  epic  writer,  though  limited  in 
regard  to  the  time  of  his  action,  is  under  no  fort 
of  reftraint  with  regard  to  the  time  he  takes  to 
finifh  his  poem.  Far  different  is  the  cafe  with  a 
writer  of  Impromptu’s.  He  indeed  is  allowed  all 
the  liberties  that  he  can  poffibly  take  in  his  com- 
pofition,  but  is  rigidly  circumfcribed  with  regard 
to  the  fpace  in  which  it  is  completed.  And  no 
wonder  ; for  whatever  degree  of  poignancy  may 
be  required  in  this  compofition,  its  peculiar  me- 
rit 
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rit  muft  ever  be  relative  to  the  expedition  with 
which  it  is  produced. 

It  appears  indeed  to  me  to  have  the  nature  of 
that  kind  of  fallad,  which  certain  eminent  adepts 
in  chymiftry  have  contrived  to  raife,  while  a joint 
of  mutton  is  roafting.  We  do  not  allow  our- 
felves  to  blame  its  unufual  flatnefs  and  infipidity, 
but  extol  the  little  flavour  it  has,  confidering  the 
time  of  its  vegetation. 

An  extemporaneous  poet,  therefore,  is  to  be 
judged,  as  we  judge  a race-horfe  ; not  by  the 
gracefulnefs  of  his  motion,  but  the  time  he  takes 
to  finiflx  his  courfe.  The  befl  critic  upon  earth 
may  err  in  determining  his  precife  degree  of  me- 
rit, if  he  have  neither  a ftop-watch  in  his  hand, 
nor  a clock  within  his  hearing. 

To  be  a little  more  ferious  : An  extemporane- 
ous piece  ought  to  be  examined  by  a compound 
ratio,  or  a medium  compounded  of  its  real  worth, 
and  the  fhortnefs  of  the  time  that  is  employed  in 
its  production.  By  this  rule  even  Virgil’s  poem 
may  be  in  fome  fort  deemed  extemporaneous,  as 
the  time  he  took  to  perfect  fo  extraordinary  a 
compofition,  confidered  with  its  l'eal  worth,  ap- 
pears fhorter  than  the  time  employed  to  write 
the  diltichs  of  Cofconius. 

On  the  other  hand,  I cannot  allow  this  title  to 

the  flafhes  of  my  friend  S in  the  magazine, 

which  have  no  fort  of  claim  to  be  called  verfes, 
befide  their  inftantaneity. 

Having  ever  made  it  my  ambition  to  fee  my 
writings  diftinguilhed  for  fomething  poignant, 
unexpected,  or  in  fome  refpeCts  peculiar  ; I have 

acquired 
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acquired  a degree  of  fame  by  a firm  adherence 
to  the  Concetti.  I have  flung  folks  with  my  c- 
pigrams,  amufed  them  with  acrofticks,  puzzled 
them  with  rebufes,  and  diffracted  them  with  rid- 
dles. It  remained  only  for  me  to  fucceed  in 
the  Impromptu,  for  which  I was  utterly  difquali- 
fied  by  a whorefon  flownefs  of  apprelienfion. 

Still  defirous,  however,  of  the  immortal  ho- 
nour to  grow  diflinguifhed  for  an  extempore,  I 
petitioned  Apollo  to  that  purpofe  in  a dream. 
His  anfwer  was  as  follows,  “ That  whatever 
“ piece  of  wit,  either  written  or  verbal,  makes 
“ any  pretence  to  merit,  as  of  extemporaneous 
“ production,  fhall  be  faid  or  written  within  the 
“ time  that  the  author  fupports  himfelf  on  one 
“ leg.  That  Horace  had  explained  his  mean- 
“ ing,  by  the  phrafe  stans  tedl  in  uno. 
“ And  forafmuch  as  one  man  may  perfevere  in 
“ the  poflure  longer  than  another,  he  would  re- 
“ commend  it  to  all  candidates  for  this  extraor- 
“ dinary  accomplifhment,  that  they  would  habi- 
“ tuate  themfelves  to  fludy  in  no  other  attitude 
**  whatfoever.” 

Met  nought  I received  his  anfwer  with  the 
utmofl  pleafure  as  well  as  veneration  ; hoping 
that,  however  I was  debarred  of  the  acumen  re- 
quifite  for  an  extempore,  I might  learn  to  weary 
out  my  betters  in  Handing  on  one  leg. 
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An  HUMOURIST. 


O form  an  eftimate  of  the  proportion  which 


one  man’s  happinefs  bears  to  another’s, 
we  are  to  confider  the  mind  that  is  allotted  him 
with  as  much  attention  as  the  circumftances.  It 
were  fuperfluous  to  evince,  that  the  fame  objects 
which  one  defpifes,  are  frequently  to  another  the 
fubftantial  fource  of  admiration.  The  man  of 
bufinefs  and  the  man  of  pleafure  are  to  each  o- 
ther  mutually  contemptible,  and  a blue  garter 
has  lefs  charms  for  fome,  than  they  can  difcover 
in  a butterfly.  The  more  candid  and  fage  ob- 
ferver  condemns  neither  for  his  purfuits,  but  for 
the  deriflon  he  fo  profufely  lavishes  upon  the  dif- 
pofitiort  of  his  neighbour.  He  concludes,  that 
fchemes  infinitely  various  were  at  firfl:  intended 
for  our  purfuit  and  pleafure  ; and  that  fome  find 
their  account  in  heading  a cry  of  hounds,  as 
much  as  others  in  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chief 
Juftice. 

Having  premifed  this  much,  I proceed  to  give 
fome  account  of  a character  which  came,  within 
the  fphere  of  my  own  obfervation. 

Not  the  entrance  of  a cathedral,  not  the 
found  of  a palling  bell,  not  the  furs  of  a magi- 
ftrate,  nor  the  fables  of  a funeral  were  fraught 
with  half  the  folemnity  of  face  ! 

Nay  fo  wonderfully  ferious  was  he  obferved 
to  be  on  all  occafions,  that  it  was  found  hardly 
poffible  to  be  otherwife  in  his  company.  He 
quafhed  the  loudefl  tempeft  of  laughter,  when- 
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ever  he  entered  the  room,  and  mens  features 
though  ever  fo  much  roughened,  were  fure  to 
grow  fmooth  at  his  approach. 

The  man  had  nothing  vitious,  or  even  ill-na- 
tured in  his  character  ; yet  he  was  the  dread  of 
all  jovial  converfation  ; the  young,,  the  gay  found 
their  fpirits  fly  before  him.  Even  the  kitten  and 
the  puppy,  as  it  were  by  inftinft,  would  forego 
their  frolics,  and  be  ftill.  The  depreflion  he 
occafloned  was  like  that  of  a damp,  or  vitiated 
air.  Unconfcious  of  any  apparent  caufe,  yon 
found  your  fpirits  fink  infenflbly  : And  were 
any  one  to  fit  for  the  picture  of  ill-luck,  it  is  not 
poflible  the  painter  could  feletft  a more  proper 
perfon. 

Yet  he  did  not  fail  to  boaft  of  a fuperiour 
fhare  of  reafon,  even  for  the  want  of  that  very 
faculty,  rifibility,  with  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
always  joined. 

Indeed  he  acquired  the  character  of  the  moft 
ingenious  perfon  of  his  county,  from  this  medita- 
tive temper.  Not  that  he  had  ever  made  any 
great  difeovery  of  his  talents  ; but  a few  oracu- 
lar declarations,  joined  with  a common  opinion 
that  he  was  writing  fomewhat  for  pofterity,  com- 
pleted his  reputation. 

Numbers  would  have  willingly  depredated 
his  chara£ter,  had  not  his  known  fobriety  and 
reputed  fenfe  deterred  them. 

He  was  one  day  overheard  at  his  devotions, 
returning  his  moft  fervent  thanks  for  fame  par- 
ticularities in  his  fituation,  which  the  generality 
of  mankind  would  have  but  little  regarded. 
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Accept,  {aid  he,  the  gratitude  of  thy  moft 
humble,  yet  moft  happy  creature,  not  for  fll- 
ver  or  gold,  the  tinfel  of  mankind,  but  for  thole 
amiable  peculiarities  which  thou  haft  fo  gra- 
cioufly  interwoven  both  with  my  fortune  and  my 
complexion  ; for  thofe  treafures  fo  well  adapted 
to  that  frame  of  mind  thou  haft  afligned  me. 

1 hat  the  furname  which  has  defcended  to 
me  is  liable  to  no  pun. 

That  it  runs  chiefly  upon  vowels  and  liquids. 

That  I have  a pidurefque  countenance,  ra- 
ther than  one  that  is  efteemed  of  regular  fea- 
tures. 

That  there  is  an  intermediate  hill,  inter- 
cepting my  view  of  a nobleman’s  feat,  whofe 
ill-obtained  fuperiority  I cannot  bear  to  recoi- 
led. 

That  my  eftate  is  over-run  with  brambles, 
refounds  with  catarads,  and  is  beautifully  varied 
with  rocks  and  precipices,  rather  than  an  even 
cultivated  fpot,  fertile  of  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil  ; 
or  thofe  kinds  of  produdions  in  which  the  fons 
of  men  delight  themfelves. 

That  as  thoai  divided  thy  bounties  impar- 
tially ; giving  riches  to  one,  and  the  contempt 
of  riches  to  another;  fo  thou  haft  giveu  me,  in 
the  midft  of  poverty,  to  defpife  the  infolence  of 
riches,  and  by  declining  all  emulation  that  is 
founded  upon  wealth,  to  maintain  the  dignity 
and  fuperiority  of  the  mufes. 

That  I have  a difpofition  either  fo  elevated 
or  fo  ingenuous,  that  I can  derive  to  myfelf  a- 
mufement  from  the  very  expedients  and  contri- 
vances 
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nances  with  which  rigorous  necefiity  furnifhcs 
my  invention. 

That  I can  laugh  at  my  own  follies,  foibles, 
and.  infirmities  ; and  that  I do  not -want  infirmi- 
ties to  employ  this  difpofition. 

This  poor  gentleman  caught  cold  one  winter’s 
night,  as  he  was  contemplating,  by  the  fide  of  a 
cryftal  ft  ream,  by  moonlhine.  This  afterwards 
terminated -in  a fever  that  was  fatal  to  him.  Since 
his  death  I have  been  favoured  with  the  infpec- 
tion  of  his  poetry,  of  which  I preferved  a cata- 
logue for  the  benefit  of  my  readers. 

Occasional’  Poems. 

On  his  dog,  that  growing  corpulent  refufed  a 
cruft  when  it  was  offered  him. 

To  the  memory  of  a pair  of  breeches  that  had 
done  him  excellent  fervice. 

Having  loft  his  trufty  walking-ftaff,  he  com- 
plaineth. 

To  his  miftrefs,  on  her  declaring  that  ftie  lo- 
ved parfnips  better  than  potatoes. 

On  an  ear-wig  that  crept  into  a ne&arin  that 
it  might  be  fwallowed  by  Cloe. 

On  cutting  an  artichoke  in  his  garden,  the 
day  that  Queen  Anne  cut  her  little  finger. 

Epigram  on  a wooden-peg. 

Ode  to  the  memory  of  the  great  modern— - 
who  firft  invented  ftioe-buckles. 
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The  HERMIT. 

TN  THE  MANNER  OF  CAMBR/Y- 

’ npW  A S in  that  delightful  month  wlich 
JL  Love  prefers  before  all  others,  and  wlich 
uioft  reveres  his  deity  ; that  month  which  tver 
weaves  a verdant  carpet  ‘for  the  earth , and  em- 
broiders it  with  flowers.  The  banks  became  in- 
viting through  their  coverlets  of  mofs  : the  vio- 
lets, refrefhed  by  the  moifture  of  defcending  reins, 
enriched  the  tepid  air  with  their  agreeable  per- 
fumes. But  the  fhower  was  paft  ; the  fun  di- 
fperfed  the  vapours  ; and  the  fky  was  clear  and 
lucid,  when  Polydore  walked  forth.  He  was  of 
a complexion  altogether  plain-  and  unaffected ; a 
lover  of  the  Mufes,  and  beloved  by  them.  He 
would'  oftentimes  retire  from  the  noife  of  mxed 
oonverfation,  to'  enjoy  the  melody  of  birds  or 
the  murmurs  of  a water-fall.  His  neighbours 
often?  fmiled  at  his  peculiarity  of  temper  ; and 
he  no  lefs,  at  the  vulgar  caft  of  theirs.  He 
could  never  be  content  to  pafs  his  irrevocable 
time  in  an  idle  comment  upon  a?  news-papei,  or 
in  adjufting  the  precife  difference  of  temperaure 
betwixt  the  weather  of  to-day  and  yefteriay. 
In  fhort,  he  was  not  void  of  fome  ambition>but 
what  he.  felt  he  acknowledged,  and  was  rever 
averfe  to  vindicate..  As  he  never  cenfured  any 
one  who  indulged  their  humour  inoffenfiveh,  fo 
he  claimed  no  manner  of  applaufe  for  thofe  rur- 
jfuits  which  gratified  his  own..  But  the  fentiments 

he 
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he  entertained  of  honour,  and  the  dignity  confer- 
red by  royal  authority,  made  it  wonderful  how  he 
bore  the  thoughts  of  obfcurity  and  oblivion.  He 
mentioned  with  applaufe  the  youths  who  by  me- 
rit had  arrived-  at  Ration  ; but  he  thought  that 
all  fhould  in  life’s  vifit  leave  fome  token  of 
their  exigence,  and  that  their  friends  might  more 
reafonably  expert  it  from  them,  than  they  from 
their  pofterity. 

There  were  few*  he  thought,  of  talents  fo 
very  inconftderable,  as  to  be  unalterably  exclu- 
ded from  all  degrees  of  fame  : and  in  regard  to. 
fuch  as  had  a liberal  education,  he  ever  wilhed 
that  in  fome  art  or  fcience  they  would  be  perfua- 
ded  to  engrave  their  names.  He  thought  it  might 
be  fome  pleafure  to  refled:,  that  their  names, 
would  atleaft  be  honoured  by  their  dependents, 
although  they  might  efcape  the  notice  of  fuch  as 
were  not  prejudiced  in  their  favoui.. 

What  a luftre,  laid  he,  does  the  reputation 
of  a Wren,  a Waller,  or  a Walfmgham,.caft  up- 
on their  re  mote  ft  progeny  ? and  who  would  not; 
wifh  rather  to  be  depended  from  them,  than, 
from  the  mere  carcafe  of  nobility  ? Yet  where- 
ever  fuperb  titles  are  faithfully  offered  as  the 
reward  of  merit,  he  thought  the  allurements- of 
ambition  were  too  tranfporting  to  be  reftfted. 
But  to  return. 

Poly  do  re,, a new  inhabitant  in  a fort  of  wild 
uninhabited  country,,  was  now  aPended  to  the 
top  of  a mountain,.,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
a very  extenllve  profpe£t.  Before  him  a broad 
and  winding  valley,  variegated  with  all  the  charms 

of 
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o.f  landfcape  ; fertile  meadows,  glittering  ftf  earns, 
pendent  rocks,  and  nodding  ruins.  But  thefe  in- 
deed were  much  lefs  the  objects  of  his  attention, 
than  thofe  diftant  hills  and  fpires  that  were  al- 
moft  concealed  by  one  undiftinguifhed  azure. 
The  fea  indeed  appeared  to  clofe  the  fcene,  tho’, 
diftant  as  it  was,  it  but  little  variegated  the  view. 
Hardly  indeed  were  it  diftinguifhable  but  for  the 
beams  of  a defcending  fun,  which  at  the  fame 
time  warned  our  traveller  to  return,  before  the 
dulkinefs  and  dews  of  evening  had  rendered  his 
walk  uncomfortable. 

He  had  now  defcended  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  when  he  remarked  an  old  hermit  ap* 
proaching  to  a little  hut,  which  he  had  formed' 
with  his  own  hands,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
precipice.  Polydore,  all  enamoured  of  the  beau- 
ties he  had  been  furveying,  could  not  avoid  Won- 
dering at  hrs  conduct,  who,  not  content  With 
fliunning  all  commerce  with  mankind,  had  con- 
trived as  much  as  poftible  to  exclude  all  views  of 
nature.  He  accofted  him  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing. Father,  fays  he,  it  is  with  no  fmall  furprife 
that  I oblerve  your  choice  of  fituation,  by  which 
you  feem  to  negie<ft  the  moft  diftant  and  delight- 
ful landfcape  that  ever  my  eyes  beheld.  The  hill 
beneath  which  you  have  contrived  to  hide  your 
habitation,  which  would  have  afforded  you  fuch 
a variety  of  natural  curiofities,  as  to  a perfon  fo 
contemplative  muft  appear  highly  entertaining 
and  as  the  cell  to  which  you  are  advancing  is  • 
feemingly  of  your  own  contrivance,  methinks  it 
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was  probable  you  would  have  fo  placed  it,  as  to 
prefent  them,  in  all  their  beauty,  to  your  eye. 

The  Hermit  made  him  this  anfwer.  My  fon, 
fays  he,  the  evening  approaches,  and  you  have 
deviated  from  your  way.  I would  not  therefore 
detain  you  by  my  ftory,  did  I not  imagine  the 
moon  would  prove  a fafer  guide  to  you,  than  that 
fetting  fun  which  you  mull  otherwife  rely  upon. 
Enter  therefore  for  a while  into  my  cave,  and  I 
will  give  you  then  fome  account  of  my  adven- 
tures, which  will  folve  your  doubts  perhaps  more 
effectually  than  any  method  I can  propoie.  But 
before  you  enter  my  lone  abode,  calculated  only 
for  the  ufe  of  meditation,  dare  to  contemn  fuper- 
fluous  magnificence,  and  render  thyfelf  worthy  of 
the  being  I contemplate. 

Know  then,  that  I owe  what  the.world  is 
pleafed  to  call  my  ruin  (and  indeed  juftly,  were 
it  not  for  the  ufe  which  I have  made  of  it)  to  an 
allured  dependence,  in  a literal  fenfe,  upon  con- 
fufed  and  diftant  pi'ofpeCts  : a confideration, 
which  hath  fo  indeed  affeCtecl  me,  that  I fha.ll 
never  henceforth  enjoy  a landfcape  that  lies  at  fo 
remote  a diftance  as  not  to  exhibit  all  its  parts. 
And  indeed  were  I to  form  the  leaf!  pretenlions 
to  what  your  world  calls  tafte,  I might  even  then 
perhaps  contend  that  a well-difcriminated  land- 
fcape was  at  all  times  to  be  preferred  to  a diftant 
and  promifeuous  azure. 

I was  born  in  the  parifh  of  a nobleman  who 
arrived  to  the  principal  management  of  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  nation.  The  heir  of  his  family  and 
myfelf  were  of  the  fame  age,  and  for  fome  time 
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fchool -fellows.  I had  made  confiderable  ad- 
vances in  his  efteem,  and  the  mutual  affeCtion 
we  entertained  for  each  other,  did  not  long  remain 
unobferved  by  his  family  or  my  own.  He  was 
fent  early  upon  his  travels,  purfuant  to  a very 
injudicious  cuftom,  and  my  parents  were  folicit- 
ed  to  confent  that  I might  accompany  him.  In- 
timations were  given  to  my  friends,  that  a per- 
fon  of  fuch  importance  as  his  father  might  con- 
tribute much  more  to  my  immediate  promotion, 
than  the  utmoft  diligence  I could  ufe  in  purfuit 
of  it.  My  father,  I remember,  affented  with 
reluctance  : my  mother,  fired  with  the  ambition 
of  her  fon’s  future  greatnefs,  through  much  im- 
portunity “ wrung  from  him  his  flow  leave.” 
I,  for  my  own  part,  wanted  no  great  perfuafion. 
We  made  what  is  called  the  greater  tour  of  Eu- 
rope. We  neither  of  us,  I believe,  could  be  faid 
to  want  natural  fenfe,  but  being  banifhed  fo  ear- 
ly in  life,  were  more  attentive  to  every  deviation 
from  our  own  indifferent  cuftoms,  than  to  any 
ufeful  examination  of  their  policies  or  manners. 
Judgment,  for  the  mod  part,  ripens  very  flowly. 
Fancy  often  expands  her  bloffoms  all  at  once. 

We  were  now  returning  home  from  a fix 
years  abfence  ; anticipating  the  carefles  of  our 
parents  and  relations,  when  my  ever-honoured 
companion  was  attacked  by  a fever.  All  poffible 
means  of  fafety  proving  finally  ineffectual,  he 
accofted'me  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals  as  follows. 

Alas  ! my  Clytander  ! my  life,  they  tell  me, 
is  of  very  fhort  continuance.  'Hie  next  paroxyfm 
of  my  fever  will  probably  be  conclufive. 

Tbje 
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The  profpeCt  of  this  fudden  change  does  not 
allow  me  to  fpeak  the  gratitude  I owe  thee  ; 
much  lefs  to  reward  the  kindnefs  on  which  it  is 
fo  juftly  grounded.  Thou  knoweft  I was  fent 
away  early  from  my  parents,  and  the  more  ra- 
tional part  of  my  life  has  been  palled  with  thee 
alone.  It  cannot  be  but  they  will  prove  folici- 
tous  in  their  inquiries  concerning  me.  Thy  nar- 
rative will  awake  their  tendernefs,  and  they  can- 
not but  conceive  fome  for  their  fon’s  companion 
and  his  friend.  What  I would  hope  is,  that  they 
will  render  thee  fome  fervices,  in  place  of  thofe 
their  beloved  fon  intended  thee,  and  which  I 
can  unfeignedly  affert,  would  have  been  only 
bounded  by  my  power.  My  dear  companion  ! 
farewell.  All  other  temporal  enjoyments  have  I 
banilhed  from  my  heart ; but  friendlhip  lingers 
long,  and  it  is  with  tears  I fay  farewell. 

My  concern  was  truly  fo  great,  that,  upon 
my  arrival  in  my  native  country,  it  was  not  at 
all  increafed  by  the  confideration  that  the  noble- 
man on  whom  my  hopes  depended,  was  removed 
from  all  his  places.  I waited  on  him  ; and  he 
appeared  fenlibly  grieved  that  the  friendlhip  he 
had  ever  profeffed  could  now  fo  little  avail  me. 
He  recommended  me  however  to  a friend  of  his 
that  was  then  of  the  fuccefsful  party,  and  who, 
he  was  allured,  would,  at  his  requeft,  ahilt  me 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  I was  now  in  the 
prime  of  life,  which  I effectually  confumed  upon 
the  empty  forms  of  court-attendance.  Hopes 
arofe  before  me  like  bubbles  upon  a ftream  ; as 
quick  fucceeding  one  another,  as  fuperficial  and 
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as  vain.  Thus  bufied  in  my  puiTuit,  and  reject- 
ing the  affiftance  of  cool  examination,  I found 
the  winter  of  life  approaching,  and  nothing  pro- 
cured to  Ihelter  or  protect  me  when  my  fecond 
patron  died.  A race  of  new  ones  appeared  be- 
fore me,  and  even  yet  kept  my  expectations  in 
play.  I wiffied  indeed  I had  reti'eated  fooner, 
but  to  retire  at  laft  unrecompenfed,  and  when  a 
few  months  attendance  might  happen  to  prove 
fuccefsful,  was  beyond  all  power  of  refolution. 

However,  after  a few  years  more  attendance, 
diftributed  in  equal  proportions  upon  each  of 
thefe  new  patrons,  I at  length  obtained  a place 
of  much  trouble  and  fmall  emolument.  On  the 
acceptance  of  this,  my  eyes  feemed  open  all  at 
once,  I had  no  paffion  remaining  for  the  fplen- 
dour  which  was  grown  familiar  to  me,  and  for 
fervility  and  confinement  I entertained  an  utter 
averfion.  I officiated  however  for  a few  weeks 
in  my  poll,  wondering  ftill  more  and  more  how 
I could  ever  covet  the  life  I led.  I was  ever  moft 
fincere,  but  fincerity  clafhed  with  my  fituation 
every  moment  of  the  day.  In  fhort,  I returned 
home  to  a fmall  paternal  income,  not  indeed  in- 
tending that  auftere  life  in  which  you  at  prefent 
find  me  engaged.  I thought  to  content  myfelf 
with  common  neceflaries,  and  to  give  the  reft, 
if  aught  remained,  to  charity,  but  to  avoid  all 
appearance  of  Angularity.  But  alas  ! to  my 
great  furprife,  the  perfon  who  fupplied  my  ex- 
penfes,  had  fo  far  embroiled  my  little  affairs, 
that,  when  my  debts,  <bc.  were  difeharged,  I 
was  unable  to  fubfift  in  any  better  manner  than 
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I do  At  prefent.  I grew  at  firft  entirely  melan- 
choly  ; left  the  country  where  I was  born,  and 
raifed  the  humble  roof  that  covers  me  in  a coun- 
tiy  where  I am  not  known.  I now  begin  to 
think  myfelf  happy  in  my  prefent  way  of  life  : 
I cultivate  a few  vegetables  to  fupport  me,  and 
the  little  well  there  is  a very  clear  one.  I am 
now  an  ufelefs  individual ; little  able  to  benefit 
mankind ; but  a prey  to  fhame  and  to  confufion, 
on  the  firft  glance  of  every  eye  that  knows  me! 
My  fpirits  are  indeed  fomething  raifed  by  a clear 
Iky,  or  a meridian  fun  ; but  as  to  extenfive  views 
of  the  country,  I think  them  well  enough  ex- 
changed for  the  warmth  and  comfort  which  this 
vale  affords  me.  Eafe  is  at  leaft  the  proper  1 

bmon  of  age,  and  it  is  confeffedly  my  fupreme 
one. 

Yet  will  I not  permit  you  to  depart  from  an 
hermit  without  one  inftrueftive  leffon.  Whate- 
ver fituation  in  life  you  ever  wifh  or  propofe'fbr 
yourfelf,  acquire  a clear  and  lucid  idea  of  the 
mconvemencies  attending  it.  I utterly  contemn- 
ec  and  rejected,  after  a month’s  experience,  the 

very  poll  I had  all  my  life-time  been  felicitous 
to  procure. 
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On  Difti unions.  Orders,  and  Dignities. 

THE  fubjeft  turned  upon  the  nature  of  fo- 
cieties,  ranks,  orders,  and  diftindtions, 
amongft  men, 

A gentleman  of  fpirit,  and  of  the  popular 
fadfion,  had  been  long  declaiming  againft  any 
kind  of  honours  that  tended  to  elevate  a body 
of  people  into  a didmdtfpecies  from  the  reft  of 
the  nation.  Particularly  titles  and  blue  ribands 
were  the  objea  of  his  indignation.  They  were, 
as  he  pretented,  too  invidious  an  oftentation  of 
fuperiority,  to  be  allowed  in  any  nation  that 
ftyled  itfelf  free.  Much  was  laid  upon  the 
fubjedl  of  appearances  fo  far  as  they  were 
countenanced  by  law  or  cuftom.  The  bi- 
Ihop’s  lawn  ; the  marlhal’s  truncheon  ; the  ba- 
ron’s robe  ; and  the  judge’s  peruke,  were  conft- 
dered  only  as  neceflary  fubftitutes,  where  ge- 
nuine purity,  real  courage,  native  dignity,  and 
fuitable  penetration  were  wanting  to  complete 
the  characters  of  thofe  to  whom  they  were  af- 
figned. 

It  was  urged  that  policy  had  often  effedlually 
made  it  a point  to  dazzle  in  order  to  enftave  ; 
and  inftances  were  brought  of  groundlefs  dif- 
tinaions  borne  about  in  the  glare  of  day  by  cer- 
tain perfons,  who,  being  ftripped  of  them, 
would  be  lefs  efteemed  than  the  meaneft  ple- 
beian. 

He  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  kings,  the 
fountains  of  all  political  honour,  had  hitherto 
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fhewn  no  complaifance  to  that  fex,  wliofe  fofter 
difpofitions  rendered  them  more  excufably  fond 
of  fuctr peculiarities. 

That  in  favour  of  the  ladies,  he  fliould  e- 
fteem  himfelf  fufficiently  happy  in  the  honour 
of  inventing  one  order,  which  fliould  be  ftyled 
The  mojl  powerful  order  of  beauties. 

That  their  number  in  Great  Britain  fliould 
be  limited  to  five  thoufand  ; the  dignity  for  ever 
to  be  conferred  by  the  Queen  alone,  who  fliould 
be  ftyled  fovereign  of  the  order,  and  the  reft  the 
companions. 

That  the  inftallment  fliould  be  rendered  a 
thoufand  times  more  ceremonious,  the  drefles 
more  fuperb,  and  the  plumes  more  enormous, 
than  thofe  already  in  ufe  amongft  the  compa- 
nions of  the  Garter. 

That  the  diftinguifliing  badge  of  this  order 
fliould  be  an  artificial  nofegay  ; to  be  worn  on 
the  left  breaft,  confifting  of  a lily  and  a rofe, 
the  proper  emblems  of  complexion,  and  inter- 
mixed with  a branch  of  myrtle,  the  tree  facred 
to  Venus. 

That,  inftead  of  their  fhields  being  affixed  to 
the  flails  appointed  for  this  order,  there  fliould 
be  a gallery  ere£led  to  receive  their  pidlures  at 
full  length.  Their  portraits  to  be  taken  by  four 
painters  of  the  greateft  eminence,  and  he  whofe 
painting  was  preferred,  to  be  ftyled  A knight  of 
the  rofe  and  lily. 

That  when  any  perfon  addrefled  a letter  to  a 
lady  of  this  order,  the  ftyle  fliould  always  be  To 
the  Right  Beautiful  Mifs  or  Lady  fuch-a-one. 
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He  Teemed  Tor  Tome  time  undetermined  whe- 
ther they  lhould  forfeit  their  tide  upon  mar- 
riage ; but  at  length,  for  many  reafons,  propofed 
it  lhould  be  continued  to  them. 

And  thus  far  the  gentleman  proceeded  in  his 
harangue  ; when  it  was  objected,  that  the  Queen, 
unlefs  lhe  unaccountably  chofe  to  mark  out  game 
tor  her  hulband,  could  take  no  Tart  of  pleafure 
in  conferring  this  honottr  where  it  was  moft 
clue  : That  as  ladies  grew  in  years,  this  epithet 
of  beautiful  would  burlefque  them ; and,  in 
ihort,  that,  conliderjng  the  frailty  of  beauty, 
there  was  no  lafting  compliment  that  could  be 
bellowed  upon  it. 

At  this  the  orator  fmiled  ; and  acknowledged 
it  was  true  : but  alked,  at  the  fame  time,  why  it 
was  more  abfurd  to  ftyle  a lady  Right  Beautiful, 
in  the  days  of  her  deformity,  than  to  term  a peer 
Right  Honourable  when  he  grew  a fcandal  to 
mankind  l 

That  this  was  fometimes  the  cafe,  he  faid, 
was  not  to  be  dilputed  ; becaufe  titles  have  been 
fometimes  granted  to  a worthlefs  Ton,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a father’s  enormous  wealth  moll  un- 
jullly  acquired,  And  few  had  ever  TurpalTed  in 
villany  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
A . 

The  company  was  a little  furprifed  at  the  fio- 
phiilry  of  our  declaimant.  However,  it  was  re- 
plied to,  by  a perfon  prefent,  that  Lord  A ’s 

title  being  fictitious,  no  one  ought  to  inftance 
him  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  p — rage,  who 
had,  fh'itlly  fpeaking,  never  been  of  that  number. 

On 
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On  the  fame  Subject. 

TH  E declaimant  I before  mentioned,  con- 
tinued his  harangue.  There  are,  faid  he, 
certain  epithets  which  fo  frequently  occur,  that 
they  are  the  lefs  confidered  ; and  which  are  fel- 
dom  or  never  examined,  on  account  of  the  ma- 
ny opportunities  of  examination  that  prefent 
themfelves. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  word  gentleman.  This 
word,  on  its  firft  introduction,  was  given,  I fup- 
pofe,  to  freemen  in  oppohtion  to  vaffals  ; thefe 
being  the  two  claffes  into  which  the  nation  was 
once  divided  *.  The  freeman  was  he,  who  was 
poffeffed  of  land,  and  could  therefore  fubiift 
without  manual  labour  ; the  vafial,  he,  who  te- 
nanted the  land,  and  was  obliged  to  his  thane 
for  the  neceffaries  of  life.  The  different -man- 
ners, we  may  prefume,  that  fprung  from  their 
different  fituations  and  connections,  cccahoned 
the  one  to  be  denominated  a civilized  or  gentle 
perfonage  ; and  the  other  to  obtain  the  name  of 
a mere  ruftic  or  villain. 

Bu  t upon  the  publication  of  crufades,  the 
ftate  of  things  was  coiffiderably  altered.  It  was 
then  that  every  freeman  diftinguilhed  the  fhield 
which  he  wore  with  fome  painted  emblem  or  de- 
vice ; and  this,  in  order  that  his-  fellow-comba- 

* As  the  author  is  not  writing  a treatife  on'the  feudal  law,  but 
a moral  dTay,  any  little  .fiaccuiades,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  te 
overlooked  by  thole,  w;:o,  from  ieveial  late  treatifes  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  might  expe£t  great  exaitnefs  and  precifion  in  a feiioLS  dif- 
cuifton  of  this  point, 
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tants  might  attribute  to  him  his  proper  applaufe, 
which,  upon  account  of  firnilar  accoutrements, 
might  be  otherwife  fubjedt  to  mifapplication 

Upon  this  there  arofe  a diftin&ion  betwixt 
freeman  and  freeman.  AH  which  had  ferved  in 
thofe  religious  wars  continued  the  ufe  of  their 
firfl.  devices,  but  all  devices  were  not  illuftrated 
by  the  fame  pretenllons  to  military  glory. 

However  thefe  campaigns  were  difcontinued : 
Frcfh  families  fprung  up  ; who,  without  any 
pretence  to  mark  themfelves  with  fuch  devices  as 
thefe  holy  combatants,  were  yet  as  defirous  of 
refpeft,  of  efiimation,  of  diftindtion.  It  would 
be  tedious  enough  to  trace  the  fteps  by  which 
money  eftablifhcs  even  abfurdity.  A court  of 
heraldry  fprung  up  to  fupply  the  place  of  crufade^- 
exploits,  to  grant  imaginary  fhields  and  trophies 
to  families  that  never  wore  real  armour,  and  it 
is  but  of  late  that  it  has  been  difcovered  to  have 
no  real  jurifdicfiion. 

Yet  cuftom  is  not  at  once  overthrown  ; and 
he  is  even  now  deemed  a gentleman,  who  has 
arms  recorded  in  the  herald’s  office,  and  at  the 
fame  time  follows  none,  except  a liberal  employ- 
ment. 

Allowing  this  diftinflion,  it  is  obvious  to 
all  who  confider,  that  a churliffi,  morofe,  illi- 
terate clown  ; a lazy,  beggarly,  fharping  vaga- 
bond ; a ftupid,  lubberly,  inactive  fot,  or  pick- 
pocket, nay  even  an  highwayman,  may  be  ne- 
verthelefs  a gentleman  as  by  law  eftablifhed.  In 
fhort,  that  the  definition  may,  together  with 

others, 
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others,  include  alfo  the  filth,  the  fcum,  and  the 
dregs  of  the  creation. 

But  do  we  not  appear  to  difallow  this  ac- 
count, when  we  fay  “ fuch  or  fuch  an  action 
“ was  not  done  in  a gentleman-like  manner  ?” 
“ Such  ulage  was  not  the  behaviour  of  a gentle - 
“ man,”  and  fo  forth  ? We  feem  thus  to  infi- 
nuate  that  the  appellation  of  gentleman  regards 
morals  as  well  as  family  ; and  that  integrity, 
politenefs,  generofity,  and  affability,  have  the 
trueft  claim  to  a diftinftion  of  this  kind. 
Whence  then  fhall  we  fuppofe  was  derived  this 
contradiction  ? Shall  we  fay,  that  the  plebeians, 
having  the  virtues  on  their  fide,  by  degrees  re- 
moved this  appellation  from  the  bafis  of  family 
to  that  of  merit ; which  they  efteemed,  and  not 
unjuftly,  to  be  the  true  and  proper  pedeftal  ? 
This  the  gentry  will  fcarce  allow.  Shall  we  then 
infill  that  every  thing  great  and  god-like  was 
heretofore  the  achievement  of  the  gentry  ? But 
this,  perhaps,  will  not  obtain  the  approbation  of 
the  commoners.  , 

To  reconcile  the  difference,  let  us  fuppofe  the 
denomination  may  belong  equally  to  two  forts 
of  men.  The  one,  what  may  be  ftyled  a gen- 
tleman de  jure , viz.  a man  of  generofity,  polite- 
nefs, learning,  tafte,  genius,  or  affability ; in 
lhort,  accomplilhed  in  all  that  is  fplendid,  or 
endeared  to  us  by  all  that  is  amiable  on  the  one 
fide  ; and  on  the  other,  a gentleman  de  fadto , or 
what,  to  Englifh  readers,  I would  term  a gen- 
tleman as  by  law  eftablilhed. 

As  to  the  latter  appellation,  what  is  really  ef- 

fential. 
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fential,  or,  as  logicians  would  fay,  quarto  mo- 
do  proprium , is  a real,  or  at  leaft  a fpecious 
claim  to  the  inheritance  of  certain  coat-armour 
from  a fecond  or  more  diftant  anceftor  ; and 
this  unftained  by  any  mechanical  or  illiberal  em- 
ployment. 

We  may  difcover,  on  this  hate  of  the  cafe, 
that,  however  material  a difference  this  diftinc- 
tion  fuppofes,  yet  it  is  not  wholly  impracticable 
for  a gentleman  de  jure , to  render  himfelf  in 
fome  fort  a gentleman  de  fafto.  A certain  fum 
of  money,  depohted  in  the  hands  of  my  good 
friends  Norroy  or  Rouge-dragon,  will  convey 
to  him  a coat  of  arms  defcending  from  as  many 
anceftors  as  he  pleafes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  gentleman  de  facto  may  become  a gentleman 
alfo  de  jure,  by  the  acquffiticn  of  certain  virtues-, 
which  are  rarely  all  of  them  unattainable.  The 
latter,  I muft  acknowledge,  as  the  more  difficult 
talk  ; at  leaft,  we  may  daily  difcover,  crouds 
acquire  fufficient  wealth  to  buy  gentility,  but 
very  few  that  poffefs  the  virtues  which  ennoble 
human  nature,  and  (in  the  beft  fenfe  of  the 
word)  conftitute  a GENTLEMAN. 
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A CHARACTER. 

IT  E was  a youth  fo  amply  furnilhed  with 

every  excellence  of  mind,  that  he  feem- 
ecl  alike  capable  of  acquiring  or  difregarding  the 
goods  of  fortune.  He  had  indeed  all  the  learn- 
ing and  erudition  that  can  be  derived  from  uni- 
verfities,  without  the  pedantry  and  ill  manners 
which  are  too  often  their  attendants.  What  few 
or  none  acquire  by  the  moft  intenfe  afliduity,  he 
polTelTed  by  nature  ; I mean  that  elegance  of  tafte, 
which  difpofed  him  to  admire  beauty  under  its 
great  variety  of  appearances.  It  paffed  not  un- 
obferved  by  him  either  in  the  cut  of  a fleeve,  or 
the  integrity  of  a moral  action.  The  proportion 
of  a ftatue,  the  convenience  of  an  edifice,  the 
movement  in  a dance,  and  the  complexion  of  a 
cheek  or  flower  afforded  him  fenfations  of  beauty; 
that,  beauty  which  inferiour  geniufes  are  taught 
coldly  to  diftinguifh,  or  to  difcern  rather  than 
feel.  He  could  trace  the  excellencies  both  of  the 
courtier  and  the  ftudent ; who  are  mutually  ridi- 
culous in  the  eyes  of  each  other.  He  had  nothing 
in  his  character  that  could  obfcure  fo  great  ac- 
complifhments,  befide  the  want,  the  total  want, 
of  a defire  to  exhibit  them.  Through  this  it 
came  to  pals,  that  what  would  have  raifed  ano- 
ther to  the  heights  of  reputation,  was  oftentimes 
in  him. paffed  over  unregarded.  For,  in  refpedt 
to  ordinary  obfervers,  it  is  requifite  to  lay  fome 
ftrefs  yourfelf,  on  what  you  intend  Ihould  be  re- 
marked by  others  ; and  this  never  was  his  way. 
His  knowledge  of  books  had  in  fome  degree  di- 

minilhed 
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miniflied  liis  knowledge  or  the  world ; or,  ra- 
ther, the  external  forms  and  manners  of  it.  His 
ordinary  converfation  was,  perhaps,  rather  too 
pregnant  with'fentimertt,  the  ufual  fault  of  rigid 
ftudents  ; and  this  he  would  in  fome  degree  have 
regulated  better,  did  not  the  univerfality  of  his 
genius,  together  with  the  method  of  his  educa- 
tion, fo  largely  contribute  to  this  amiable  defeat. 
This  kind  of  awkwardness  (fince  his  modefty 
will  allow  it  no  better  name)  may  be  compa- 
red to  the  ftiffnefs  of  a fine  piece  of  brocade, 
wliofe  turgefcency  indeed  conftitutes,  and  is  in- 
feparable  from  its  value.  He  gave  delight  by  an 
happy  boldnefs  in  the  extirpation  of  common  pre- 
judices ; which  he  cotdd  as  readily  penetrate,  as 
he  could  humoroufly  ridicule  : and  he  had  fuch 
entire  pofieffion  of  the  hearts,  as  well  as  under- 
handings  of  his  friends,  that  he  could  foon  make 
the  moft  furprifing  paradoxes  believed  and  well- 
accepted.  His  image,  like  that  of  a fovereign, 
could  give  an  additional  value  to  the  moll  pre- 
cious ore  ; and  we  no  fooner  believed  oxlr  eyes, 
that  it  was  he  who  fpake  it,  than  we  as  readily 
believed  whatever  he  had  to  fay.  In  this  he  dif- 
fered from  W r,  that  he  had  the  talents  of 

rendering  the  greateft  virtues  unenvied  : where- 
as the  latter  ihone  more  remarkably  in  making  his 
very  faults  agreeable  ; I mean  in  regard  to  thofe 
few  he  had  to  exercife  his  fkill. 

N.  B.  This  was  written,  in  an  extempore  man- 
ner, on  my  friend’s  wall  at  Oxford,  with  a 
black  lead  pencil,  1735,  and  intended  for  his 
oharadler. 
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ON  RESERVE. 

A FRAGMENT. 

TAking  an  evening’s  walk  with  a friend 
in  the  country,  among  many  grave  re- 
marks, he  was  making  the  following  obferva- 
tion.  There  is  not,  fays  he,  any  one  quality  fo 
inconfiftent  with  refpeCt,  as  what  is  common- 
ly called  familiarity.  You  do  not  find  one  in 
fifty  whofe  regard  is  proof  againft  it.  At  the 
fame  time  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  infifl:  upon 
fuch  a deference  as  will  render  you  ridiculous,  if 
it  be  fupported  by  common  fenfe.  Thus  much 
at  leaft  is  evident,  that  your  demands  will  be  fo 
fuccefsful,  as  to  procure  a greater  fhare  than  if 
you  had  made  no  fuch  demand.  I may  frankly 
own  to  you,  Leander,  that  I frequently  derived 
uneafinefs  from  a familiarity  with  fuch  perfons 
as  defpifed  every  thing  they  could  obtain  with 
eafe.  Were  knot  better,  therefore,  to  be  fome- 
what  frugal  of  our  affability,  at  leaf!  to  allot  it 
only  to  the  few  perfons  of  difcernment  who  can 
make  the  proper  diftinction  betwixt  real  dig- 
nity and  pretended  : to  negleft  thofe  characters, 
which,  being  impatient  to  grow  familiar,  are  at 
the  fame  time  very  far  from  familiarity-proof : 
to  have  pofthumous  fame  in  view,  which  affords 
us  the  moft  pleafing  landfcape  : to  enjoy  the  a- 
mufement  of  reading,  and  the  confcioufnefs  that 
reading  paves  the  way  to  general  efteem  : to  pre- 

ferve 
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ferve  a condant  regularity  of  temper,  and  alfo 
of  conditution.  for  the  moft  part  but  little  con- 
fident with  a promifeuous  intercourfe  with  men  : 
to  fhun  all  illiterate,  though  ever  fo  jovial  af- 
femblies,  infipid,  perhaps,  when  prefent,  and 
upon  reflection  painful : to  meditate  on  thofe  ab- 
fent  01  departed  friends,  who  value  or  valued 
us  for  thofe  qualities  with  which  they  were  bed 
acquainted  : to  partake  with  fuch  a friend  as  you, 
the  delights  of  a dudious  and  rational  retire- 
ment.   Are  not  thefe  the  paths  that  lead  to 

happinefs  ? 

In  anfwer  to  this  (for  he  feemed  to  feel  fome 
late  mortification)  I obferved,  that  what  we  lod  by 
familiarity  in  refpeCl,  was  generally  made  up  to 
us  by  the  affe&ion  it  procured  ; and  that  an  ab- 
folute  folitude  was  fo  very  contrary  to  our  na- 
tures, that  were  he  excluded  from  fociety,  but 
for  a Angle  fortnight,  he  would  be  exhilarated  at 
the  fight  of  the  fird  beggar  that  he  faw. 

What  follows  were  thoughts  thrown  out  in 
our  further  difeourfe  upon  the  fubjeCt ; without 
order  or  connection,  as  they  occur  to  my  re- 
membrance. 

Some  referve  is  a debt  to  prudence  ; as  free- 
dom and  fimplicity  of  converfation  is  a debt  to 
good  nature. 

There  would  not  be  any  abfolute  necefllty 
for  referve,  if  the  world  were  honed  : yet  even 
then  it  would  prove  expedient.  For  in  order  to 
attain  any  degree  of  deference,  it  feems  neceflary 
that  people  fhould  imagine  you  have  more  acr 
complifhments  than  you  difeover. 


It 
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It  is  on  this  depends  one  of  the  excellencies 
of  the  judicious  Virgil.  He  leaves  you  fome- 
thing  ever  to  imagine  : and  fuch  is  the  conllitu- 
tion  of  the  human  mind,  that  we  think  fo  high- 
ly of  nothing,  as  of  that  whereof  we  do  not  lee 
the  bounds.  This,  as  Mr  Burke  ingenioufly  ob- 
ferves,  affords  the  pleafure  when  we  furvey  a 
cylinder  *.  And  Sir  John  Suckling  fays, 

They  who  know  all  the  wealth  they  have,  are  poor ; 

He's  only  rich  who  cannot  tell  his  Jlore. 

A person  that  would  fecure  to  himfelf  great 
deference,  will,  perhaps,  gain  his  point  by  file  nee, 
as  effectually  as  by  any  thing  he  can  fay. 

To  be,  however,  a niggard  of  one’s  obferva- 
tions,  is  fo  much  worfe  than  to  hoard  up  one’s 
money,  as  the  former  may  be  both  imparted  and 
retained  at  the  fame  time. 

Men  oftentimes  pretend  to  proportion  their 
refpedt  to  real  defert ; but  a fupercilious  referve 
and  diltance  wearies  them  into  a compliance  with 
more.  This  appears  fo  very  manifeft  to  many 
perfons  of  the  lofty  character,  that  they  ufe  no 
better  means  to  acquire  refpeft  than  like  high* 
waymen  to  make  a demand  of  it.  They  will,  like 
Empedocles,  jump  into  the  lire,  rather  than  be- 
tray the  mortal  part  of  their  character. 

It  is  from  the  fame  principle  of  diffance  that 
nations  are  brought  to  believe  that  their  great 
duke  knoweth  all  things ; as  is  the  cafe  in  fome 
countries. 

* Treatife  of  the  fubiime  and  tejutiful. 

VoL.  II.  D Men, 
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Men,  while  no  human  form  or  fault  they  fee, 
Excufe  the  want  of  ev'n  humanity  ; 

And  eajlern  kings,  who  vulgar  view  difdain. 
Require  no  worth  to fx  their  awful  reign. 

You  cannot  fay  in  truth  what  may  difgrace  'em. 
You  know  in  what  predicament  to  place  'em. 

Alas  ! in  all  the  glare  of  light  reveal'd, 

Ev'n  virtue  charms  us  lefs  than  vice  conceal'd ! 

For  feme  [mall  worth  he  had,  the  man  was  priz'd. 
He  added franknefs— and  he  grew  defpis'd. 

We  want  comets,  not  ordinary  planets  : 

Taedet  quotidianarum  harum  formarum." 

Terence. 

Hunc  coelum,  et  fellas,  ct  decedentia  certis 
Tempora  momentis , funt  qui  formidinc  nulla,  imbuti 
fpeclent. 

Virtues,  like  effences,  lofe  their  fragrance 
when  expofed.  They  Rre  fenlitive  plants  which 
will  not  bear  too  familiar  approaches. 

Let  us  be  careful  to  diftinguilh  modefty, 
which  is  ever  amiable,  from  referve,  which  is 
only  prudent.  A man  is  hated  fometimes  for 
pride,  when  it  was  an  excefs  of  humility  gave  the 
occafion. 

What  is  often  termed  Ihinefs,  is  nothing  more 
than  refined  fenfe,  and ' an  indifference  to  com- 
mon obfervations. 

The  referved  man’s  intimate  acquaintance  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  fonder  of  him,  than  the  per- 
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ions  of  a more  affable  chara&er,  i.  e.  he  pays 
them  a greater  compliment,  than  the  other  can 
do  his,  as  he  diftinguifhes  them  more. 

It  is  indolence,  and  the  pain  of  being  upon 
one’s  guard,  that  makes  one  hate  an  artful  cha- 
racter. 

The  moft  referved  of  men,  that  will  not  ex- 
change two  fyllables  together  in  an  Englifh  cof- 
feehoule,  fhould  they  meet  at  Ifpahan,  would 
drink  fherbet,  and  eat  a mefs  of  rice  together. 

The  man  of  Ihew  is  vain  : the  referved  man 
is  proud  more  properly.  The  one  has  greater 
depth,  the  other  a more  lively  imagination. — The 
one  is  more  frequently  refpe&ed,  the  other  more 
generally  beloved.  The  one  a Cato  ; the  other 
a Caefar.  Vide  Salluft. 

What  Ccefar  faid  of  Rubicundos  amo  ; pal- 
lidos  timeo ; may  be  applied  to  familiarity,  and 
to  referve. 

A reserved  man  often  makes  it  a rule  ta 
leave  company  with  a good  fpeech : and  I be- 
lieve fometimes  proceeds  fo  far  as  to  leave  com- 
pany, beeaufe  he  has  made  one.  Yet  it  is  his 
fate  often,  like  the  mole,  to  imagine  himfelf 
deep  when  he  is  near  the  furface. 

Were  it  prudent  to  decline  this  referve,  and 
this  horrour  of  difclofing  foibles ; to  give  up  a 
part  of  chara&er  to  fecure  the  reft  ? The  world 
will  certainly  infill  upon  having  fome  part  to  pull 
to  pieces.  Let  us  throw  out  fome  follies  to  the 
envious  : As  we  give  up  counters  to  an  highway- 
man, or  a barrel  to  a whale,  in  order  to  fave 
one’s  money  and  one’s  fhip  : To  let  it  make  ex- 
D 2 ceptions 
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ceptions  to  one’s  head  of  hair,  if  one  can  efcape 
being  {tabbed  in  the  heart. 

The  referved  man  fhould  drink  double 
glafies. 

Prudent  men  lock  up  their  motives,  letting 
familiars  have  a key  to  their  heart,  or  to  their 
garden. 

A reserved  man  is  in  continual  conflict  with 
the  focial  part  of  his  nature  ; and  even  grudges 
himfelf  the  laugh  into  which  he  fometimes  is 
betrayed. 

Seldom  he  J miles 

And  j miles  in  filch  a fort  as  he  difdained 

Himfelf that  coidd  be  moved  to  fmile  at  any 

thin? — 

o 

“ A pool  and  his  words  are  foon  parted*” 
for  fo  Ihould  the  proverb  run. 

Common  underftandings,  like  cits  in  garden- 
ing, allow  no  fhades  to  their  picture. 

Modesty  often  paffes  for  errant  haughtinefs ; 
as  what  is  deemed  fpirit  in  an  horfe  proceeds 
from  fear. 

The  higher  character  a perfon  fupports,  the 
more  he  Ihould  regard  his  minuteft  actions. 

The  referved  man  fhould  bring  a certificate 
of  his  honefty  before  he  be  admitted  into  com- 
pany. 

Reserve  is  no  more  eflentially  connected  with 
underftanding,  than  a church-organ  with  devo- 
tion, or  wine  with  good-nature  *. 


* These  were  no  other  than  a colleftion  of  hints,  when  I 
propo'td  to  write  a poetical  efi'ay  on  Rcferve, 

On 
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On  EXTERNAL  FIGURE. 


H ere  is  a young  gentleman  in  my  parifh. 


who,  on  account  of  his  fuperiour  equipage, 
is  efteemed  univerfally  more  proud  and  more 
haughty  than  his  neighbours.  It  is  frequently 
hinted,  that  he  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  lb 
fplendid  an  appearance,  either  by  his  birth,  his 
Ration,  or  his  fortune ; and  that  it  is,  of  con- 
fequence,  mere  pride  that  urges  him  to  live  be- 
yond his  rank,  or  renders  him  blind  to  the  know- 
ledge of  it.  With  all  this  fondnefs  for  external 

O 

fplendour,  he  is  a moft  affable  and  ingenious  man ; 
and  for  this  reafon  I am  inclined  to  vindicate 
him,  when  thefe  things  are  mentioned  to  his 
difadvantage. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  that, 
drefs  and  equipage  are  fure  ligns  of  pride.  Where 
it  is  joined  with  a fupercilious  behaviour,  it  be- 
comes, then  a corroborative  tefiimony.  But  this 
is  not  always  the  cafe : The  refinements  of  lu- 
xury in  equipage  or  a table,  are  perhaps  as  often 
the  gratifications  of  fancy,  as  the  confequence  of 
an  ambition  to  furpafs  and  eclipfe  our  equals. 
Whoever  thinks  that  tafte  has  nothing  to  do  here, 
muft  confine  the  expreffion  to  improper  limits 
affiredly  imagination  may  find  its  account  in. 
them,  wholly  independent  of  worldly  homage 
and  confiderations  more  invidious. 

In  the  warmth  of  friendfhip  for  this  gentle- 
man, I am  fometimes  prompted  to  go  further.  I 
infill,  it  is  not  birth  or  fortune  only  that  give  a 
perfon  claim  to  a fplendid  appearance ; that  it 


may 
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may  be  conferred  by  other  qualifications  in  which 
my  friend  is  acknowledged  to  have  a fitare.  * 

I have  fometimes  urged,.  that  remarkable  in- 
genuity, any  great  degree  of  merit  in  learning, 
arts,  or  fciences,  are  a more  reafonable  authority 
for  a fplendid  appearance  than  thofe  which  are 
commonly  prefumed  to  be  fo.  That  there  is 
fomething  more  perfonal  in  this  kind  of  advan- 
tages than  in  rank  or  fortune,  will  not  be  denied: 
and  finely  there  ought  to  be  fome  proportion  ob- 
ferved  betwixt  the  cafe  and  the  thing  inclofed. 
The  propenfity  of  rich  and  worthlefs  people  to 
appear  with  a fplendour  upon  all  occafions,  puts 
one  in  mind  of  the  country  fhopkeeper,  who 
gilds  his  boxes  in  order  to  be  the  receptacle  of 
pitch  or  tobacco.  It  is  not  unlike  the  manage- 
ment at  our  theatres  royal,  where  you  fee  a piece 
of  candle  honoured  with  a crown.. 

I have  generally  confidered  thole  as  privileged 
people,  wrho  are  able  to  fupport  the  character 
they  aflume.  Thofe  who  are  incapable  of  fin- 
ning, but  by  drefs,  would  do  well  to  confider  that 
the  contraft  betwixt  them  and  their  cloaths  turns 
out  much  to  their  difadvantage.  It  is  on  this 
account  I have  fometimes  obferved  with  pleafure 
fbme  noblemen  of  immenfe  fortune  to  drefs  ex- 
ceedingly p\ain. 

If  drefs  be  only  allowable  to  perfons  of  fami- 
ly, it  may  then  be  confidered  as  a fort  of  family- 
livery,  and  Jack  the  groom  may  with  equal  ju- 
ftice  pride  himfelf  upon  the  gaudy  wardrobe  his 
mailer  gives  him.  Nay  more— for  a gentleman, 
before  he  hire  a fervant,  will  require  foxue  tefti- 

mony 
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mony  of  his  merit ; whereas  the  matter  challenges 
his  own  right  to  fplendour,  though  poflefled  of 
no  merit  at  all. 

U p on  my  prefent  fclieme  of  drefs,  it  may  feem 
to  anfwer  fome  very  good  purpofes.  It  is  then 
eftablifhed  on  the  fame  foundation,  as  the  judge’s 
robe  and  the  prelate’s  lawn.  If  drefs  were  only 
authorifed  in  men  of  ingenuity,  we  fhoulcl  find 
many  aiming  at  the  previous  merit,  in  hopes  erf 
the  fubfequent  diftin&ion.  The  finery  of  an 
empty  fellow  would  render  him  as  ridiculous  as 
a ftar  and  garter  would  one  never  knighted  : 
and  men  would  ufe  as  commendable  a diligence 
to  qualify  themfelves  for  a brocaded  waiftcoat, 
or  a gold  fnufl-box,  as  they  now  do  to  procure 
themfelves  a right  of  invefting  their  limbs  in 
lawn  or  ermine.  We  Ihould  not  efteem  a man 
a coxcomb  for  his  drefs,  till,  by  frequent  conver- 
fation,  we  difeovered  a flaw  in  his  title.  If  he 
was  incapable  of  uttering  a bon  mot , the  gold 
upon  his  coat  would  feem  foreign  to  his  circum- 
ftances.  A man  fhould  not  wear  a French  drefs,. 
till  he  could  give  an  account  of  the  beft  French 
authors  ; and  fhould  be  verfed  in  all  the  oriental 
languages,  before  he  fhould  prefume  to  wear  a 
diamond. 

It  maybe  urged,  that  men  of  the  greateft  me- 
rit may  not  be  able  to  fhew  it  in  their  drefs,  on 
account  of  their  flender  income.  But  here  it 
fhould  be  confidei'ed  that  another  part  of  the 
world  would  find  their  equipage  fo  much  re- 
duced by  a fumptuary  law  of  this  nature,  that 
a very  moderate  degree  of  fplendour  would: 

diftinguifh 
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diftinguifh  them  more  than  a gi-eater  does  at 
prefent. 

What  I propofe  however  upon  the  whole  is,, 
that  men  of  merit  fhould  be  allowed  to  drefs 
in  proportion  to  it ; but  this  with  die  privilege 
of  appearing  plain,  whenever  they  found  an  ex- 
pediency in  fo  doing  : As  a nobleman  lays  afide. 
iKis  garter,  when  he  fees  no  valuable  confequence: 
in  the  difcovery  of  his  quality. 
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Here  is  an  order  of  perfons  in  the  world 


whofe  thoughts  never  deviate  from  the  com- 
mon road ; whatever  events  occur,  whatever  ob- 
jects prefent  themfelves,  their  obfervations  are  as 
uniform,  as  though  they  were  the  confequence 
of  inftinCt.  There  is  nothing  places  thefe  men 
in  a more  infignificant  point  of  light,  than  a 
comparifon  of  their  ideas  with  the  refinements 
of  fome  great  genius.  I fliall  only  add,  by  way 
of  reflection,  that  it  is  people  of  this  damp,  that, 
together  with  the  foundcfl  health,  often  enjoy 
the  greateft  equanimity  : their  paftions,  like  dull 
fteeds,  being  the  leaft  apt  to  endanger,  or  mif- 
guide  them:  yet  fuch  is  the  fatality!  Men  of  ge- 
nius are  often  expeCted  to  aCl  with  moft  difcre- 
tion,  on  account  of  that  very  fancy  which  is  their 
greateft  impediment. 

I was  taking  a view  of  Weftminfter-abbey, 
with  an  old  gentleman  of  exceeding  honefty,  but 
the  fame  degree  of  underftanding,  as  that  I have 
defcribed. 

There  had  nothing  paffed  in  our  way  thither, 
befide  the  cuftomary  falutations,  and  an  endea- 
vour to  decide  with  accuracy  upon  the  prefent 
temperature  of  the  weather.  On  palling  over 
the  threshold,  he  obferved  with  an  air  of  thoughtf- 
fulnefs,  that  it  was  a brave  ancient  place. 

X told  him,  I thought  there  was  none  more 


Animae  nil  magnae  laudis  egentes. 
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fuitable,  to  moralize  upon  the  futility  of  all 
earthly  glory,  as  there  was  none  which  contain- 
ed the  allies  of  men  that  had  acquired  a greater 
fhare  of  it.  On  this  he  gave  a nod  of  approba- 
tion, but  did  not  feem  to  comprehend  me. 

Silence  enfued  for  many  minutes ; when  ha- 
ving had  time  to  reflect  upon  the  monuments  of 
men  famous  in  their  generations,  he  flood  col- 
lected in  himfelf ; alluring  me,  “ there  was  no 
fort  of  excellence  could  exempt -a  man  from 
w death.” 

I applauded  the  jultice  of  his  obfervation  ; 
and  faid,  it  was  not  only  my  prefent  opinion,  but 
had  been  fo  for  a number  of  years.  “ Right,” 
fays  he,  and  for  my  own  part  I feldom  love  to 
“ publilh  my  remarks  upon  a fubjeCt,  till  I have 
had  them  confirmed  to  me  by  a long  courfe  of 
" experience.” 

This  laffc  maxim,  fomewhat  beyond  his  ufual 
depth,  occalioned  a fdence  of  fome  few  minutes. 
The  fpring  had  been  too  much  bent  to  recover 
immediately  its  wonted  figure.  We  had  taken 
fome  few' turns,  up  and  down  the  left-hand  ayle, 
when  he  caught  fight  of  a monument  fomewhat 
larger  than  the  reft,  and  more  calculated  to  make 
imprefiion  upon  an  ordinary  imagination.  As  I 
remember,  it  was  raifed  to  an  anceitor  of  the  D. 
-of  Neweafkle.  “ Well,”  fays  he,  with  an  air  of 
cunning,  “ this  is  indeed  a fine  piece  of  work- 
“ manfhip  ; but  I cannot  conceive  this  finery  is 
4‘  of  any  fignification  to  the  perfon  buried  there.” 
I told  him,  I thought  not,  and  that,  under  a no- 
•*ion  of  refpeCt  to  the  deceafed,  people  were 
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frequently  impofed  upon  by  their  own  pride  and 
afte&ation. 

We  were  now  arrived  at  the  monument  of 
Sir  George  Chamberlain  ; where  my  friend  had 
juft  perufed  enough  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
an  eminent  phyfician,  when  he  broke  out  with 
precipitation,  and  as  though  fome  important  dif- 
covery  had  ftruck  his  fancy  on  a fudden.  I li- 
ftened  to  him  with  attention,  till  I found  him  la- 
bouring to  infinuate  that  phyflcians  themfelves 
could  not  fave  their  lives  when  their  time  was 
come. 

He  had  not  proceeded  many  fteps  from  it  be- 
fore he  beckoned  to  our  Ciceroni.  “ Friend,” 
lays  he,  pointing  with  his  cane,  “ how  long  has 
“ that  gentleman  been  dead  ?”  The  man  fet  him 
right  in  that  particular ; after  which  putting  on  a 
woful  countenance,  “ Well,”  fays  he,  “ to  be- 
“ hold  how  faft  time  flies  away  ! It  is  but  a fmall 

time  to  look  back  upon,  fince  he  and  I met  at 
“ the  Devil  *.  Alas,”  continued  he,  “ we  fliall 
“ neverjdo  fo  again.”  Indulging  myfelf  with  a 
pun  that  efcaped  me  on  a hidden,  I told  him  I 
hoped  not ; and  immediately  took  my  leave. 

This  old  gentleman,  as  I have  fince  heard, 
palled  his  life  chiefly  in  the  country ; where  it 
faintly  participated  either  of  pleafure  or  of  pain. 
His  chief  delights  indeed  were  fenfual,  but  thofe 
of  the  lefs  vigorous  kind,  an  afternoon’s  pipe, 
an  evening-walk,  or  a nap  after  dinner.  His 
death,  which  happened,  it  leems,  quickly  after, 
was  occafioned  by  an  uniform  application  to  Bo- 

* A well-known  tavern  near  Temple-bar. 
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flock’s  cordial,  whatever  his  cafe  required.  In- 
deed his  difcourfe,  when  any  complained  of  lick- 
nefs,  was  a little  exuberant  in  the  praifes  of  this 
noble  cathartic.  But  his  diftemper  proving  of 
a nature  to  which  this  remedy  was  wholly  foreign, 
as  well  as  this  precluding  the  ufe  of  a more  ef- 
fectual recipe,  he  expired,  not  without  the  cha- 
racter of  a mod  conliderate  perfon.  I find  by  one 
part  of  his  will,  he  obliged  his  heir  to  confume 
a certain  quantity  of  ale  among  his  neighbours, 
on  the  day  he  was  born  ; and  by  another,  left  a 
ring  of  bells  to  the  church  adjoining  to  his  gar- 
den. Iulooks  as  if  the  old  gentleman  had  not 
only  an  averfion  to  much  reflection  in  himfelf, 
but  endeavoured  to  provide  againft  it  in  iucceed- 
ing  generations. 

I have  heard  that  he  fometimes  boafted  that 
he  was  a diftant  relation  of  Sir  Ptoger  de  Coverly. 
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An  OPINION  of  GHOSTS. 

IT  is  remarkable  how  much  the  belief  of  ghofts 
and  apparitions  of  perfons  departed,  has  loft 
ground  within  thefe  fifty  years.  This  mav  per- 
haps be  explained  by  the  general  growth  of  know- 
ledge ; and  by  the  confequent  decay  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  even  in  thofe  kingdoms,  where  it  is  mod: 
effentially  interwoven  with  their  religion. 

The  fame  credulity  which  difpofed  the  mind 
to  believe  the  miracles  of  a Popifh  faint,  fet  afide 
at  once  the  interpolation  of  reafon  ; and  produced 
a fondnefs  for  the  marvellous,  which  it  was  the 
prieft’s  advantage  to  promote. 

It  may  be  natural  enough  to  fuppofe  that  a 
belief  of  this  kind  might  fpread  in  the  days  of 
Popifli  infatuation.  A belief,  as  much  fupported 
by  ignorance,  as  the  ghofts  themfclves  ivere  in- 
debted to  the  night. 

But  whence  comes  it  that  narratives  of  this 
kind  have  at  any  time  been  given  by  perfons  of 
veracity,  of  judgment,  and  of  learning  ? Men 
neither  liable  to  be  deceived  themfelves,  nor  to 
be  fufpefted  of  an  inclination  to  deceive  others, 
though  it  were  their  intereft nor  who  could  be 
fuppofed  to  have  any  intereft  in  it,  even  though 
it  were  their  inclination. 

H ere  feems  a further  explanation  wanting 
than  what  can  be  drawn  from  fuperftition. 

I go  upon  a fuppofition,  that  the  relations 
themfelves  were  falfe.  For  as  to  the  arguments 
V,o L . II.  E fometimes 
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fome times  ufed  in.  this  cafe,  that  had  there  been 
no  true  {hilling  there  had  been  no  counterfeit,  it 
feems  wholly  a piece  of  fophiftry.  The  true 
fhilling  here,  fhould  mean  the  living  perfon  ; and 
the  counterfeit  refemblance,  the  ppfthumous  fi- 
gure of  him,  that  either  ftrikes  our  fenfes,  or 
our  imagination. 

Supposing  no  ghoft  then  ever  appeared,  is  it 
a confequence  that  no  man  could  ever  imagine 
that  they  faw  the  figure  of  a perfon  deceafed  ? 
Snrely  thofe  who  fay  this,  little  know  the  force, 
the  caprice,  or  the  defeats  of  the  imagination. 

Persons  after  a debauch  of  liquor,  or  under 
the  influence  of  terrour,  or  in  the  deliria  of  a fe- 
ver, or  in  a fit  of  lunacy,  or  even  walking  in 
their  fleep,  have  had  their  brain  as  deeply  im- 
prefied  with  chimerical  reprefentations,  as  they 
could  poflibly  have  been,  had  thefe  reprefenta- 
tions {truck  their  fenfes. 

I have  mentioned  but  a few  inftances,  where- 
in the  brain  is  primarily  affefted.  Others  may 
be  given,  perhaps  not  quite  fo  common,  where 
the  ftronger  pafllons,  either  acute  or  chronical, 
have  imprefled  their  object  upon  the  brain  ; and 
this  in  fo  lively  a manner,  as  to  leave  the  \ifio- 
nary  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  real  prefence. 

How  difficult  then  muff  it  be  to  undeceive  a 
perfon  as  to  objects  thus  imprinted  ? Imprinted 
abfolutely  with  the  fame  force  as  their  eyes  them- 
felves  could  have  pourtrayed  them  ! And  how 
many  perfons  muft  there  needs  be,  who  could 
never  be  undeceived  at  all ! 


Some 
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Some  of  thefe  caufes  might  not  improbably 
have  given  rife  to  the  notion  of  apparitions  : and 
when  the  notion  had  been  once  promulgated,  it 
had  a natural  tendency  to  produce  more  inbances. 

The  gloom  of  night,  that  was  productive  of 
terrour,  would  be  naturally  productive  of  appari- 
tions. The  event  confirmed  it. 

The  paflion  of  grief  for  a departed  friend,  of 
borrow  tor  a murdered  enemy,  of  remorfe  for 
a wronged  tebator,  of  love  for  a mibrefs  killed 
by  inconft'ancy,  of  gratitude  to  a wife  for  long 
fidelity,  of  defire  to  be  reconciled  to  one  who 
died  at  variance,  of  impatience  to  vindicate  what 
was  falfety  continued,  of  propensity  to  confult: 
with  an  advifer,  that  is  loft.-— The  more  faint  as 
well  as  the  more  powerful  paflions,  when  bear- 
ing relation  to  a perfon  deceafed,  have  often,  I 
fancy,  with  concurrent  circumbances,  been  Suf- 
ficient to  exhibit  the  dead  to  the  lrvinm 

But,  what  is  more,  there  feems  no  other  ac- 
count that  is  adequate  to  the  cafe  as  I have  ba- 
ted it.  Allow  this,  and  you  have  at  once  a rea- 
foil,  why  the  mob  upright  may  have  publiflied 
a falfehood,  and  the  mob  judicious,  confirmed  an 
abfurdity. 

Supposing  then  that  apparitions  of  this  kind 
may  have  fome  real  ufe  in  God’s  moral  govern- 
ment : is  not  any  moral  purpofe,  for  which  they 
may  be  employed,  as  effectually  anfwered  on  my 
fuppofition,  as  the  other  ? for  furely  it  cannot 
be  of  any  importance,  by  what  means  the  brain 
receives  thefe  images.  The  effeCt,  the  conviction, 
E 2 and 
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and  the  refolution  confequent,  may  be  juft  the 
fame  in  either  of  the  cafes. 

Such  appears,  to  me  at  leaft,  to  be  the  true 
exiftence  of  apparitions. 

The  reaftxns  againft  any  external  apparition, 
among  others  that  may  be  brought,  are  thefe 
that  follow. 

They  are,  I think,  never  feen  by  day;  and 
darknefs  being  the  feafon  of  terrour  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  imagination  lefs  reftrained,  they 
are  never  vifible  to  more  than  one  perfon  : 
which  had  more  probably  been  the  cafe,  were 
not  the  vifion  internal. 

They  have  not  been  reported  to  have  appear- 
ed thefe  twenty  years.  What  caufe  can  be  af- 
ftgned,  were  their  exiftence  real,  for  fo  great  a 
change  as  their  difcontinuance  ? 

The  caufe  of  fuperftition  has  loft  ground  for 
this  laft  century ; the  notion  of  ghofts  has  been, 
together,  exploded : A reafon  why  the  ima- 

gination fhould  be  lefs  prone  to  conceive  them ; 
but  not  a reafon  why  they  themfelves  fhould  ceafe. 

Most  of  thofe  who  relate  that  thefe  fpec- 
tres  have  appeared  to  them,  have  been  perfons 
either  deeply  fuperftitious  in  other  refpefts  ; of 
enthuftaftic  imaginations,  or  ftrong  paftions, 
which  are  the  confequence ; or  elfe  have  allow- 
edly felt  fome  perturbation  at  the  time. 

Some  few  inftances  may  be  fuppofed,  where 
thi  caprice  of  imagination,  fo  very  remarkable 
in  dreams,  may  have  prefented  fantafms  to  thofe. 
that  waked.  I believe  there  are  few  but  can 
recollect  fome,  wherein  it  has  wrought  miftakes 

at 
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at  leaft  equal  to  that  of  a white-horfe  for  a wind- 
ing fheet. 

To  conclude : As  my  hypothecs  fuppofes 

the  chimera  to  give  terrour  equal  to  the  reality, 
our  beft  means  of  avoiding  it,  is  to  keep  a ftri£t 
guard  over  our  paffions To  avoid  intempe- 

rance, as  we  would  a charnel-houfe ; and  by 
making  frequent  appeals  to  cool  reafon  and  com- 
mon fenfe,  fecure  to  ourfelves  the  property  of  a 
well-regulated  imagination. 
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ON  CARDS. 

A FRAGMENT. 

****  We  had' pafled  our  evening  with  fome 
certain  perfons  famous  for  their  tafle,  their  learn- 
ing, and  refinement : but,  as  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  two  fellows,  duller  than  the  reft,  had  contri- 
ved to  put  themfelves  upon  a level  by  introdu- 
cing A GAME  AT  CARDS. 

Tis  a fign,  faid  he,  the  world  is  far  gone  in 
abfurdity,  or  furely  the  fafhion  of  cards  could  be 
accounted  no  fmall  one.  Is  it  not  furprifing  that 
men  of  fenfe  fhould  fubmit  to  join  in  this  idle 
cuftom,  which  appears  originally  invented  to 
fupply  its  deficiency  ? But  fuch  is  the  fatality ! 
imperfections  give  rife  to  fafhions,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  thofe  who  do  not  labour  under  the  de- 
feats that  introduced  them.  Nor  is  the  hoop 
the  only  inftance  of  a fafhion  invented  by  thofe 
who  found  their  account  in  it,  and  afterwards 
countenanced  by  others  to  whole  figure  it  was 
prejudicial. 

How  can  men  who  value  themfelves  upon 
their  reflections,  give  encouragement  to  a prac- 
tice which  puts  an  end  to  thinking  ? 

I intimated  t^e  old  allufion  of  the  bow 
that  acquires  freflf  vigour  by  a temporary  rela- 
xation. 

He  anfwered,  this  might  be  applicable,  pro- 
vided I could  fhew,  that  cards  did  not  require  the 

pain 
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pain  of  thinking ; and  merely  exclude  from  it, 
the  profit  and  the  pleafure. 

Cards,  if  one  may  guefs  from  their  firft  ap- 
pearance, feem  invented  for  the  ufe  of  children  ; 
and,  among  the  toys  peculiar  to  infancy,  the  bells, 
the  Whittle,  the  rattle,  and  the  hobby -horfe,  de- 
ferved  their  fhare  of  commendation.  By  de- 
grees, men,  who  came  neareft  to  children  in 
underftanding,  and  want  of  ideas,  grew  ena- 
moured of  the  ufe  of  them  as  a fuitable  enter- 
tainment. Others  alfo,  pleafed  to  reflect  on  the 
innocent  part  of  their  lives,  had  recourfe  to  this 
amufement,  as  what  recalled  it  to  their  minds. 
A knot  of  villains  increafed  the  party  ; who,  re- 
gardlefs  of  that  entertainment  which  the  former 
feemed  to  draw  from  cards,  confidered  them  in 
a more  ferious  light,  and  made  ufe  of  them  as 
a more  decent  fubftitute  to  robbing  on  the  road, 
or  picking  pockets.  But  men  who  propofe  to 
themfelves  a dignity  of  character,  where  will  you 
find  their  inducement  to  this  kind  of  game  ? 
For  difficult  indeed  were  it  to  determine,  whe- 
ther it  appear  more  odious  among  fharpers,  or 
more  empty  and  ridiculous  among  perfons  of 
character. 

Perhaps,  replied  I,  your  men  of  wit  and 
fancy  may  favour  this  diverfion,  as  giving  occa- 
fion  for  the  crop  of  jeft  and  witticifm,  which  na- 
turally enough  arifes  from  the  names  and  cir- 
eumttances  of  the  cards. 

He  faid  he  would  allow  this  as  a proper  mo- 
tive, in  cafe  the  men  of  wit  and  humour  would 
accept  the  excufe  themfelves. 


In 
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In  fhort,  fays  he,  as  perfons  of  ability  are 
capable  of  furnifhing  out  a much  more  agree- 
able entertainment,  when  a gentleman  offers  me 
cards,  I fhall  efteem  it  as  his  private  opinion  that 
I have  neither  fenfe  nor  fancy. 

I asked  how  much  he  had  loft---His  an- 
fwer  was,  he  did  not  much  regard  ten  pieces ; 
but  that  it  hurt  him  to  have  fquandered  them  a- 
way  on  cards  ; and  that  to  the  lofs  of  a conver- 
fation,  for  which  he  would  have  given  twenty. 
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ON  HYPOCRISY. 


Ere  hypocrites  to  pretend  to  no  uncom- 


mon fin&ity,  their  want  of  merit  would 
be  iefs  difcoverable.  But  pretenfions  of  this  na- 
ture bring  their  characters  upon  the  carpet. 
Thofe  who  endeavour  to  pafs  for  the  lights  of 
the  world,  muft  expeCt  to  attraCl  the  eyes  of  it. 
A fmall  blemifh  is  more  eaiily  difcoverable  in 
them,  and  more  juftly  ridiculous  than  a much 
greater  in  their  neighbours.  A fmall  blemifh 
alfo  prefents  a clue,  which  very  often  conduits 
us  through  the  moft  intricate  mazes,  and  dark 
receiTes  of  their  character. 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  this,... 
how  often  do  we  fee  pretence  cultivated  in  pro 
portion  as  virtue  is  negleCted  ! As  religion  finks 
in  one  fcale,  pretence  is  exalted  in  the  other. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a more  effectual  key  to 
the  difcovery  of  hypocrify,  than  a cenforious 
temper.  The  man  pofleffed  of  real  virtue,  knows 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  it  ; and  is,  of  courfe, 
more  inclined  to  pity  others,  who  happen  to  fail 
in  the  purfuit.  The  hypocrite,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  never  trod  the  thorny  path,  is  lefs 
induced  to  pity  thofe  who  defert  it  for  the  flowery 
one.  He  expofes  the  unhappy  victim  without 
compunCfion,  and  even  with  a kind  of  triumph  ; 
not  confidering  that  vice  is  the  proper  objeCt  of 
compnffion  ; or  that  propenfity  to  cenfure  is  al- 
vno ft  a worfe  cpaality  than  any  it  can  expole. 

Cl  el  1 a was  born  in  England,  of  Pcomilh  pa- 
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rents,  about  the  time  of  the  revolution.  She 
feemed  naturally  framed  for  love,  if  you  were  to 
judge  by  her  external  beauties  ; but  if  you  build 
your  opinion  on  her  outward  conduct,  you  would 
have  deemed  her  as  naturally  averfe  to  it.  Nu- 
merous were  the  gar$ons  of  the  polite  and  gal- 
lant nation,  who  endeavoured  to  overcome  her 
prejudices,  and  to  reconcile  her  manners  to  her 
form.  Perfons  of  rank,  fortune,  learning,  wit, 
youth,  and  beauty  fued  to  her  ; nor  had  fhe  any 
reafon  to  quarrel  with  love,  for  the  fhapes  in 
which  he  appeared  before  her.  Yet  in  vain  were 
all  applications.  Religion  was  her  only  obje<ft  ; 
and  Hie  feemed  refolved  to  pafs  her  days  in  all 
the  aufterities  of  the  moft  rigid  convent.  To 
this  purpofe  fhe  fought  out  an  abbefs  that  pre- 
fided  over  a nunnery  in  Languedoc,  a fmall  com- 
munity, particularly  remarkable  for  extraordi- 
nary inftances  of  felf-denial.  The  abbefs  herfelf 
exhibited  a perfon,  in  which  chaftity  appeared 
indeed  not  very  meritorious.  Her  character  was. 
perfectly  well  known  before  fhe  went  to  prefide 
over  this  little  fociety.  Her  virtues  were  indeed 
fuch  as  fhe  thought  moft  convenient  to  her  cir- 
cumftances.  Her  fafts  were  the  effeft  of  ava- 
rice, and  her  devotions  of  the  fpleen.  She  con- 
fidered  the  cheapnefs  of  houfe-keeping,  as  the 
great  reward  of  piety,  and  added  profufencfs  to 
the  feven  deadly  fins.  She  knew  fackcloth  to 
be  cheaper  than  brocade,  and  afhes  than  fweet 
powder. 

Her  heart  fympathized  with  every  cup  that 
was  broken,  and  lhe  inftituted  a fall  for  each 
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domeftic  misfortune.  She  had  converted  her 
larder  into  a ftudy,  and  the  greater  part  of  her 
library  confided  of  manuals  for  failing-days.  By 
thefe  ai'ts,  and  this  way  of  life,  ihe  feemed  to  en- 
joy as  great  a freedom  from  inordinate  defires, 
as  the  perfons  might  be  fuppofed  to  do  who  were 
favoui'ed  with  her  fmiles,  or  her  converfation. 

To  this  lady  was  Clelia  admitted,  and  after  the 
year  of  probation  afiumed  the  veil. 

Among  many  others  who  had  folicited  her 
notice,  before  Ihe  became  a member  of  this  con- 
vent, was  Leander,  a young  phyfician  of  great 
learning  and  ingenuity.  His  perfonal  accorn- 
plifhments  were  at  leafi:  equal  to  thofe  of  any  of 
his  rivals,  and  his  paffion  was  fuperiour.  He 
urged  in  his  behalf  all  that  wit,  infpired  by  fond* 
nefs,  and  recommended  by  perfon,  dr efs,  and 
equipage,  could  infinuate  ; but  in  vain.  She  grew 
angry  at  folicitations  with  which  fire  refolved 
never  to  comply,  and  which  fire  found  fo  difficult 
to  evade. 

But  Clelia  now  had  afiumed  the  veil,  and 
Leander  was  the  moft  miferable  of  mortals.  He 
had  not  fo  high  an  opinion  of  his  fair-one’s  fanc- 
tity  and  zeal  as  fome  other  of  her  admirers  : 
but  he  had  a conviction  of  her  beauty,  and  that 
altogether  irrefiftible.  His  extravagant  paffion 
had  produced  in  him  a jealoufy  that  was  not 
eafily  eluded. 

sit  regina  dolos  — 

Ohrid  non  fentit  amor  ? 
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He  had  obferved  his  miftrefs  go  more  frequent- 
ly to  her  confeffor,  a young  and  blooming  eccle- 
iiaftic,  than  was,  perhaps,  neceffary  for  fo  much 
apparent  purity,  or,  as  he  thought,  confident 
with  it.  It  was  enough  to  put  a lover  on  the 
rack,  and  it  had  this  effect  upon  Leander.  His 
fufpicions  were  by  no  means  leffened,  when  he 
found  the  convent  to  which  Clelia  had  given  the 
preference  before  all  others,  was  one  where  this 
young  friar  fupplied  a confeflional  chair. 

It  happened  that  Leander  was  brought  to  the 
abbefs  in  the  capacity  of  a phyfician,  and  he  had 
once  more  opportunity  offered  him  of  beholding 
Clelia  through  the  grate. 

She,  quite  {hocked  at  his  appearance,  burft 
out  into  a fudden  rage,  inveighing  bitterly  againft 
his  prefumption,  and  calling  loudly  on  the  name 
of  the  bleffed  vftgin  and  the  holy  friar.  The 
convent  was,  in  fhort,  alarmed  ; nor  was  Clelia 
capable  of  being  pacified  till  the  good  man  was 
called,  in  order  to  allay,  by  fuitable  applications, 
the  emotions  raifed  by  this  unexpected  inter- 
view. 

Leander  grew  daily  more  convinced,  that  it 
was  not  only  verbal  communications  which  paf- 
fed  between  Clelia  and  the  friar.  This,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  think  himfelf  fully  warranted 
to  difclofe,  till  an  accident,  of  a lingular  nature, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  receiving  more  ample 
teftimony. 

The  confeffor  had  a favourite  fpaniel,  which 
he  had  loft  for  fome  time,  and  was  infor  med  at 
length  that  he  was  killed,  at  a village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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bcmrhood,  being  evidently  mad.  The  friar  was 
at  fil'd  not  much  concerned  ; but  in  at  little  time 
recollecled  that  the  dog  had  fnapped  his  fingers 
the  very  day  before  his  elopement.  A phyfician’s 
advice  was  thought  expedient  on  the  occafion, 
and  Leander  was  the  next  phyJacian.  He  told 
him  with  great  franknefs,  that  no  prefcription 
he  could  write  had  the  fanclion  of  fo  much  ex- 
perience as  iramerfion  in  fea- water.  The  friar, 
tnerefore,  the  next  day  fet  forward  upon  his 
journey,  while  Leander,  not  without  a mifchie- 
vous  kind  of  fatis  fact  ion,  conveys  the  following 
lines  to  Clelia. 

“ My  charming  Clelia, 

“ Though  I yet  love  you  to  diffraction,  I can- 
not but  fufpedt  that  you  have  granted  favours 
to  your  confeffor,  which  you  might, with  great- 
er innocence,  have  granted  to  Leander.  All 
I have  to  add  is  this,  that  amorous  intcrcour- 
fes  of  this  nature,  which  you  have  enjoyed 
‘‘  Wlth  Friar  Laurence,  put  you  under  the  like 
neceflity  with  him,  of  feeking  a remedy  in  the 
“ ocean. 

“ Adieu  ! Leander  !” 

Imagine  clelia  guilty,  and  then  imagine  her 
confufion.  To  rail  was  insignificant,  and  to  blame 
lier  phyfician  was  abfurd,  when  flie  found  her- 
lelr  under  a neceflity  of  purfuing  his  advice. 
.J  Iie  whoIe  fociety  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
journey  die  was  undertaking,  and  the  caufes  of 
It  were  uncharitable  to  fuppofe  the  whole 
V\)L.  II.  ]7  • 
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Community  under  the  fame  conftraint  with  the 
unhappy  Clelia.  However,  the  greater  pari 
thought  it  decent  to  attend  her.  Some  went  as 
her  companions,  fome  for  exercife,  fome  for  a- 
mufement,  and  the  abbefs  herfelf  as  guardian 
of  her  train,  and  concerned  in  her  fociety’s  mif- 
fortunes. 

What  ufe  Leander  made  of  his  difcovery,  is 
not  known.  Perhaps  when  he  had  been  fuccelT- 
ful  in  banifhing  the  hypocrite,  he  did  not  fhew 
himfelf  very  folicitous  in  his  endeavours  to  re* 
form  the  finner. 

N.  B.  Written  when  I went  to  be  dipped  in 
the  fait  water. 


On 
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On  VANITY. 

HIstory  preferves  the  memory  of  em- 
pires and  of  Rates,  with  which  it  necef- 
farily  interweaves  that  of  heroes,  kings,  and 
ftatefmerr.  Biography  affords  a place  to  the  re- 
markable characters  of  private  men.  There  are 
likewife  other  fubordinate  tefiimonies,  which 
ferve  to  perpetuate,  at  lead:  prolong,  the  memo- 
ries of  men,  whofe  characters  and  Rations  give, 
them  no  claim  to  a place  in  Rory.  For  inRance, 
when  a perfon  fails  of  making  that  figure  in  the 
world,  which  he  makes  in  the  eyes  of  his  own 
relations  or  himfelf,  he  is  rarely  dignified  any 
farther  than  with  his  picture  whilR  he  is  living, 
or  with  an  infcription  upon  his  monument  after 
his  deceafe.  Infcriptions  have  been  fo  fallacious, 
that  we  begin  to  expeCt  litde  from  them  befide 
elegance  of  Ryle.  To  inveigh  againR  the  writers, 
for  their  manifefi  want  of  truth,  were  as  abfurd 
as  to  cenfore  Homer  for  the  beauties  of  an  ima- 
ginary character. But  even  paintings,  in  or- 

der to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  perfon  who  be- 
fpeaks  them,  are  taught  now-a-days  to  flatter 
like  epitaphs. 

Falsehoods  upon  a tomb  Or  monument  may 
be  entitled  to  fome  excufe  in  the  affeCtion,  the 
gratitude,  and  piety  of  furviving  friends.  Even 
grief  itfelf  difpofes  us  to  magnify  the  virtues  of 
a relation,  as  vilible  objeCts  alfo  appear  larger 
through  tears.  But  the  man  who  through  an  idle 
vanity  differs  his  features  to  be  belied,  or  ex- 
F 2 changed 
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changed  for  others  of  a more  agreeable  make, 
may  with  great  truth  be  laid  to  lofe  his  property 
in  the  portrait.  In  like  manner,  if  he  encourage 
the  painter  to  belie  his  drefs,  he  feems  to  tranf- 
fer  his  claim  to  the  man  with  whole  ftation  his 
aflumed  trappings  are  connected. 

1 remember  a bag-piper,  whofe  physiognomy 
was  lo  remarkable  and  familiar  to  a club  he  at- 
tended, that  it  was  agreed  to  have  his  picture 
placed  over  their  chimney-piece.  There  was 
this  remarkable  in  the  fellow,  that  he  chofe  al- 
ways to  go  barefoot,  though  he  was  daily  offered 
a pair  of  fhoes.  However,  when  the  painter  had 
been  fo  exa<ft  as  to  omit  this  little  piece  of  drefs, 
the  fellow  offered  all  he  had  in  the  world,  the 
whole  produce  of  three  night’s  harmony,  to, 
have  thofe  feet  covered  in  the  effigie,  which  he. 
fo  much  fcorned  to  cover  in  the  original.  Per- 
haps he  thought  it  a difgrace  to  his  inftrument, 
to  be  eternized  in  the  hands  of  fo  much  appa- 
rent poverty.  However,  when  a perfon  of  low 
ftation  adorns  himfelf  with  trophies  to  which  he 
has  no  pretenfions  to  afpire,  he  fhould  conlider 
the  picture  as  actually  telling  a lie  to  pofterity. 

The  abfurdity  of  this  is  evident,  if  a perfon 
affume  to  himfelf  a mitre,  a blue  garter,  or  a 
coronet,  improperly  ; but  ftation  may  be  falfi- 
fied  by  other  decorations,  as  well  as  thefe. 

Bu  T I am  driven  into  this  grave  difcourfe  on 
a fubjeft,  perhaps,  not  very  important,  by  a real 
lit  of  fpleen.  I this  morning  faw  a fellow  drawn 
in  a night-gown  of  fo  rich  a fluff,  that  the  ex- 
penfe,  had  he  purchafed  fuch  a one,  would  more 

than 
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than  half  have  ruined  him  ; and  another  cox- 
comb, feated  by  his  painter  in  a velvet  chair,  who 
would  have  been  furprifed  at  the  deference  paid 
him,  had  he  been  offered  a culhion. 

Gaudent  prdcncmine  modes 

Auriculae 

It  is  a very  convenient  piece  of  knowledge, 
for  a perfon  upon  a journey,  to  know  the  com- 
pellatrons  with  which  it  is  proper  to  addrefs  thole 
he  happens  to  meet  by  his  way.  Some  accuracy 
here  may  be  of  ufe  to  him  who  would  be  well 
directed  either  in  the  length  or  the  tendency  of 
his  road  ; or  be  freed  from  any  itinerary  diffi- 
culties incident  to  thole  who  do  not  know  the 
country.  It  may  not  be  indeed  imprudent  to  ac- 
coft  a paffenger  with  a title  fupenonr  to  what 
he  may  appear  to  claim..  This  will  feldom  fail 
to  diffufe  a wonderful  alacrity  in  his  countenance 
and  be, 'perhaps,  a method  of  fecuring  you  from 
any  miftake  of  greater  importance. 

I was  led  into  thefe  oblervations  by  fome  fo  - 
lic itudes  I lately  underwent,  on  account  of  my 
ignorance  in  thefe  peculiarities.-  Being  fome- 
what  more  verfed  in  books,  than  I can  pretend 
to  be  in  the  orders  of  men,  it  was -my  fortune 
to  undertake  a journey,  which  I was  to  perform 
by  means  of  inquiries.  I had  palfed  a number 
of  miles  without  any  fort  of  difficulty,  by  help 
of  the  manifold  inllruflions  that  had  been  given 
me  on  my  fetting  out.  At  length,  being  lome- 
thing  dubious  concerning  my  way,  I met  a per- 
fon, whom,  from  his  nightcap,  and  feveral-do- 
F 3 me  11  if 
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meftic  parts  of  di'efs,  I deemed  to  he  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. His  ftation  of  life  appeared,  to  me, 
to  be  what  we  call  a gentleman-farmer ; a fort  of 
fubaltern  character  ; in  refpetf:  of  which,  the 
world  feems  not  invariably  determined.  It  is  in 
fhort  what  King  Charles  the  Second  efteemed  the 
happieft  of  all  ftations  ; fuperiour  to  the  toilfome 
talk  and  ridiculous  dignity  of  conftable  ; and  as 
much  inferiour  to  the  intricate  practice  and  invi- 
dious decifions  of  a juftice  of  peace.  “ Honed: 
“ man,”  fays  I,  “ be  fo  good  as  to  inform  me 
“ whether  I am  in  the  way  to  Mirlington  ? ” He 
replied,  with  a fort  of  furlinefs,  that  he  knew  no- 
thing of  the  matter  ; and  turned  away  with  as 
fnuch  difguft,  as  though  I had  called  him  rogue 
Or  rafcal. 

I did  not  readily  penetrate  the  caufe  of  his 
&fpleafiire,  but  proceeded  on  my  way  with  hopes, 
to  find  other  means  of  information.  The  next 
I met  was  a young  fellow,  drefied  in  all  the  pride 
of  rural  fprucenefs  5 and,  befide  him,  walked  a 
girl  in  a drefs  agreeable  to  that  of  her  compa- 
nion. As  I prefumed  him  by  no  means  averfe 
to  appear  confiderable  in  the  eyes  of  his  miftrefs, 
I fuppofed  a compliment  might  not  be  difagree- 
able  ; and  inquiring  the  road  to  Mirlington,  ad* 
drefied  him  by  the  dame  of  “ Honefty.”  The 
fellow,  whether  to  fhow  his  wit  before  his  mi- 
ftrefs, or  whether  he  was  difpieafed  with  my  fa- 
miliarity, I cannot  tell,  directed  me  to  follow  a 
part  of  my  face,  (which  I was  well  afiured  could 
be  no  guide  to  me),  and  that  other  parts  would 
follow  of  confequencc. 


The 
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The  next  I met,  appeared,  by  his  look  and 
gait,  to  ftand  high  in  his  own  opinion.  I there- 
fore judged  the  beft  way  of  proceeding  was  to 
adapt  my  phrafe  to  his  own  ideas,  and  faluting, 
him  by  the  name  of  Sir,  defired  to  obtain  fome 
infight  into  my  road.  My  gentleman,  without 
hefitation,  gave  me  ample  inftrudtions  for  the 
reft  of  my  journey. 

I passed  on,  milling  with  myfelf,  why  an 
appellation  relative  to  fortune  fhould  be  prefer- 
red to  one  founded  on  merit ; when  I happened 
to  behold  a gentleman  examining  a fun-dial  in 
his  garden.  “ Friend,”  fays  I,  “ will  you  tell 
“ me  what  a clock  it  is  ?”  He  made  me  no 
fort  of  anfwer,  and  feemed  as  much  diffatisfied 
with  my  opennefs.  of  temper,  as  with  the  confi- 
dence I placed  in  his. — The  refufal  of  an  anfwer 
in  this  cafe,  was  not  of  much  importance.  I 
proceeded  on  my  way,  and  happened  to  meet  a 
very  old  woman,  whom  I determined  to  accoft 
by  the  appellation  of  Dame  ± and  withal  wifhed 
her  a good  night.. 

But,  alas  ! fire  feemed  fo  little  pleafed  with 
the  manner  of  my  addrefs,  that  fhe  returned 
me  no  manner  of  thanks  for  my  kind  wifhes  as 
to  her  repofe.  It  is  not  clear  whether  my  phrafe 
was  faulty,  in  regard  to  her  dignity,  or  in  re- 
fpcft  of  her  age.  But  it  is  very  probable  fhe 
might  conclude  it  an  impropriety  in  refpect  of 
both. 

I had  by  this  time  found  the  inconvenience 
of  an  utter  ignorance  in  rural  diftinttions.  The 
future  part  of  my  journey  afforded  me  yet  fur- 
ther 
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ther  means  of  conviction.  I was  expofed  to  the 
danger  of  three  quickfands,  by  calling  a girl 
Sweet  hear  t , inflead  of  Madam  j and  was  within 
a foot  of  rulhing  down  a precipice,  by  calling 
another,  Forfooth,  who  might  ealily  have  told  me 
how  to  avoid  it. 

In  flxort,  I found  myfelf  well  or  ill  ufed,  as  I 
happened,  or  not,  to  fuit  my  falutations  to  peo- 
ple s ideas  of  their  own  rank.  .Towards  the  la  ft 
part  of  my  flage,  I was  to  pafs  a brook,  fo  much. 
1 welled  by  land-floods,  that  the  proper  way 
through  it  was  pndiftinguifhable.  A.well-dreffi- 
ed  gentleman  was  palling  a bridge  on  my  left 
hand.  It. was  here  of  much  importance. for  me. 
to  fucceed  in  my  inquiry.  I was,  therefore, 
meditating  within  myfelf  which  might  be  the 
moil  endearing  of  all  appellations  ; and  at  laft 
be  fought  him  to  give  me  forae  inif  ructions,  un- 
der the  name  of  HoneJT  Friend.  He  was  not 
feemingly  fo  much  pleafed,  as  I affured.  myfelf 
he  would  be,  and  trudged  onward  without  re-,  - 
Pty-  Aftei  this,  I had  not  gone  many  heps 
(out  of  the  path,  for  fo  it  proved)  before  I 
found  myfelf  and  horfe  plunged  headlong  in  the 
biook  ; and  my  late  honeft  friend  in  a laughter 
at  our  downfall.. 

I made  a fhift,  however,  to  recover  both  my- 
fclf  and  hoile,  and,  after  a few  more  difficulties, 
ai lived  at  the  end  of  my  journey.  I have  fince 
math  fli  iff  inquiry  into  the  due  application  of 
fuch  inferiour  titles,  and  may,  perhaps,  com- 
municate them  to  you,  on  lome  future  occaiion. 
In  the  mean  time,  you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  con- 

fider 
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fider  the  vaft  importance  of  fuperiour  -titles, 
when  there  is  no  one  fo  inconliderable,  but 
there  is  alfo  a mind  that  it  can  influence. 

When  you  reflect  upon  this  fubject,  you 

will,  perhaps,  be  lefs  fevere  on  your  friend 

who,  you  tell  me,  is  now  trafficking  for  this 

fpecies  of  dignity.  v 

Learn  to  be  wife  then  from  others  harm ; 
and  do  not  forget  to  obferve  decorum,  on  every 
occalion  that  you  may  have  to  addrefs  him  for 
the  future.  Pretend  no  more  at  the  clofe  of 
your  epiftle  to  be  his  faithful  fervant,  much  lefs 
his  affectionate  one.  Tender  your  fervices  with, 
great  refpeCt,  if  you  do  not  chufe  to  do  it  with 
profound  veneration.  Pie  will  certainly  have  no 
more  to  do  with  fmcerity  and  truth.  Remem- 
ber, 

Male  fi  palpere,  re  calc  it  rat. . 
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On  MODESTY  and  IMPUDENCE. 

VX7Hen  a man  of  genius  does  not  print,  he 

^ * difcovtrs  himfelf  by  nothing  more  than 
by  his  abilities  in  difpUte.  However  let  him 
iliew  folidity  in  his  opinions,  together  with  eafe, 
elegance,  and  vivacity  in  his  expreffions,  yet  if 
an  impudent  face  be  found  to  baflie  him,  he 
/hall  be  judged  infer four  m other  refpe&s.  I 
mean  he  will  grow  cheap  in  mixed  company  : 
for  as  to  feleft  judges,  they  will  form  their  opi- 
nions by  another  fcale  : with  thefe,  a fmgle  e- 
pifHe,  penned  with  propriety,  will  more  effe£Vual- 
ly  prove  his  wit,  than  an  hundred  defeats  in  his. 
converfation  will  demonitrate  the  reverfe. 

It  is  true  there  is  nothing  difplays  a genius,  I 
mean  a quicknefs  of  genius,  more  than  a dif- 
pute  ; as  two  diamonds,  encountering,  contri- 
bute to  each  other’s  luftre.  But  perhaps  the 
odds  is  much  againft  the  man  of  tafte  in  this 
particular. 

Bashfulness  is  more  frequently  connected 
with  good  fenfe,  than  we  find  affurance  : and 
knpudence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  the 
mere  effeft  of  downright  ftupidity.  On  this  ac- 
count the  man  of  genius  has  as  much  the  advan- 
tage of  his  antagonift,  as  a race-horfe,  carrying 
a finall  weight,  has  over  his  rival  that  bears  a 
larger  ; modefty,  like  the  weight  to  which  I al- 
lude, not  flittering  its  owner  to  exert  his  real 
ftrength  ; which  effrontery  is  allowed  to  do, 
without  let  or  impediment. 


It 
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It  may  be  urged,  and  juftly  enough,  that  it 
is  common  to  be  partial  to  the  modeft  man ; and 
that  diffidence  makes  good  amends  for  any  re- 
ftraint  it  lays  us  under,  by  the  prejudice  it  gives 
every  hearer  in  our  favour.  But  indeed  this  can 
only  happen,  where  it  meets  with  the  moft  inge- 
nuous judges.  Otherwife  a laugh  will  carry  the 
day,  with  which  the  ignorant  fide  is  generally 
beft  accommodated. 

In  order  to  put  thefe  antagonifts  upon  a fome- 
what  more  equal  footing,  I have  invented  the 
following  inftrument ; for  the  foie  ftruCture  and 
fale  of  which,  I am  not  without  hopes  of  pro- 
curing a patent.  What  I mean,  is  an  artificial 
laughter.  There  are  few  fo  little  converfant  in 
toys,  but  muft  have  feen  inftruments  mechani- 
cally framed  to  counterfeit  the  voices  of  different 
birds.  The  quail-pipe  is  brought  to  fuch  per- 
fection as  even  to  delude  the  very  fpecies.  The 
cuckow  has  been  mimicked  with  no  lefs  accuracy. 
Would  it  not  then  be  an  eafy  matter  to  repre- 
fent  the  laugh  of  this  empty  tribe,  which  has  in 
itfelf  fomething'  artificial ; and  is  not  more  affect- 
ed than  it  is  particular  ? For  the  convenience  of 
the  perfon  that  bears  it,  its  dimenfions  fhould  be 
fo  contrived  as  that  it  might  be  played  on  in  his 
pocket.  Does  it  not  feem  feafible,  that  a laugh- 
ter of  this  kind  may  be  brought  to  anfwer  every 
purpofe  of  that  noife  which  it  refembles  ? If 
there  be  occafion  for  an  expletive,  let  the  owner 
feek  it  in  his  fobb  • as  his  antagonift  would  find 
his  account  in  a loud  oath  or  an  empty  pun.  If 
there  be  need  of  a good  founding  cadence  at 

the 
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v the  clofe  of  a common  period,  it  may  not  be  a- 
mifs  to  harmonize  a fentence  by  what  may  be  call- 
ed a finijbing -Jlroke.  This  inftrument  is  fo  con- 
trived as  to  produce  all  the  variety  of  an  human 
laugh  ; and  this  variation  is  to  be  regulated,  not 
by  the  nature  of  your  fubjedt,  nor  the  wdt  or 
humour  of  a repartee,  but  by  the  difpofition  of 
the  company,  and  the  proper  minute  for  fuch 
an  interlude.  But  to  become  a matter  of  the 
faid  macljine,  let  the  candidate  for  applaufe  fre- 
quent the  company  of  vociferous  difputants  ; 
among  whom  he  may  foon  learn  how  to  per- 
form a converfation. 

One  or  two  of  thefe  inftruments  I have  al- 
ready finiflred,  though  not  indeed  to  the  perfec- 
tion, at  which  I expert  they  may  foon  arrive.  A 
gentleman  vifited  me  t’other  day  who  has  the 
jufteft  claim  that  can  be,  to  the  ufe  of  them  ; 
having  nothing  in  his  character  that  can  obfcure 
the  greateft  merit,  but  the  greateft  modefty.  I 
communicated  my  invention,  defiring  him  to  make 
trial  of  it,  on  the  firft  occafion.  He  did  fo,  and 
when  I faw  him  next,  gave  me  leave  to  publifb 
the  following  account  of  its  efficacy  in  my  next 
advertifement.  The  firft  time  I employed  it,  faid 
my  friend,  was  in  a fort  of  controverfy  with  a 
beau  ; who  had  contrived  means  by  the  ufe  of 
his  fnuff-box,  to  fupply  both  want  of  language 
and  of  thought.  In  this  manner  he  prolonged 
his  argument ; and  really  to  the  company,  which 
confided  of  ladies,  difcovered  more  fagacitv  with- 

• out  thinking,  than  I could  do  by  its  aftiftance. 
1 bethought  myfelf  immediately  of  your  inftru- 
ment, 
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fnent,  and  had  recourfe  to  it.  I obferved  in  what 
part  of  his  difcourfe  he  moft  employed  his  fin- 
gers, and  had  fuddenly  recourfe  to  mine,  with 
equal  emphafis  and  fignificancy.  The  art  was 
not  difcovered,  ere  I had  routed  my  antagonift ; 
having  feated  myfelf  in  a dark  corner,  where  mv 
operations  were  not  difcernible..  I obferved,  that 
as  he  found  himfelf  more  clolely  prefied,  he  grew 
more  and  more  affiduous  in  his  application  to  his 
fnuft-box,  much  as  an  otter  clofely  purfued  is 
forced  to  throw  up  bubbles  that  {how  his  diftrefs. 
I therefore  difcovered  gradually  lefs  and  lefs  oc- 
cafion  for  {peaking  ; and  for  thinking  none  at  all. 
I played  only  a flourifh  in  anfwer  to  the  argu- 
ment at  his  finger’s  ends  ; and  after  awhile  found 
him  as  mortal  in  this  part  as  in  any  other.  When 
his  caufe  was  juft  expiring,  after  a very  long  pur- 
fuit,  and  many  fruitlefs  turnings  and  evafiens  in 
the  courle  of  it,  I founded  my  inftrument  with 
as  much  alacrity,  as  a huntfinan  does  his  horn  on 
the  death  of  an  hare. 

The  next  whom  I engaged  was  a more  formi- 
dable difputant ; and  I own  with  a fenfe  of  gra- 
titude that  your  inftrument  alone  could  render 
me  a match  for  him.  His  ftrength  of  argument 
was  his  ftrength  of  lungs  ; and  he  was,  uncuc- 
ftionably,  an  able  antagonift.  However,  if  your 
machine  put  me  upon  a par  with  him,  I think  I 
may  fay  without  vanity,  that,  in  point  of  reafon,  I 
had  the  upper  hand.  I {hall  only  add,  that  as  it 
was  habitual  for  him  to  anfwer  arguments  by  vo- 
ciferation, fo  it  became  needlefs  for  me  to  give 
han  any  anfwer  of  a better  kind. 
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Thus  far  my  friend  : I do  not  queftion  but 
there  will  appear  artifts,  that  fhall  undertake  to 
inftrufl  the  diffident,  the  fubmilTive,  and  the  bafh- 
ful,  how  to  perform  the  whole  gamut  of  orato- 
rical and  rffible  mulxc  : and  as  there  is  a kind  of 
humorous  laughter,  which  draws  all  others  into 
its  own  vortex,  I need  not  here  affert  that  I would 
have  this  branch  very  much  inculcated. 

Neither  is  this  inftrument  of  importance  in 
difpute  alone,  or  controverfy ; but  where-ever  one 
man’s  faculties  are  more  prone  to  laughter  than 
another’s.  Trifles  will  burfl:  one  man’s  fides, 
which  will  not  difturb  the  features  of  another ; 
and  a laugh  one  cannot  join,  is  almoft  as  irkfome 
as  a lamentation.  It  is  like  a peal  rung  after  a 
wedding  ; where  a whole  parifh  fhall  be  ftunned 
with  noife,  becaufe  they  want  that  occafion  to 
rejoice,  which  the  perfons  at  leaft  imagine  to  be 
their  lot,  that  occafioned  it.  The  founds  are 
pleafing  to  their  ears,  who  And  them  conformable 
to  their  own  ideas  ; but  thofe  who  are  not  in 
temper,  or  unconcerned,  find  them  a flupefying 
repetition. 

When  therefore  my  mind  is  not  in  tune  with 
another’s,  what  ftrikes  his  will  not  vibrate  on 
mine.  All  I then  have  to  do,  is  to  counterfeit 
a laugh  ; which  is  an  operation  as  artificial,  as 
the  machine  I have  been  defcribing. 

The  actions  of  our  lives,  even  thofe  we  call 
moft  important,  feem  as  much  fubjeft  to  trifles, 
as  our  very  lives  themfelves.  We  frame  many 
notable  projects  in  imagination,  and  promife  to 
ourfelves  an  equal  term  of  life.  It  is  however 
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in  the  power  of  the  minute!!  accident,  to  ihorten 
the  one,  and  difcon'cert  the  other.  It  is  with 
mankind  as  with  certain  fire-engines,  whole  mo- 
tion may  be  flopped  in  the  midlf  of  its  rapidity, 
by  the  interpofition  of  flraw  in  a particular  part 
of  them. 

The  following  transition  from  the  original 
Spanifh,  will  fufficiently  illuftrate  the  foregoing 
aflertion.  Dod  Pedro  * * * * was  one  of  the 
principal  grandees  of  his  age  and  country.  Pie 
had  a genius  equal  to  his  birth,  and  a difpofition 
remarkably  contemplative.  It  was  his  cuftom, 
on  this  account,  to  retire  from  the  world  at  Ha- 
ted periods,  and  to  indulge  himfelf  in  all  the 
mazes  of  a fine  imagination.  It  happened  as  he 
one  day  fat  in  his  ftudy,  that  he  fixed  his  eye  on 
a neighbouring  fpider.  The  moft  trivial  object 
(if  any  natural  object  can  be  termed  fo)  ferved 
him  frequently  for  the  foundation  of  fome  mo- 
ral and  fublime  reflection.  He  lurveyd  the  crea- 
ture attentively,  and  indulged  the  bias  of  his 
thought,  till  he  was  loft  in  the  excurfions  of  a 
profound  reverie.  The  curious  workmanfhip  of 
this  unregarded  animal  brought  at  once  into  his 
mind  the  whole  art  of  fortification.  He  obfer- 
ved  the  deficiency  of  human  fkill,  and  that  no 
cunning  could  have  contrived  her  fo  proper  ant 
habitation.  He  found  that  no  violence  could 
affetft  the  extremities  of  her  lines,  but  what  was 
immediately  perceptible,  and  liable  to  alarm  her 
at  the  centre.  He  obferved  the  road  by  which 
fhe  Tallied  forth,  ferved  to  convey  intelligence 
from  without,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  added 
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drength  and  (lability  to  the  work  within.  He 
was  at  once  furprifed  and  pleafed  with  an  object, 
which,  although  common,  he  happened  not  to 
have  beheld  in  the  fame  light,  or  with  the  fame 
attention.  From  this  inftant  he  bent  his  thoughts 
upon  the  advancement  of  military  fortification  : 
and  he  often  would  declare  it  was  this  trivial  in- 
cident that  gave  him  a reliih  for  that  (ludy,  which 
he  afterwards  purfued  with  fuch  application  and 
iuccefs. 

He  fpent,  in  fhort,  fo  much  time  upon  the  at- 
tainment of  this  fcience,  that  he  grew  as  capable 
of  executing  any  part  of  it,  as  fpeculation  alone 
could  render  him.  Nothing  wanted  now,  but 
practice,  to  complete  the  fame  of  his  abilities. 
That  in  fhort  was  his  next  purfuit.  He  became 
dehrous  of  experiencing  what  had  been  fo  fuc- 
cefsful  in  imagination,  and  to  make  thofe  mural 
(allies,  which  had  been  attended  there  with  vic- 
tory. To  this  end  he  had  little  to  do,  but  excite 
the  ambition  of  his  young  monarch ; to  enforce 
by  tedimony  of  his  friends  his  qualifications  for 
the  pod  he  fought ; and,  on  the  firft  delivery  of 
his  petition,  to  obtain  preferment  from  the  king. 

This  happened  to  be  a time  of  the  profound- 
eft  tranquility  ; little  agreeable  to  a perfon  eager 
of  glory,  furnifhed  with  (kill,  and  confcious  of  a- 
bilities.  Such  was  this  ingenious  nobleman.  He 
well  knew  the  ambition  of  princes,  and  of  his 
monarch  in  particular.  But  he  was  not  acquaint- 
ed with  his  own.  .That  imperious  and  fubtle 
pallion,  is  often  mod  predominant  when  it  is  lead 
perceived.  When  it  once  prevails  in  any  great 
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degree,  we  find  our  reafon  grow  fuhfervient, 
and,  inflead  of  checking  or  contradi&ing,  it 
ftoops  to  flatter  and  to  authorife  it.  Imlead  of 
undeceiving,  ihe  confirms  us  in  our  errour  ; «md 
even  levels  the  mounds  and  fmooths  the  oblfiuc- 
tions,  which  it  is  her  natural  piovincc  to  intci- 
pofe.  This  was  the  cafe  of  Don  Pedro.  The 
delicacy  of  his  tafte  increafcd  his  fenfibility ; and 
his  fenfibility  made  him  more  a flave.  I he  mind 
of  man,  like  the  finer  parts  of  matter,  the  moie 
delicate  it  is,  naturally  admits  the  more  deep  and 
the  more  vifible  imprefllons.  The  pureft  fpirits 
are  the  foonell  apt  to  take  the  flame.  Let  us 
therefore  be  the  more  candid  to  him,  on  account 
of  the  vivacity  of  his  paflions,  feduced,  as  indeed 
he  was,  into  very  unwarrantable  fchemes. 

He  had  in  brief  conceived  a project,  to  give 
his  mailer  an  univerfal  monarchy,  He  had  cal- 
culated every  article,  with  the  utmoft  labour  and 
precifion,  and  intended,  within  a few  days,  to  pre- 
fent  his  project  to  the  king. 

Spain  was  then  in  a Hate  of  affluence  ; had  a 
large  army  on  foot,  together  with  means  and  op- 
portunities of  railing  an.immenfe  one.  It  were 
impoflible  to  anfwer  for  the  pofiibie  events,  that 
might  dellroy  their  hopes  of  fuch  an  enterprife. 
Difficulty  often  attends  the  execution  of  things 
the  moll  fealible  and  well-contrived  in  theory. 
But  whoever  was  acquainted  with  the  author  of 
this  projedl,  knew  the  pollure  of  affairs  in  Eu- 
rope at  that  time,  the  ambition  of  the  prince,  and 
the  many  circumflances  that  eonfpired  to  favour" 
it,,  might  have  thought  the  project  would  have 
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been  agreed  to,  put  in  practice,  and,  without 
fome  particular  interpolation  of  fortune,  been, 
attended  with  fuccefs.— But  fortune  did  not  put 
her i elf  to  any  particular  trouble  about  the 
matter. 

Don  Pedro,  big  with  vaft  defigns,  was  one 
d-iy  walking  in  his  fields.  He  was  promifed  the 
next  morning  an  audience  of  the  king.  He  was 
preparing  himfelf  fora  converfatiou,  which  might 
prove  of  fo  much  confequence  to  all  mankind  ; 
when  walking  thoughtfully  along  and  regardlefs 
of  his  path,  his  foot  happened  to  humble,,  and  to 
overturn  an  ant’s  neft.  He  caff  his  eyes  upon 
the  ground  to  lee  the  occalion  of  his  miftake, 
where  he  fpied  the  little  animals  in  the  moll  mi- 
ferable  confullon.  He  had  the  delicacy  of  fen- 
timent,  to  be  really  forry  for  what  he  had  done ; 
and,  putting  himfelf  in  their  condition,  began  to 
reflect  upon  the  confequence.  It  might  be  am 
age,  to  them,  ere  they  could  recover  their  tran- 
quillity. He  viewed  them  with  a fort  of  frhile  to 
find  the  anxiety  they  underwent  for  fuch  perifh- 
able  habitations.  Yet  he  conlldered  that  his  con- 
tempt was  only  the  effect  of  his  own  fuperiority ; 
and  that  there  might  be  fome  created  beings  to 
whom  his  own  fpecies  muff  appear  as  trifling. 
His  remark  did  not  ceafe  here.  He  conftdered 
his  future  enterprise,  with  an  eye  to  fuch  a race 
of  beings.  He  found  it  muff  appear  to  them  in 
a light  as  difadvantageous,  as  the  ambition  and 
vain-glory  of  an  ant  would,  to  himfelf.  How  ri- 
diculous^  he  faid,  muft  this  republic  appear  to 
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me,  could  I difcern  its  aftions,  as  it  has  probably 
many,  that  are  analogous  to  thofe  of  human* 
nature  ? Suppofe  them  at  continual  variance  a- 
bout  the  property  of  a grain  of  fand.  Suppofe 
one,  that  had  acquired  a few  fands  more  to  his 
portion  — as  alio  one  grain  of  wheat,  and  one 
fmall  particle  of  barley-flour,  fhould  think  him- 
felf  qualified  to  tyrannize  over  his  equals,  and  to 
lord  it  uncontrolled.  Confider  him,  on  this  ac- 
count, not  contented  to  make  ufe  of  the  nume- 
rous legs  withwhich  nature  has  fupplied  him, borne 
aloft  by  a couple  of  flaves  within  the  hollow  of 
an  hulk  of  wheat,  five  or  lix  others,  at  the  fame 
time,  attending  folemnly  upon  the  proceffion.. 
Suppofe  laftly,  that,  among  this  people,  the  prime 
minifter  fhould  perfuade  the  reft  to  level  war 
upon  a neighbouring  colony ; and  this  in  order 
to  be  ftyled  the  fovereign  of  two  hillocks,  infteacL 
of  one  ; while  perhaps  their  prefent  condition 
Leaves  them  nothing  to  wifh  befide  fuperfluities. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  moft 
inconfiderable  among  mankind,  nay  of  any  fpe- 
cies  of  animals  fuperiour  to  their  own,  to  deftroy 
at  once  the  minifter  and  the  people  altogether  : 
This  is  doubtlefs  very  ridiculous,  yet  this  is  doubt- 
lefs  my  own  cafe,  in  refpeft  of  many  fubordinate 
beings,  and  very  certainly  of  the  fupreme  one. 
Farewell  then  ye  air-built  citadels  ! Farewell  vi- 
fions  of  unfolid  glory  ! Don  Pedro  will  feek  no 
honour  of  fo  equivocal  an  acceptation,  as  to  de- 
grade his  charadler  to  a fuperiour  fpecies,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  exalts  him  before  his  own. 
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See  here  a juft  concluilon  ! In  fhort,  he  found 
it  fo  fairly  drawn,  as  immediately  to  drop  his 
project,  leave  the  army,  and  retire  : of  which 
whimfical  relation  it  may  be  well  enough  obfsr- 
ved,  that  a fpider  had  enflaved  the  world  had 
not  an  ant  obftructed  his  defign.. 
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UPON  ENVY. 

TO  A FRIEND,  R.  G. 

WHence  is  it,  my  friend,  that  I feel  it 
impoflible  to  envy  you,  although  here- 
after your  qualifications  may  make  whole  mil- 
lions do  fo  ? for,  believe  me,  when  I affirm,  that 
I deem  it  much  more  fuperfluous,  to  wifh  you 
honours  to  gratify  your  ambition,  than  to  wifh 
you  ambition  enough,  to  make  your  honours  fa- 
tisfa&ory. 

It  feems.  an  hard  cafe  that  envy  fhould  be  the 
confequence  of  merit,  at  the  fame  time  that  fcora 
fo  naturally  attends  the  want  of  it.  It  is  how- 
ever in  fome  meafure  perhaps  unavoidable  (and 
perhaps  in  fome  fenfe  an  ufeful)  paffion  in  all 
the  mofl  heroic  natures ; where,  refined  through 
certain  drainers,  it  takes  the  name  of  emulation. 
It  is  a pain  arifing  in  our  breads,  on  contempla- 
tion of  the  fuperiour  advantages  of  anodier  : and 
its  tendency  is  truly  good,  under  fome  certain 
regulations. 

All  honour,  very  evidently,  depends  upon 
comparifon  ; and  consequently  the  more  nume- 
rous are  our  fuperiours,  the  fmaller  portion  of  it 
falls  to  our  fhare.  Confidered  relatively,  we  arc 
dwarfs,  or  giants ; though  confidered  abfolutely, 
we  are  neither.  However  the  love  of  this  rela- 
tive grandeur,  is  made  apart  of  our  natures  ; and' 
the  ufc  of  emulation  is  to  excite  our  diligence  in. 
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purfuit  of  power,  for  the  fake  of  beneficence. 
The  infiances  of  its  perverfion  are  obviqus  to 
every  one’s  obfervation.  A vitious  mind,  in- 
Itead  of  its  own  emolument,  ftudies  the  debafe- 
ment  of  his  fuperiour.  A perfon,  to  pleafe  one  of 
this  caft,  rauft  needs  divefl:  himfelf  of  all  ufeful 
qualities;  and  in  order  to  be  beloved,  difcover 
nothing  that  is  truly  amiable.  One  may  very 
fiifely  fix  our  efteem  on  thofe  whom  we  hear 
fome  people  depredate.  Merit  is  to  them  as  uni- 
formly odious,  as  the  fun  itfelfi  to  the  birds  of 
darknefs.  An  author,  to  judge  of  his  own  me- 
rit, may  fix  his  eye  upon  this  tribe  of  men  ; and 
fuffer  his  fatisfaction  to  arife  in  due  proportion 
to  their  difcontent.  Their  difapprobation  will 
fufnciently  influence  every  generous  bofom  in 
his  favour  : and  I would  as  implicitly  give  my 
applaufe  to  one  whom  they  pull  to  pieces  ; as  the 
inhabitants  of  Pegu  worfhip  thofe  that  have  been 
devoured  by  apes. 

’Tis  another  perverfion  of  this  pafiion,  though 
of  a lefs  enormous  nature,  when  it  merely  fti- 
mulates  us  to  rival  others  in  points  of  no  intrin- 
fic  worth.  To  equal  others  in  the  ufelefs  part& 
of  learning ; to  purfue  riches  for  the  fake  of  an 
equipage  as  brilliant ; to  covet  an  equal  know- 
ledge of  a table  ; to  vie  in  jockeyfhip,  or  cun- 
ning at  a bett.  Thefe  and  many  other  rivalfhips, 
anfwer  not  the  genuine  purpofes  of  emulation. 

I believe  the  pafiion  is  oftentimes  derived 
from  a too  partial  view  of  our  own  and  others, 
excellencies.  We  behold  a man  poflefied  of  fome 
particular  advantage,  and  we  immediately  reflect 
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upon  its  deficiency  in  ourfelves.  We  wait  not 
to  examine  what  others  we  have  to  balance  it. 
We  envy  another  man’s  bodily  acomplifhments ; 
when  our  mental  ones  might  preponderate,  would 
we  put  them  into  the  fcale.  Should  we  alk  our 
own  bo fo ms  whether  we  would  change  fitua- 
tions  altogether,  I fancy  felf-love  would,  gene- 
rally, make  us  prefer  our  own  condition.  But  if 
our  fentiments  remain  the  fame  after  fuch  an  ex- 
amination, all  we  can  juftly  endeavour  is  our 
own  real  advancement.  To  meditate  his  detri- 
ment either  in  fortune,  power,  or  reputation,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  is  infamous,  has  often  a 
tendency  to  deprefs  ourfelves.  But  let  us  con- 
fine our  emulation  to  points  of  real  worth ; to 
riches,  power,  or  knowledge  ; only  that  we  may 
rival  others  in  beneficence. 
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A VISION. 

INgenious  was  the  device  of  thofe  celebrated 
worthies,  who,  for  the  more  effe<5tual  pro- 
mulgation of  their  well-grounded  maxims,  fii'ft 
pretended  to  divine  infpiration.  Peace  be  to  their 
manes  ; may  the  turf  lie  lightly  on  their  bread; ; 
and  the  verdure  over  their  grave,  be  as  perpe- 
tual as  their  memories  ! Well  knew  they,  que- 
ftionlefs,  that  a proceeding  of  this  nature,  muft 
afford  an  excufe  to  their  modefty,  as  well  as  add 
a weight  to  their  inftrudlions.  For,  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  if  we  may  believe  the  hiftories 
of  the  bell  repute,  man  has  ever  found  a delight 
in  giving  credit  to  furpriling  lies.  There  was 
indeed  neceffary  a degree  of  credit,  previous  to 
this  delight ; and  there  was  neceffary  a delight, 
in  order  to  enforce  any  degree  of  credit.  But  ib 
it  was,  that  the  pleafure  rofe,  in  a proportion  to 
the  wonder ; and  if  the  love  of  wonder  was  but 
gratified,  no  matter  whether  the  tale  was  found- 
ed upon  a witch  or  an  Egeria  ; on  a rat,  a pi- 
geon, the  pummel  of  a fword,  a bloated  Sibyl, 
or  a three-foot  ftool. 

Of  all  writers  that  bear  any  refemblance  to 
thefe  originals,  thofe  who  approach  the  neareft 
are  fuch  as  defcribe  their  extraordinary  dreams 
and  vifions.  Of  oftentation  we  may  not,  perad- 
venture,  accufe  them,  who  claim  to  themfelves 
no  other  than  the  merit  of  fpedtators.  Of  want 
of  abilities  we  muft  not  cenfure  them  ; when  we 
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arc  given  to  know  that  their  imagination  had  no 
more  part  in  the  affair,  than  a whited  wall  has, 
in  thofe  various  figures  which  fome  crafty  artifl 
reprefen ts  thereon. 

The  firffc  meditation  of  a folitary,  is  the  be- 
haviour of  men  in  active  life.  Haplefs  fpecies, 
I cried,  how  very  grofsly  art  thou  miftaken  ! 
How  very  fupine,  while  youth  permits  thee  to 
gain  the  prize  of  virtue  by  relfraint ! how  very 
refolute  when  thine  age  leaves  nothing  to  reftraiq, 
thee  ! thou  giveft  a loofe  to  thine  inclinations, 
till  they  lofe  their  very  being  ; and,  like  a lamp 
overwhelmed  with  oil,  are  extinguifhed  by  in- 
dulgence. What  folly  to  dream  of  virtue,  when 
there  is  no  longer  ror « a for  felf-denial ; or,  when 
the  enemy  expires  by  flcknefs,  to  demand  the 

honour  of  a triumph  ! Mufing  upon  this  fub- 

jecb,  I fell  into  a profound  dumber  ; and  the 
vifion  with  which  it  furnifhed  me,  fliall  fupply 
materials  for  this  eflay. 

I was,  methouglit,  tranfported  into  a winding 
valley,  on  each  fide  of  wlaofe  area,  fo  far  'as  my 
eye  could  fee,  were  held  up  (in  the  manner  of  a 
picture)  all  the  pleafing  objects  either  of  art  or 
nature.  Hills  rofe  one  beyond  another,  crown- 
ed with  trees,  or  adorned  with  edifices  ; broken 
rocks  contra fted  with  lawns,  and  foaming  rivers 
poured  headlong  over  them  ; gilded  fpires  enli- 
vened even  the  fun-fhine ; and  lone’fome  ruins, 
by  the  fide  of  woods,  gave  a folemnity  to  the 
fhade.  It  would  be  endlefs,  or  rather  impoflible, 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  vaft  variety.  It  deemed, 
Vol.II.  H £, 
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as  though  people  of  whatever  inclinations  might 
here  meet  with  their  favourite  object. 

While  I flood  amazed,  and  even  confound- 
ed, at  fo  affonifhing  a landfcape  ; an  old  man  ap- 
proached towards  me,  and  offered  his  affiftance 
in  allevating  my  furprife.  You  obferve,  fays 
he,  in  the  middle  path,  a train  of  fprightly  fe- 
male pilgrims  *,  condurfled  by  a matron  f of  a 
graver  caff.  She  is  habited,  as  you  may  obferve, 
in  a robe  far  more  plain  and  fimple  than  that  of 
any  amidft  her  followers.  It  is  her  province  to 
reftrain  her  pupils,  that  the  objects  glittering  on 
each  fide  may  not  feduce  them  to  make  excur- 
fions,  from  which  they  fcarce  ever  find  their 
right  way  again.  You  may  not,  perhaps,  fufpedl 
the  gulfs  and  precipices  that  lie  intermixed  a- 
midft  a fcenery  fo  delightful  to  the  eye.  You 
fee,  indeed,  at  a confiderable  diftance,  the  gilt 
dome  of  a temple,  raifed  on  columns  of  the 
whiteft  marble.  I muff  inform  you,  that  with- 
in this  temple  refides  a lady  ±,  weaving  wreaths 
of  immortal  amaranth  for  that  worthy  matron, 
if  flie  exert  her  authority  ; and,  as  their  obedi- 
ence is  more  or  lefs  entire,  fhe  has  alfo  garlands 
of  inferiour  luftre  to  recompenfe  the  ladies  in 
her  train. 

Your  own  fagacity,  added  he,  will  fupply  the 
place  of  farther  inftrudlions,  and  then  vanifhed 
in  an  inflant. 

The  fpace  before  me,  as  it  appeared,  was  croff- 
ed  by  four  fuccefllve  rivers.  Over  thefe  were 

* The  Pafiions.  f Rc-fon,  J Virtue. 
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thrown  as  many  bridges,  and  beyond  each  of 
thefe  fleams  the  ground  feemed  to  vary  its  de- 
gree of  luftre,  as  much  as  if  it  had  lain  under  a 
different  climate.  On  the  fide  of  each  of  thefe 
rivers  appeared,  as  I thought,  a receptacle  for 
travellers  ; fo  that  the  journey  feemed  to  be  por- 
tioned into  four  diRinft  ftages.  It  is  poffible 
that  thefe  were  meant  to  reprefent  the  periods  of 
a man’s  life ; which  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old 
age. 

During  the  firft  Rage,  our  travellers  pro- 
ceeded without  much  diRurbance.  Their  excur-- 
Rons  were  of  no  greater  extent  than  to  crop  a 
primrofe,  or  a daify,  that  grew  on  the  way-fide  : 
and  in  thefe  their  governefs  indulged  them.  She 
gave  them  but  few  checks,  and  they  afforded  her. 
but  little  ©ccafion,  But  when  they  arrived  at 
the  fecond  period,  the  cafe  then  was  greatly  al- 
tered. The  young  ladies  grew  viably  enamoured 
of  the  beauties  on  each  Rde ; and  the  governefs 
began  to  feel  a confcioufnefs  of  her  duty  to  re- 
Rrain  them.  They  petitioned  clamoroufly  to 
make  one  fhort  excurRon-,  and  met  with  a de- 
cent refufal.  One  of  them,  that  vifibly  {hewed 
herfelf  the  greateR  vixen  and  romp  * amongR 
them,  had  a thoufand  arts  and  Rratagems  to  cir- 
cumvent her  well-meaning  governefs.  I muR 
here  mention,  what  I remarked  afterwards,  that 
fome  of  the  pupils  felt  greater  attractions  in  one: 
Rage  ■ and  fome  in  another.  And  the  fcene- 
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before  them  being  well  variegated  with  moffy 
banks,  and  purling  ftreams,  frilking  iambs,  and 
piping  Ihepherds ; infpired  a longing  that  was 
inexpreffible,  to  one  that  feemed  of  an  amorous 
complexion.  She  requefted  to  make  a fhort  di- 
grefiion  ; pointed  to  the  band  of  fhepherds  dan- 
cing ; and,  as  I obferved,  prefented  a glals, 
through  which  the  matron  might  diftin£Uy  view 
them.  The  governefs  applied  the  glafs,  and  it 
was  wonderful  to  trace  the  change  it  effected. 
She,  who  before  had  with  much  conftancy  op- 
pofed  the  prayers  of  her  petitioned,  now  began 
to  lean  towards  her  demands  ; and,  as  if  Ihe  her- 
felf  were  not  quite  indifferent  to  the  lcene  of 
pleafure  Ihe  had  beheld,  grew  remifs  in  her  di- 
fcipline  ; foftened  the  language  of  diflent ; and, 
with  a gentle  reprimand,  fuffered  her  pupil  to 
elope.  After  this,  however,  foe  winked  her  eyes ; 
that  foe  might  not  at  lead:  bear  teflimony  to  the 
Hep  foe  did  not  approve.  When  the  lady  had  gra- 
tified her  curiofity,  foe  returned  for  the  prefent ; 
but  with  an  appetite  more  inflamed,  and  more 
ynpatient  to  repeat  her  frolic.  The  governefs 
appeared  uneafy,  and  to  repent  of  her  own  com- 
pliance ; and  reafon  good  foe  had ; confidering 
the  confidence  it  gave  her  pupil,  and  the  weight 
it  took  from  her  own  authority. 

They  were  not  pafled  far  from  the  fecond 
ftage  of  their  journey,  ere  they  all  determined 
tp  rebel,  and  fubmit  to  the  tyranny  of  their  lead- 
er no  longer. 

Another  now  took  the  lead  ; and  feizing  aa 
embroidered  handkerchief,  completely  hood- 
winked 
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winked  the  directrefs.  All  now  was  tumult, 
anarchy,  dilagreement,  and  confuilon.  They 
led  their  guide  along,  blindfold,  not  without 
propofals  of  downright  murder.  They  foon  lolt 
fight  of  the  regular  path,  and  ftrode  along  with 
amazing  rapidity.  I fir oukl,  however,  except 
fome  few  *,  who,  being  of  a complexion  natu- 
rally languid,  and  thus  deprived  of  their  protect- 
refs,  • had  neither  conftancy  to  keep  the  road, 
nor  fpirit  enough  to  ftray  far  from  it.  Thefe 
found  the  at  t mo  ft  of  their  inclination  gratified, 
in  treafuring  up  lliells  from  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver, fcooping  foffils  from  the  rocks,  or  prefer- 
ving  plants  that  grew  in  the  valley.  A moth  or 
butterfly  afforded  them  a chace,  and  a grub  or 
beetle  was  a fuitable  companion..  Rut  to  return 
to  the  vagabonds.  • 

The  lady  that  performed  the  feat  of  blinding 
her  governefs,  for  a time,  bore  tire  chief  rulfc ; 
and  held  the  reft  in  a Rate  of  fervitude  f.  She 
feemed  to  be  indeed  formed  for  that  power  and. 
grandeur,  which  was  her  delight ; being  of  a Ha- 
rare remarkably  tall,  with  an  air  of  dignity  in 
her  countenance.  Not  but  others  would  fome- 
times  infift  upon  fome  temporary  gratification. 
As  they  fhaped  their  way  to  a great  city,  f one 
would  loll  and  loiter  on  a bed  of  rofes1;  another 
would  join  the  dance  of  fheph'erds,  and  fome- 
times  retire  with;j|  one  into  the  covert.  A f third 
would  not  move  a ftep  further, . till  fhe  had  ga- 

* 'The  virtuof;-pa(Tion.  f Ambition.  J Indolence. 
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thered  fome  ore  that  was  wafhed  from  the  moun- 
tains. When  they  entered  the  city,  their  diffi- 
pation  was  yet  more  obfervable*  * One  intoxi- 
cated herlelf  with  cordials ; f another  went  in 
quell  of  lace  and  equipage.  The  X lady,  how- 
ever, at  this  time  moll  enterprising,  and  who 
(as  I mentioned  before)  had  ^iven  fuch  a turn  to 
their  affairs,  difcovered  a ftrange  fondnefs  her- 
felf  for  lawn  and  ermine,  embroidered  liars,  and 
golden  collars.  However  difficult  it  feemed  to 
reach  them,  or  how  little  neceffiary  foever  they 
feemed  to  happinefs,  thefc  alone  engaged  her  at* 
tendon ; and  to  thefe  alone  her  hopes  afpired. 
Nay  hie  went  fo  far,  as,  in  failure  of  thefe,  to 
refolve  on  mifery  and  wilful  wretchednefs. 

She  at  length  fucceeded,  at  lead;  fo  far,  as 
to  find  how  little  they  enhanced  her  happinefs ; 
and  her  former  compeers  having  ruined  their 
con  llitu:  ions,  were  once  again  delirous  to  have 
their  queen  reign  over  them.  In  ffiort,  their 
loyalty  regained  the  afcendant ; infomuch,  that 
with  one  confent  they  removed  the  bandage  from 
her  eyes,  and  vowed,  to  obey  her  future  direc- 
tions. 

She  promifecl  to  proettre  them  all  the  happi- 
nefs that  was  confident  with  their  prefent  Hate  ; 
and  advifed  them  all  to  follow  her  towards  the 
path  they  had  forfiken. 

Our  travellers,  in  a little  time  after  this, pair- 
ed over  the  bridge  that  introduced  them  to  their 
doling  llage.  The  fubjeds,  very  orderly,  re- 

* Ebriety.  f Pride  and  Vanity*.  f Ambition. 
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pentant,  and  demiffive ; the  governefs,  more  ri- 
gid and  imperious  than  ever.  The  former,  wi- 
thered, decrepit,  languifhing  ; the  latter,  in  great- 
er vigour,  and  more  beautiful  than  before.  Time 
appeared  to  produce  in  her,  a very  oppoflte  ef- 
fect to  that  it  wrought  in  her  companions.  She 
feemed,  indeed,  no  more  that  eafy  ductile  crea- 
ture, inlulted  and  borne  away  by  the  whims  of 
her  companions.  She  appeared  more  judicious 
in  the  commands  fhe  gave,  and  more  rigorous  iu 
the  execution.  In  fhort,  both  her  own  activity, 
and  the  fupine  lethargy  of  thofe  whom  llie  con- 
dxtdiled,  united  to  make  way  for  her  unlimited 
authority.  Now,  indeed,  a more  limited  rule 
might  have  fecured  obedience,  and  maintained, 
a regularity.  The  ladies  were  but  little  flruck 
with  the  glare  of  objects  on  each  fide  the  way. 
One  alone  I muff  except,  whom  I beheld  look 
wifhfully,  with  a retorted  eye,  towards  the  gold- 
en ore  wafhed  down  by  the  torrents.  The  go- 
vernefs reprefented,  in  the  ftrongefl  terms,  that 
thefe  materials  could  not  be  imported  into  the 
realms  they  were  about  to  enter.  That,  were 
this  even  the  cafe,  they  could  be  there  of  no  im- 
portance. However  fhe  had  not  extirpated  the 
bias  of  this  craving  dame,  when  they  approach- 
ed the  temple  to  which  I formerly  alluded. 

The  temple  flood  upon  a lofty  hill,  half  en- 
circled with  trees  of  never-fading  verdure.  Be- 
tween the  milk-white,  columns  (which  were  of 
the  Doric  order,  the  bafes  gilt,  as  alfo  the  capi- 
tals) a blaze  of  glory  iflued,  of  fuch  fuperiour 
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lu-ftre,  than  none  befide  the  governefs  was  able 
to  approach  it.  She,  indeed,  with  a dejefled 
countenance,  drew  near  unto  the  goddefs ; who 
gently  waved  her  hand,  in  the  way  of  falutatiom 
The  matron  feemed  lefs  dazzled,  than  delight- 
ed, with  her  exceftive  beauty.  She  accofted  her 
with  reverence,  and  with  much  diffidence  began 
to  mention  their  pretenfion  to  her  favour.  “ She 
“ muft  own,  lhe  had  been  too  remifs  in  the  be- 
“ ginning  of  her  government ; fhe  hoped  it 
“ would  be  attributed  to  inexperience  in  the  fub- 
“ de  wiles  of  her  fellow-travellers.  She  flatter- 
“ ed  herfelf,  that  her  feverity  towards  the  con- 
“ clufion  of  her  journey  might  in  fome  fort 
“ make  atonement  for  her  mifbehaviour  in  the 
“ beginning.  Laftly,  that  five  fometimes  found 
“ it  impoflible  to  huar  the  dictates  of  the  god— 
“ defs  amid  the  clamours  of  her  pupils,  and  the 
“ din  of  their  perfuafions.” 

To  this  the  goddefs  made  reply. 

“ You  have  heard,”  faid  fhe,  “ no  doubt,  that' 
“ the  favours  I beftow,  are  by  no  means  con- 
“ fiftent  with  a ft  ate  of  inaflivity.  The  only 
“ time  when  you  were  allowed  an  opportunity 
“ to  deferve  them,  was  the  time  when  your  pu-  • 
“ pils  were  the  moft  refractory  and  perverfe. 
“ The  honours  you  expeft  in  my -court,  are  pro- 
“ portioned  to  the  difficulty  of  a good  under- 
“ taking.  May  you,  hereafter,  .partake  them, 
“ in  reward  of  your  more  vigorous  conduct : for 
die  prcfent  you  are  little  entitled  to  any  recom- 
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“ penfe  frbm  me.  As  to  your  pupils,  I obferve, 
“ they  have  paffed  fentence  upon  themfelves.” 
At  this  inftant  of  time  the  bell  rung  for  fup- 
per,  and  awaked  me  ; I found  the  gardener  by 
my  lide,  prepared  to  plant  a parcel  of  trees ; 
and  that  I had  {lumbered  away  the  hours,  in 
which  I fliould  have  given  him  fuitable  direc- 
tions. 
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UNCONNECTED  THOUGHTS 
on  GARDENING. 

Ardening  may  be  divided  into  three  fpc- 


cies kitchen-gardening — parterre-gar- 

dening— and  landfcape,  or  pidturefque  garden- 
ing : which  latter  is  the  fubjedt  intended  in 
the  following  pages. — It  confifts  in  pleating  the 
imagination  by  feenes  of  grandeur,  beauty,  or 
variety.  Convenience  merely  has  no  fhare  here,, 
any  farther  than  as  it  pleafes  the  imagination. 

Perhaps  the  divilion  of  the  pleafures  of  ima- 
gination, according  as  they  are  {truck  by  the 
great,  the  various,  and  the  beautiful,  may  be 
accurate  enough  for  my  prefent  purpofe  : why 
each  of  them  affedts  us  with  pleafure,  may  be 
traced  in  other  authors.  See  Burke,  Hutchin- 
fon,  Gerard.  The  theory  of  agreeable  fenfa- 
fations,  &c.  * 

There  feerns,  however,  to  be  fome  objedts 
which  afford  a pleafure  not  reducible  to  either  of 
the  foregoing  heads.  A ruin,  for  inftance,  may 
be  neither  new  to  us,  nor  majeftic,  nor  beauti- 
ful, yet  afford  that  pleating  melancholy  which 
proceeds  from  a reflection  on  decayed  magnifi- 
cence. For  this  reafon  an  able  gardener  fhould 
avail  hknfelf  of  objects,  perhaps,  not  very  ftri- 

* Garden-scenes  may  perhaps  be  divide J into  the  fub- 
lime,  the  beautiful,  and  the  melancholy  or  penfive  ; to  which 
laft  I know  not  but  we  may  atTign  a middle  place  betwixt  the 
foimer  two,  as  being  in  fome  fort  compofed  of  both.  See 
Burke’s  fublime,  &c. 
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king,  if  they  ferve  to  conned!  ideas  that  convey 
reflections  of  the  pleating  kind. 

Objects  fhould  indeed  be  lefs  calculated  to 
ftrike  the  immediate  eye,  than  the  judgment  or 
well-formed  imagination  ; as  in  painting. 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  pleafure  of  novelty, 
that  it  makes  an  ugly  object  more  difagreeable. 
It  is  enough  that  it  produces  a fuperiority  be- 
twixt things  in  other  refpedts  equal.  It  feems, 
on  fome  occafions,  to  go  even  further.  Are 
there  not  broken  rocks  and  rugged  grounds,  to 
which  we  can  hardly  attribute  either  beauty  or 
grandeur,  and  yet  when  introduced  near  an  ex- 
tent of  lawn,  impart  a pleafure  equal  to  more 
fhapely  fcenes  ? Thus  a feries  of  lawn,  though 
ever  fo  beautiful,  may  fatiate  and  cloy,  unlefs  the 
eye  paffes  to  them  from  wilder  fcenes  ; and  then 
they  acquire  the  grace  of  novelty. 

Variety  appears  to  me  to  derive  good  part 
of  its  effedt  from  novelty  ; as  the  eye,  palling 
from  one  form  or  colour,  to  a form  or  colour  of 
a different  kind,  finds  a degree  of  novelty  in  its 
prefent  objedt  which  affords  immediate  fatisfac- 
tion. 

Variety  however,  in  fome  inftances,  maybe 
carried  to  fuch  excefs  as  to  lofe  its  whole  effedt. 
I have  obferved  ceilings  fo  crammed  with  ftucco- 
ornaments,  that,  although  of  the  molt  different 
kinds,  they  have  produced  an  uniformity.  A 
fufRcient  quantity  of  undecorated  fpace  is  necef- 
fary  to  exhibit  fuch  decorations  to  advantage. 

Ground  fhould  fir  ft  be  confidered  with  an 
eye  to  its  peculiar  character : whether  it  be  the 

grand, 
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grand,  the  fa v age,  the  fp  rightly,  the  melancholy, 
the  horrid,  or  the  beautiful.  As  one  or  other 
of  thefe  characters  prevail,  one  may  fomewhat 
ftrengthen  its  effeCl,  by  allowing  every  part  fome 
denomination,  and  then  fupporting  its  title  by 
fuitable  appendages. — For  inftance,  The  lover’s 
walk  may  have  affignation-feats,  with  proper 
mottoes — Urns  to  faithful  lovers — Trophies,  gar- 
lands, & c.  by  means  of  art. 

What  an  advantage  muff  fome  Italian  feats 
derive  from  the  circumftance  of  being  lituate  on 
ground  mentioned  in  the  claffics  ? And,  even  in 
England,  where-ever  a park  or  garden  happens  to 
have  been  the  fcene  of  any  event  in  hiftory,  one 
would  furely  avail  one’s  felf  of  that  circumftance, 
to  make  it  more  interefting  to  the  imagination. 
Mottoes  fhould  allude  to  it,  columns,  See.  record 
it ; verfes  moralize  upon  it ; and  curiofity  receive 
its  fliare  of  pleafure. 

In  defigning  a houfe  and  gardens,  it  is  happy 
when  there  is  an  opportunity  of  maintaining  a 
fubordination  of  parts ; the  houfe  fo  luckily  pla- 
ced* as  to  exhibit  a view  of  the  whole  defign.  I 
have  fometimes  thought  that  there  was  room  for 
it  to  referable  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem.  It  is 
rather  to  be  wifhed  than  required,  that  the  more 
ftriking  feenes  may  fucceed  thofe  which  are  lefs 
fo. 

Taste  depends  much  upon  temper.  Some 
prefer  Tibullus  to  Virgil,  and  Virgil  to  Homer — 
Hagley  to  Persfield,  and  Persfield  to  the  Wclfh 
.mountains.  This  occafions  the  different  prefer- 
ences that  are  given  to  fituations A garden 
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ftrikes  us  mo  ft,  where  the  grand,  and  the  plea- 
ling  fucceed,  not  intermingle,  with  each  other. 

I believe,  however,  the  ftiblime  has  general- 
ly a deeper  effect  than  the  merely  beautiful. 

I use  the  words  landfcape  and  profpeft,  the 
former  as  expreflive  of  home  feenes,  the  latter  of 
diftant  images.  Profpefts  fhould  take  in  the  blue 
diftant  hills ; but  never  fo  remotely,  that  they  be 
not  diftinguifhable  from  clouds.  Yet  this  mere 
extent  is  what  the  vulgar  value. 

Landscape  fhould  contain  variety  enough  to 
form  a picture  upon  canvas  ; and  this  is  no  bad 
teft,  as  I think  the  landfcape-painter  is  the  gar- 
dener’s beft  deligner.  The  eye  requires  a fort  of 
balance  here  ; but  not  fo  as  to  encroach  upon 
probable  nature.  A wood,  or  hill,  may  balance 
a houfe  or  cbelifk  ; for  exactnefs  would  be  dif- 
pleaftng.  We  form  our  notions  from  what  we 
have  feen  ; and  though,  could  we  comprehend  the 
univerfe,  we  might  perhaps  find  it  uniformly  re- 
gular ; yet  the  portions  that  we  fee  of  it  habi- 
tuate our  fancy  to  the  contrary. 

The  eye  fhould  always  look  rather  down  upon 
water  : cuftomary  nature  makes  this  requifite. 
I know  nothing  more  fenfibly  difpleafing  than 

Mr  T ’s  flat  ground  betwixt  his  terras  and 

his  water. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  the  fondnefs  of 
former  times  for  ftrait-lined  avenues  to  their 
houfes  ; ftrait-lined  walks  through  their  woods; 
and,  in  fhort,  every  kind  of  ftrait  line ; where 
die  foot  is  to  travel  over,  what  the  eye  has  done 
before.  This  circumftance  is  one  objection.  An- 
Vol.  II.  I other. 
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other,  fomewhat  of  the  fame  kind,  is  the  re- 
petition of  the  fame  object,  tree  after  tree,  for 
a length  of  way  together.  A third  is,  that  this 
identity  is  purchafed  by  the  lofs  of  that  variety 
which  the  natural  country  fupplies  every  where, 
in  a greater  or  lefs  degree.  To  hand  itill  and 
furvey  fuch  avenues,  may  afford  fome  flender 
fatis faction,  through  the  change  derived  from 
perfpe&ive  ; but  to  move  on  continually,  and  find 
no  change  of  fcene  in  the  leaft  attendant  on  our 
change  of  place,  ffiuft  give  actual  pain  to  a per- 
fon  of  tafte.  For  fuch  an  one  to  be  condemned 
to  pafs  along  the  famous  villa  from  * Mofcow 
to  Peterfburg,  or  that  other  from  Agra  to  Lahor 
in  India,  muft  be  as  difagreeable  a fentence,  as  to 
be  condemned  to  labour  at  the  galleys.  I con- 
ceived fome  idea  of  the  fenfation  he  mull  feel, 
from  walking  but  a few  minutes  immured  betwixt 

Lord  D ’s  high-fhorn  yew -hedges,  which 

run  exadlly  parallel,  at  the  diftance  of  about  ten 
feet,  and  are  contrived  perfectly  to  exclude  all 
kind  of  objects  whatfoever. 

When  a building,  or  other  objeft,  has  been 
once  viewed  front  its  proper  point,  the  foot  fhould 
never  travel  to  it  by  the  fame  path  which  the 
eye  has  travelled  over  before.  Lofe  the  object, 
and  draw  nigh,  obliquely. 

The  lide-trees  in  villas  fhould  be  fo  circum- 
hanced  as  to  afford  a probability  that  they  grew 
by  nature. 

Ruinated  flruflures  appear  to  derive  their 
power  of  pleafing  from  the  irregularity  of  fur- 

* Ip.  Montcf^uien,  on  T«  fte. 


face, 
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face,  which  is  variety  ; and  the  latitude  they 
afford  the  imagination  to  conceive  an  enlarge- 
ment of  their  dimcnftons,  or  to  recollect  any  e- 
vents  or  circumftances  appertaining  to  their  pri- 
ftine  grandeur,  fo  far  as  concerns  grandeur  and 
Solemnity.  The  breaks  in  them  fhould  be  as 
bold  and  abrupt  as  poffible.— If  mere  beauty  be 
aimed  at  (which  however  is  not  their  chief  ex- 
cellence), the  waving  line,  with  more  eafy  tranfi- 
tions,  will  become  of  greater  importance. — Events 
relating  to  them  may  be  Emulated  by  numberlefs 
little  artifices ; but  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered, 
that  high  hills  and  hidden  defcents  are  mo  ft  fuit- 
able  to  caftles ; and  fertile  vales,  near  wood  and 
water,  mod  imitative  of  the  ufual  Situation  for 
abbeys  and  religious  houfes ; large  oaks,  in  par- 
ticular, are  effential  to  thefe  latter, 

Whofe  branching  arms » and  reverend  height. 

Admit  a dim  religious  light. 

A cottage  is  a pleaftng  objefl,  partly  on  account 
of  the  variety  it  may  introduce  ; on  account  of 
the  tranquillity  that  feems  to  reign  there ; and 
perhaps,  (I  am  fomewhat  afraid),  on  account  of 
the  pride  of  human  nature. 

Longs  alterius  fpediare  lab  or  cm. 

In  a feene  prefented  to  the  eye,  objects  fhould 
never  lie  fo  much  to  the  right  or  left  as  to  give 
it  any  uneaftnefs  in  the  examination.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  may  be  better  to  admit  valuable  ob- 
jects even  with  this  difadvantage.  They  jfhould 
elfe  never  be  feen  beyond  a certain  angle.  The 
eye  muft  be  eafy  before  it  can  be  pleafed. 

I 2 
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No  mere  flope  from  one  fide  to  the  other  can 
be  agreeable  ground  : The  eye  requires  a ba- 
lance — i.  e.  a degree  of  uniformity  : but  this 
may  be  otherwife  effected,  and  the  rule  fhould  be 
underftood  with  fome  limitation. 

— Each  alley  has  its  brother , 

End  half  the  platform  juft  refeEls  the  other. 

Let  us  examine  what  may  be  faid  in  favour 
of  that  regularity  which  Mr  Pope  expofes. 
Might  he  not  feemingly  as  well  object  to  the  dif- 
pofition  of  an  human  face,  becaufe  it  has  an  eye 
or  cheek  that  is  the  very  picture  of  its  compa- 
nion ? Or  does  not  Providence,  who  has  obferved 
this  regularity  in  the  external  ftruCbnre  of  our 
bodies,  and  difregarded  it  within,  feem  to  confi- 
der  it  as  a beauty  ? The  arms,  the  limbs,  and 
the  feveral  parts  of  them  correfpond  ; but  it  is 
not  the  fame  cafe  with  the  thorax  and  the  abdo- 
men. I believe  one  is  generally  folicitous  for  a 
kind  of  balance  in  a landfcape,  and,  if  I am  not 
miftaken,  the  painters  generally  furnilh  one  : A 
building  for  inftance  on  one  fide,  contrafted  by 
a group  of  trees,  a large  oak,  or  a rifing  hill  on 
the  other.  Whence  then  does  this  tafte  proceed, 
but  from  the  love  we  bear  to  regularity  in  per- 
fection ? After  all,  in  regard  to  gardens,  the 
ih ape  of  ground,  the  difpofition  of  trees,  and 
the  figure  of  water,  muft  be  facred  to  nature  ; 
and  no  forms  muffc  be  allowed  that  make  a dif- 
covery  of  art. 

All  trees  have  a charafter  analogous  to  that 
of  men  : Oaks  are  in  all  refpeCls  the  perfeCl  i- 

mage 
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mage  of  the  manly  charafter : In  fonner  times 
I fhould  have  laid,  and  in  prefent  times  I think 
I am  authoriied  to  fay,  the  Britiih  one.  As  a 
brave  man  is  not  fuddenly  either  elated  by  pro- 
fperity,  on  dcprefled  by  adverdty,  fo  the  oak  dis- 
plays not  its  verdure  on  the  fun’s  fil'd  approach, 
nor  drops  it  on  his  fil'd  departure.  Add  to  this 
its  majeftic  appearance,  the  rough  grandeur  of  its 
bark,  and  the  wide  protection  of  its  branches. 

A large,  branching,  aged  oak,  is  perhaps 
the  raoft  venerable  of  all  inanimate  obje&s. 

Urns  are- more  fblemn,  if  large  and  plain ; 
mere  beautiful,  if  lefs  and  ornamented.  So- 
lemnity is  perhaps  their  point,  and  the  fituation 
of  them  fhould  dill  co-operate  with  it. 

By  the  way,  I wonder  that  lead  datues  are 
not  more  in  vogue  in  our  modem  gardens. 
Though  they  may  not  exprefs  the  finer  lines-  of 
an  human  body,  yet  they  feem  perfectly  well  cal- 
culated, on  account  of  their  duration,  to  embel- 
lilh  landfcapes,  were  they  fame  degrees  inferiour 
to  what  we  generally  behold.  A ftatue  in  a 
room  challenges  examination,  and  is  to  be  ex- 
amined critically  as  a ftatue.  A datue  in  a 
garden  is  to  be  conddered  as  one  part  of  a feene 
or  landfcape  ; the  minuter  touches  are  no  more 
ellential  to  it,  than  a good  landfcape -painter 
would  edeem  them  were  he  to  reprefent  a datue 
in  his  pi  (dure. 

Apparent  art,  in  its  proper  province,  is  al- 
moft  as -important  as  apparent  nature.  They 
contrad  agreeably  ; but  their  provinces  ever 
fhould  be  kept  didinff. 

I 3 Where 
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Where  fome  artificial  beauties  are  fo  dexte- 
roufiy  managed  that  one  cannot  but  conceive  them 
natural,  Tome  natural  ones  are  fo  extremely  fortu- 
nate that  one  is  ready  to  fwear  they  are  artificial. 

Concerning  fcenes,  the  more  uncommon 
th’y  appear,  the  better,  provided  they  form  a 
picture,  and  include  nothing  that  pretends  to  be 
of  nature’s  production,  and  is  not.  The  fhape 
or  ground,  the  fite  of  trees,  and  the  fall  of  wa- 
ter, nature’s  province.  Whatever  thwarts  her 
is  treafon. 

On  the  other  hand,  buildings  and  the  works 
of  art,  need  have  no  other  reference  to.  nature 
than  that  th  y afford  the  w<nu.voi  with  which  the 
human-  mind  is  delighted* 

Art  ffiould  never  be  allowed  to  fet  a foot  in 
the  province  of  nature,  otherwife  than  clande- 
ftinely  and  by  night.  Whenever  fire  is  allowed. 
Jo  appear  here,  and  men  begin  to  compromife 
the  difference^ — night,  Gothicifm,  confuiion,  and 
abfolute  chaos  are  come  again. 

To  fee  one’s  urns-*  obelilks,  and  waterfalls 
laid  open  ; the  nakednefs  of  our  beloved  mi- 
ffreffes,  the  naiads,  and  the  dryads,,  expofed  by 
that  ruffian  winter  to  univerfal  obfervation  ; is  a 
feverity  fcarcely  to  be  fupported  by  the  help  of 
blazing  hearths,  cheerful  companions,  and  a 
bottle  of  the  moft  grateful  burgundy. 

The  works  of  a perfon  that  builds,  begin  im- 
mediately to  decay  ; while  thofe  of  him  who 
plants  begin  directly  to  improve.  In  this,  plant- 
ing promifes  a more  lafting  pleafitrc,  than  build- 
ing ; which,  were  it  to  remain  in  equal  perfec- 
tion, 
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lion,  would  at  beft  begin  to  moulder  and  want 
repairs  in  imagination.  Now  trees  have  a cir~ 
cumftance  that  fuits  our  tafte,  and  that  is  annual 
variety.  It  is  inconvenient  indeed,  if  they  caufe. 
our  love  of  life  to  take  root  and  ftourtlh  with 
them  ; whereas  the  very  famenefs  of  our  ftruc- 
tures  will,  without  the  help  of  dilapidation, 
ierve  to  wean  us  from  our  attachment  to  them. 

It  is  a cuftom  in  fame  countries  to  condemn 
the  characters  of  thofe  (after  death)  that  have 
neither  planted  a tree,  nor  begat  a chiid.. 

The  tafte  of  the  citizen  and  of  the  mere  pea- 
fant  are  in  all  refpeCts  the  fame.  The  former 
gilds  his  balls  ; paints  his  it  one  work  and  itatues 
white  ; plants  his  trees  in  lines  or  circles  * cuts 
his  yew-trees  four-fquare  or  conic  j,  or  gives 
them,  what  he  can,  of  the  refemblance  of  birds, 
or  bears,  or  men  ; fquirtsup  his  rivulet  in  jet- 
teaus ; in  lhort,  admires  no  part  of  nature,  but 
her  duCtility  ; exhibits  every  thing  that  is  gla- 
ring, that  implies  expenfe,  or  that  effects  a fur- 
prife  becaufe  it  is  unnatural.  The  peafant  is  his 
admirer. 

It  is.  always  to  be  remembered  in  gardening, 
that  fublimity  or  magnificence,  and  beauty  or 
variety,  are  very  different  things.  Every  fcene 
v/e  fee  in  nature  is  either  tame  and  infipid,  or 
compounded  of  thofe.  It  often  happens  that 
the  fitme  ground  may  receive  from  art,  either 
certain  degrees  of  fublimity  and  magnificence,  or 
certain  degrees  of  variety  and  beauty,  or  a mix- 
ture of  each  kind.  In  this  cafe  it  remains  to  be 
confidered  in  which  light  they  can  be  rendered1 

moft 


Bioft  remarkable,  whether  as  objects  of  beauty,, 
o r magnilicence.  Even  the  temper  of  the  pro- 
prietor fhould  not  perhaps  be  wholly  difregard- 
ed  : for  certain  complexions  of  foul  will  prefer 
an  orange  tree  or  a myrtle  to  an  oak  or  cedar.. 
However,  this,  fhould  not  induce  a gardener  to 
parcel  out  a lawn  into  knots  of  fhrubbery,  or 
invefl  a mountain  with  a,  garb  of  rofes.  This 
would  be  like  dreffing  a giant  in  a farfenet  gown, 
or  a Saracen’s  head  in  a BrufTels  night-cap.  In- 
deed the  fmall  and  circular  clumps  of  firs,  which 
I fee  planted  upon Tome  fine  large  fwells,  put  me 
often  in  mind  of  a.  coronet  placed  on  an  elephant 
or  camel’s  back.  I fay  a gardener  fhould  not  do 
this,  any  more  than  a poet  fhould  attempt  to 
write  of  the  king  of  Pruffia  in  the  flyle  of 
Philips.  On  the  other  fide,  what  would  become 
of  Lefbia’s  fparrow  fhould  it  be  treated  in  the 
fame  language  with  the  anger  of  Achilles  ? 

Gardeners  may  be  divided  into  three  forts, 
the  landfcape-gardener,  the  parterre-gardener, 
and  the  kitchen-gardener,  agreeably  to  our  firfi: 
divifion  of  gardens. 

I-  rave  ufed  the  word  landf cape- gardeners  ;■ 
becaufe,  in  purfuance  of  our  prefent  tafte  in  gar- 
dening, every  good, painter  of  landfcape  appears 
to  me  the  moft  proper  defigner.  The  misfortune 
of  it  is,  that  thefe  painters  are  apt  to  regard  the 
execution  of  their  work,  much  more  than  the 
choice  of  fubjefl. 

The  art  of  diftancing  and  apprcximatihg, 
comes  truly  within  their  fphere  : the  former  by 
dig  gradual  diminution  of  diftimSlnefs,  and  of 

fize  ; 
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fize  ; the  latter  by  the  reverfe.  A ftrait-lined 
avenue  that  is  widened  in  front,  and  planted 
there  with  yew-trees,  then  firs,  then  with  trees 
more  and  more  fady,  till  they  end  in  the  al- 
mond-willow, or  filver  ofier  ; will  produce  a ve- 
ry remarkable  deception  of  the  former  kind  ; 
which  deception  will  be  increafed,  if  the  nearer 
dark  trees  are  proportionable,  and  truly  larger 
than  thofe  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  that  are 
more  fady. 

To  diftance  a building,  plant  as  near  as  you 
can  to  it,  two  or  three  circles  of  different  colour- 
ed greens.  — Evei'greens  are  beft  for  all  fuch 
purpofes.  Suppofe  the  outer  one  of  holly,  and 
the  next  of  laurel,  tic.  The  confequence  wall  be, 
that  the  imagination  immediately  allows  a fpace 
betwixt  thefe  circles  and  another  betwixt  the 
houfe  and  them  ; and  as  the  imagined  fpace  is 
indeterminate,  if  your  building  be  dim-coloured, 
it  will  not  appear  inconliderable.  The  imagina- 
tion is  a greater  magnifier  than  a microfcopic 
glafs.  And  on  this  head,  I have  known  fome 
inftances,  where,  by  fhewing  intermediate  ground, 
the  diftance  has  appeared  lefs,  than  while  an 
hedge  or  grove  concealed  it. 

Hedges,  appearing  as  fuch,  are  univerfally 
bad.  They  difcover  art  in  nature’s  province. 

Trees  in  hedges  partake  of  their  artificiality, 
and  become  a part  of  them.  There  is  no  more 
fudden,  and  obvious  improvement,  than  an 
hedge  removed,  and  the  trees  remaining  ; yet 
not  in  fuch  manner  as  to  mark  out  the  former 
hedge. 

"Water 
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Water  fhould  ever  appear,  as  an  irregular 
lake,  or  winding  dream. 

Islands  give  beauty,  if  the  water  be  ade- 
quate ; but  ieffen  grandeur  through  variety. 

It  was  the  wife  remark  of  fome  fagacious  ob- 
fsrver,  that  familiarity  is  for  the  mod  part  pro- 
ductive of  contempt.  Gracelefs  offspring  of  fo 
amiable  a parent  ! Unfortunate  beings  that  we 
are,  whofe  enjoyments  mu  ft  be  either  checked, 
or  prove  deftruftive  of  themfelves.  Our  paftions 
are  permitted  to  ftp  a little  pleafure  ; but  are  ex- 
tinguished by  indulgence,  like  a lamp  overwhelm- 
ed with  oil.  Hence  we  negleCt  the  beauty  with 
which  we  have  been  intimate ; nor  would  any  ad- 
dition it  could  receive,  prove  an  equivalent  for 
the  advantage  it  derived  from  the  firft  imprefilon. 
Thus  negligent  of  graces  that  have  the  merit  of 
reality,  we  too  often  prefer  imaginary  ones  that 
have  only  the  charm  of  novelty  : And  hence  we 
may  account,  in  general,  for  the  preference  of 
art  to  nature,  in  our  old-fafhioned  gardens. 

Art,  indeed,  is  often  requiiite  to  colled  and 
epitomize  the  beauties  of  nature  ; but  fhould  ne- 
ver be  differed  to  fet  her  mark  upon  them : I 
mean  in  regard  to  thofe  articles  that  are  of  na- 
ture’s province ; the  fbaping  of  ground,  the 
planting  of  trees,  and  the  difpofition  of  lakes  and 
rivulets.  Many  more  particulars  will  foon  oc- 
cur, which,  however,  ihe  is  allowed  to  regulate, 
fomewhat  clandeftinely,  upon  the  following  ac- 
count.—Man  is  not  capable  of  comprehending  the 
univerfe  at  one  furvey.  Had  he  faculties  equal 
to  this,  he  might  well  be  cenfured  for  any  mi- 
nute- 
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mite  regulations  of  his  own.  It  were  the  fame, 
as  if,  in  his  prefent  lituation,  he  ftrove  to  find 
amufemcnt  in  contriving  the  fabric  of  an  ant’s 
neft,  or  the  partitions  of  a bee-hive.  But  we 
are  placed  in  the  corner  of  a fphere  ; endued 
neither  with  organs,  nor  allowed  a ftation  pro- 
per to  give  us  an  univerfal  view  ; or  to  exhibit 
to  us  the  variety,  the  orderly  proportions,  and 
difpofitions  of  the  fyftem.  We  perceive  many 
breaks  and  blemifhes,  feveral  negleCted  and  un- 
variegated places  in  the  part ; which,  in  the 
whole,  would  appear  either  imperceptible,  or 
beautiful.  And  we  might  as  rationally  expert  a 
fnail  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  beauty  of  our  par- 
terres, dopes,  and  terraftes  — or  an  ant  to  prefer 
our  buildings  to  her  own  orderly  range  of  gra- 
naries, as  that  man  fhould  be  fatisfied,  without  a 
{ingle  thought  that  he  can  improve  the  fpot  that 
falls  to  his  {hare.  But,  though  art  be  nccefiary 
for  collecting  nature’s  beauties,  by  what  reafon 
is  Hie  authorifed  to  thwart  and  to  oppofe  her  ? 
Why  fantaftically  endeavour  to  humanize  thofe 
vegetables,  of  which  nature,  difcreet  nature, 
thought  it  proper  to  make  trees  ? Why  endow 
the  vegetable  bird  with  wings,  which  nature  has 
made  momentarily  dependent  upon  the  foil  ? 
Here  art  feems  very  affeCtedly  to  make  a difplay 
of  that  induftrv,  which  it  is  her  glory  to  conceal. 
The  ft  one  which  reprefents  an  afterifk,  is  valued 
only  on  account  of  its  natural  production  : Nor 
do  we  view  with  pleafure  the  laboured  carvings 
and  futile  diligence  of  Gothic  artifts.  We  view 
with  much  more  fatisfaCtion  fome  plain  Grecian 

fabric, 
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fabric,  where  art,  indeed,  has  been  equally,  but 
lei's  vifibly,  induftrious.  It  is  thus  we,  indeed, 
admire  the  fhining  texture  of  the  lilk-worm  ; but 
we  loath  the  puny  author,  when  Ihe  thinks  pro- 
per to  emerge  ; and  to  difguft  us  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  fo  vile  a grub. 

But  this  is  merely  true  in  regard  to  the  par- 
ticulars of  nature’s  province  ; wherein  art  can 
only  appear  as  the  moll  abjeft  vafTal,  and  had, 
therefore,  better  not  appear  at  all.  The  cafe 
is  different  where  fhe  has  the  direction  of  build- 
ings, ufeful  or  ornamental  ; or,  perhaps,  claims 
as  much  honour  from  temples,  as  the  deities  to 
whom  they  are  inferibed.  Here  then  it  is  her 
intereft  to  be  feen  as  much  as  pofiible  : and, 
though  nature  appear  doubly  beautiful  by  the 
contrail:  her  ftruttures  furnifh,  it  is  not  eafy  for 
her  to  confer  a benefit  which  nature,  on  her  fule, 
will  not  repay. 

A rural  feene  to  me  is  never  perfect  with- 
out the  addition  of  fome  kind  of  building  : In- 
deed I have  known  a fear  of  rock-work,  in  great 
meafure,  fupply  the  deficiency. 

In  gardening  it  is  no  fmall  point  to  enforce 
either  grandeur  or  beauty  by  furprife  ; for  in- 
ftance,  by  abrupt  tranfition  from  their  contraries, 
— but  to  lay  a ftrefs  upon  furprife  only  ; for  ex- 
ample, on  the  furprife  occafioned  by  an  aha  ! 
without  including  any  nobler  purpofe  ; is  a fymp- 
tom  of  bad  tafte,  and  a violent  fondnefs  for 
mere  concetto. 

Grandeur,  and  beauty  are  fo  very  oppofite, 
that  you  often  diminifh  the  one  as  you  increafe 
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the  other.  Variety  is  moft  akin  to  the  latter, 
fimplicity  to  the  former. 

Suppose  a large  hill,  varied  by  art,  with  large 
patches  of  different-coloured  clumps,  fears  of 
rock,  chalk- quarries,  villages,  or  farm-houfes  ; 
you  will  have,  perhaps,  a more  beautiful  feene, 

. but  much  lefs  grand  than  it  was  before. 

In  many  inftances,  it  is  moft  eligible  to  com- 
pound your  feene  of  beauty  and  grandeur. — Sup- 
pofe  a magnificent  fwell  ariling  out  of  a well-va- 
riegated valley  ; it  would  be  difadvantageous  to 
increafe  its  beauty,  by  means  deftruftive  to  its 
magnificence. 

There  may  poftibly,  but  there  feldom  hap- 
pens, any  occafion  to  fill  up  valleys,  with  trees  or 
otherwife.  It  is  for  the  moft  part  the  gardener’s 
bufinefs  to  remove  trees,  or  ought  that  fills  up 
the  low  ground ; and  to  give,  as  far  as  nature  al- 
lows, an  artificial  eminence  to  the  high. 

The  hedge-row  apple-trees  in  Herefordfhire 
afford  a moft  beautiful  lcenery,  at  the  time  they 
are  in  bloftom  : but  the  profpedt  would  be  real- 
ly grander,  did  it  confift  of  fimple  foliage.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  a large  oak  (or  beech)  in  au- 
tumn is  a grander  object  than  the  fame  in  fpring. 
The  fprightly  green  is  then  obfufeated. 

Smoothness  and  eafy  tranfitions  are  no 
frnall  ingredients  in  the  beautiful  ; abrupt  and 
rectangular  breaks  have  more  of  the  nature  of 
the  fublime.  Thus  a tapering  fpire  is,  perhaps, 

a more  beautiful  objeft  than  a tower,  which  is 
grander. 

Many  or  the  different  opinions  relating  to 
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the  preference  to  be  given  to  feats,  villas,  &c. 
are  owing  to  want  of  diftindtion  betwixt  the 
beautiful  and  the  magnificent.  Both  the  former 
and  the  latter  pleafe  ; but  there  are  imaginations 
particularly  adapted  to  the  one,  and  to  the  o- 
ther. 

Mr  Addison  thought  an  open  uninclofed 
champaign  country  formed  the  bed:  landfcape. 
Somewhat  here  is  to  be  confidered.  Large,  unva- 
riegated, fimple  objedts  have  the  beft  pretenfions 
to  fublimity  ; a large  mountain,  wliofe  fides  are 
unvaried  with  objects,  is  grander  than  one  with 
infinite  variety  ; but  then  its  beauty  is  proportion- 
ably  lefs. 

However,  I think  a plain  fpace  near  the 
eye  gives  it  a kind  of  liberty  it  loves  ; and  then 
the  picture,  whether  you  chufe  the  grand  or 
beautiful,  fhould  be  held  up  at  its  proper  di- 
stance. Variety  is  the  principal  ingredient  in 
beauty,  and  fimplicity  is  efiential  to  grandeur. 

Offensive  objedts  at  a proper  difiance,  ac- 
quire even  a degree  of  beauty  ; for  inftance, 
ftubble,  fallow  ground  — 
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On  POLITICS. 


Erhaps  men  of  the  moft  different  feCts  and 


parties  very  frequently  think  the  fame  ; on- 
ly vary  in  their  phrafe  and  language.  At  leaft, 
if  one  examines  their  fir  ft  principles,  which  very 
often  coincide,  it  were  a point  of  prudence,  as 
well  as  candour,  to  conftder  the  reft  as  nothing 


A courtier’s  dependent  is  a beggar’s  dog. 

If  national  reflections  are  unjuft,  becaufe  there 
are  good  men  in  all  nations,  are  not  national 
wars  upon  much  the  fame  footing  ? 

A G overnment  is  inexcufable  for  employ- 
ing  foolifli  minifters  ; becaufe  they  may  examine 
a man’s  head,  though  they  cannot  his  heart. 

I fancy  the  proper  means  of  increaflng  the 
love  we  bear  our  native  country,  is  to  refide  fome 
time  in  a foreign  one. 

The  love  of  popularity  feems  little  eife  than 
the  love  of  being  beloved  ; and  is  only  blame- 
able  when  a perfon  aims  at  the  affeCtions  of  a 
people  by  means  in  appearance  honeft,  but  in 
their  end  pernicious  and  deftruCIive. 

r here  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  heroes  in  fo- 
ciety  as  well  as  butchers  ; and  who  knows  but 
the  neceffity  of  butchers  (inflaming  and  ftimula- 
ting  the  paflions  with  animal  food)  might  at  flrft 
occafion  the  neceflity  of  heroes  ? Butchers,  I 
believe,  were  prior. 

The  whole  myftery  of  a courtly  behaviour 


more. 
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feems  included  in  the  power  of  making  general 
favours  appear  particular  ones. 

A man  of  remarkable  genius  may  afford  to 
pafs  by  a piece  of  wit,  if  it  happen  to  border  on 
abufe.  A little  genius  is  obliged  to  catch  at  every 
witticifm  indifcriminately. 

Indolence  is  a kind  of  centripetal  force. 

It  feems  idle  to  x'ail  at  ambition,  merely  be- 
caufe  it  is  a boundlefs  paffion  ; or  rather  is  not 
this  circumftance  an  argument  in  its  favour  ? If 
one  would  be  employed  or  amufed  through  life, 
fhould  we  not  make  choice  of  a paffion  that  will 
keep  one  long  in  play  ? 

A sportsman  of  vivacity  will  make  choice 
of  that  game  which  will  prolong  his  diverfion  : 
A fox  that  will  fupport  the  chace  till  night,  is 
better  game  than  a rabbit  that  will  not  afford 
him  half  an  hour’s  entertainment.  E. 

The  fubmiffion  of  Prince  Hal  to  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate  that  committed  him,  was  more  to  his 
honour  than  all  the  conquefts  of  Henry  the  Fifth 
in  France. 

The  moft  animated  focial  pleafure  that  I can 
conceive,  may  be,  perhaps,  felt  by  a general  after 
a fuccefsful  engagement,  or  in  it  ; I mean  by 
fuch  commanders  as  have  fouls  equal  to  their  oc- 
cupation. This,  however,  feems  paradoxical, 
and  requires  fome  explanation. 

Resistance  to  the  reigning  powers  is  jufti- 
fiable,  upon  a conviction  that  their  government  is 
inconfiflent  with  the  good  of  the  fubjeCt  ; that 
our  interpofition  tends  to  eflablifh  better  mea- 
fures,  and  this  without  a probability  of  occafion- 
« ing 
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ing  evils  that  may  overbalance  them.  But  thefe 
confiderations  muft  never  be  feparated. 

People  are,  perhaps,  more  vitious  in  towns, 
becaufe  they  have  fewer  natural  objects  there 
to  employ  their  attention— or  admiration  ; like* 
wife  becaufe  one  vitious  character  tends  to  en- 
courage and  keep  another  in  countenance.  How- 
ever it  he,  excluding  accidental  circumftances,  I 
helieve.  the  larged  cities  are  the  molt  vitious  of 
all  others. 

Laws  are  generally  found  to  be  nets  of  fuch 
a texture,  as  the  little  creep  through,  the  great 
break  through,  and  the  middle-fizccl  are  alone 
entangled  in. 

Though  I have  no  fort  of  inclination  to  vin- 
dicate the  late  rebellion,  yet  I am  led  by  candour 
to  make  fome  didinftion  between  the  immorality 
of  its  abettors,  and  the  illegality  of  .their  offence. 
My  Lord  Hardwicke,in  his  condemnation-fpeech  , 
remarks,  with  great  propriety,  that  the  laws  of 
all  nations  have  adjudged  rebellion  to  be  the 
word:  of  crimes.  And  in  regard  to  civil  focieties, 

I believe  there  is  none  but  madmen  will  difpute 
it.  But  barely,  with  regard  to  confcience,  erro- 
neous, judgments  and  ill-grounded . convictions 
may  render  it  fome  people’s  duty.  Sin  does  not 
conliff  in  any  deviation  from  received  opinion  ; 
k does  not  depend  upon  the  underftanding,  but 
the  will.  Now,  if  it  appear  that  a man’s  opi- 
nion has  happened,  to  mifplace  his  duty,  and 
this  opinion  has  not  been  owing  to  any  vitious 
defire  of  indulging  his  appetites;  — in  Ihort,  if  his. 
&wn  reafen,  liable  to  err,  have  buffed  his  will, 
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rather  than  his  will  any  way  contributed  to  biafs 
and  deprave  his  reafon,  he  will,  perhaps,  appear 
guilty  before  none,  befide  an  earthly  tribunal. 

A person’s  right  to  refill:  depends  upon  a 
conviftion,  that  the  government  is  ill  managed  ; 
that  others  have  more  claim  to  manage  it,  or 
will  adminifter  it  better  ; that  he,  by  his  re- 
finance, can  introduce  a change  to  its  advantage, 
and  this  without  any  confequential  evils  that  will 
bear  proportion  to  the  faid  advantage. 

Whether  this  were  not  in  appearance  the 
cafe  of  Balmerino,  I will  not  prefume  to  fay  ; how 
conceived,  or  from  what  delufion  fprung.  But 
as,  I think,  he  was  reputed  an  honeft  man  in 
other  refpe£ts,  one  may  guefs  his  behaviour  was 
rather  owing  to  the  mifreprefentations  of  his 
reafon,  thari  to  any  depravity,  perverfenefs,  or 
difingcnuity  of  his  will. 

If  a perfon  ought  heartily  to  ftickle  for  any 
caufe,  it  Ihould  be  that  of  moderation.  Mode- 
raion  fhould.be  his  party. 
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EGOTISMS, 

FROM  MY  OWN  SENSATIONS. 


L 

I Hate  maritime  expreffions,  fimiles,  and  allu- 
lions  ; my  diflike,  I fuppofe,  proceeds  from 
the  unnaturalnefs  of  {hipping,  and  the  great  lhare 
which  art  ever  claims  in  that  practice. 


II. 

I am  thankful  that  my  name  is  obnoxious  to 
no  pun. 

III. 

May  I always  have  an  heart  fuperiour,  with 
o economy  fuitable,  to  my  fortune. 

IV. 


Inanimates,  toys,  utenfils,  feem  to  merit  a 
kind  of  affettion  from  us,  when  they  have  been 
our  companions  through  various  vicifiitudes.  I 
have  often  viewed  my  watch,  ftandilh,  fnulf-box, 
with  this  kind  of  tender  regard  ; allotting  them 
a degree  of  friendfliip,  which  there  are  fome  men 
who  do  not  deferve.. 


'’Midjl  many  fait  hie fs  only  faithful  found ! 


V. 

I loved  Mr  Somerville,  becaufe  he  knew  fo 
perfectly  what  belonged  to  the  fiocci-nauci-nihili- 
pili-fication  of  money. 

VI. 

It  is  with  me  in  regard  to  the  earth  itfelf,  as 
it  is  in  regard  to  thofe  that  walk  upon  its  furface,. 
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I love  to  pafs  by  crouds,  and  to  catch  diftant 
views  of  the  country  as  I walk  along  ; but  I in- 
fenfibly  chufe  to  fit  where  I cannot  fee  two  yards 
before  me. 

VII. 

I begin,  too  foon  in  life,  to  flight  the  world 
more  than  is  conhftent  with  making  a figure  in  it. 
The  non  eji  tanti  of  Ovid  grows  upon  me  fo  fall, . 
that  in  a few  years  I fhall  have  no  paffion. 

VIII. 

I am  obliged  to  the  perfon  that  fpeaks  me  fair 
to  my  face.  I am  only  more  obliged  to  the  man 
who  fpeaks  well  of  me  in  my  abfence  alfcv 
Should  I be  afked  whether  I chofe  to  have  a per- 
fon fpeak  well  of  me  when  abfent  or  prefent  ? I 
fhould  anfwer,  the  latter  ; for  were  all  men  to  do 
fo,  the  former  would  be  infignificant.. 

IX. 

I feet  an  avarice  of  focial  pleafure,  which 
produces  only  mortification.  I never  fee  a town 
or  city  in  a map,  but  I figure  to  myfelf  many 
agreeable  perfons  in  it,  with  whom  I could  wifh 
to  be  acquainted. 

X. 

It  is  a miferable  thing  to  be  fenfible  of  the -va- 
lue of  one’s  time,  and  yet  reflrained  by  circum- 
flances  from  making  a proper  ufe  of  it.  One 
feels  one’s  felf  fomewhat  in  the  fituation  of  Ad- 
miral Holier. 

XI. 

It  is  a miferable  thing  to  love  where  one  hates ; 
and  yet  it.  is  not  inconfiftent. 
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The  modern  world  confiders  it  as  a part  of 
politenefs,  to  drop  the  mention  of  kindred  in  all 
addreffes  to  relations.  There  is  no  doubt,  that 
it  puts  our  approbation  and  efteem  upon  a lefs 
partial  footing.  I think,  where  I value  a friend, 
I would  not  fuffer  my  relation  to  be  obliterated, 
even  to  the  twentieth  generation.  It  ferves  to 
conned  us  clofer  : where-ever  I difefteemed,  I 
would  abdicate  my  firft  coufin. 

Circumlocutory,  philofophical  obfcenity 
appears  to  me  the  moft  naufeous  of  all  duff. 
Shall  I fay  it  takes  away  the  fpirit  from  it,  and 
leaves  you  nothing  but  a caput  mortuum ; or  fhall 
I fay  rather  it  is  a fir — e in  an  envelope  of  fine 
gilt  paper,  which  only  raifes  expectation  ? Could 
any  be  allowed  to  talk  obfcenely  with  a grace,  it 
were  downright  country-fellows,  who  ufe  an  un- 
affected language  : but  even  among  thefe,  as  they 
grow  old,  it  partakes  again  of  affeCtation. 

It  is  fome  lofs  of  liberty  to  refolve  on  fchemes 
beforehand. 

There  are  a fort  of  people  to  whom  one 
would  allot  good  wiflies  and  perform  good  offices ; 
but  they  are  fometimes  thofe  with  whom  one 
would  by  no  means  fhare  one’s  time. 

I would  have  all  men  elevated  to  as  great 
an  height,  as  they  can  difcover  a luftre  to  the 
naked  eye. 

I AM  furely  more  inclined  (of  the  two)  to 
pretend  a falfe  difdain,  than  an  unreal  efteem. 

Yet  why  repine  ? I have  feen  manfions  on 
the  verge  of  Wales  that  convert  my  farm-houfe 

into 
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into  an  Hampton-court,  and  where  they  fpeak 
of  a glazed  window  as  a great  piece  of  magnifi- 
cence. All  things  figure  by  comparifon.  ' 

I do  not  fo  much  want  to  avoid  being  cheat- 
ed, as  to  afford  the  expenfe  of  being  fo  ; the 
generality  of  mankind  being  feldom  in  good  hu- 
mour but  whilft  they  are  impofing  upon  you  in 
fome  fhape  or  other. 

I cannot  avoid  comparing  the  eafe  and  free- 
dom I enjoy,  to  the  eafe  of  an  old  fhoe,  where 
a certain  degree  of  fhabbinefs  is  joined  with  the 
convenience. 

Not  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Coptic,  nor 
even  the  Chinefe  language,  feems  half  fo  difficult 
to  me  as  the  language  of  refufal. 

I actually  dreamed  that  fomebcdy  told  me 
I muffc  not  print  my  pieces  feparate  ; that  cer- 
tain ftars  would,  if  fingle,  be  hardly  confpicuous, 
which  united  in  a narrow  compafs  form  a very 
fplendid  conftellation. 

The  ways  of  ballad-fingers,  and  the  cries  of 
halfpenny-pamphlets,  appeared  fo  extremely  hu- 
morous, from  my  lodgings  in  F ftreet,  that 

it  gave  me  pain  to  obferve  them  without  a com- 
panion to  partake.  For,  alas,  laughter  is  by  no 
means  a folitary  entertainment. 

Had  I a fortune  of  8 or  1 0,000  1.  a-year,  I 
would  methinks  make  myfelf  a neighbourhood. 
I wTould  firfi;  biiild  a village  with  a church,  and 
people  it  with  inhabitants  of  fome  branch  of 
trade  that  was  fuitable  to  the  country  round.  I 
would  then  at  proper  diftances  ereft  a number  of 
genteel  boxes  of  about  1 000  l,  a-piece,  and  ainufe 

myfelf 
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myfelf  with  giving  them  all  the  advantages  they 
could  receive  from  tafte.  Thefe  would  I people 
with  a fele£l  number  of  well-chofen  friends,  affign- 
ing  to  each  annually  the  fum  of  200  1.  for  life. 
The  falary  fliould  be  irrevocable,  in  order  to  give 
them  independency  ; the  houfe,  of  a more  pre- 
carious tenure,  that,  in  cafes  of  ingratitude,  I 
might  introduce  another  inhabitant. 

How  plaufible  foever  this  may  appear  in  fpe- 
culation,  perhaps  a very  natural  and  lively  novel 
might  be  founded  upon  the  inconvenient  confe- 
quences  of  it,  when  put  in  execution. 

I think  I have  obferved  univerfally,  that  the 
quarrels  of  friends  in  the  latter  part  of  life  are 
never  truly  reconciled.  Male  farta  gratia  ne- 
quicquam  colt , et  refcinditur . A wound  in  the 
friendfhip  of  young  perfons,  as  in  the  bark  of 
young  trees,  may  be  fo  grown  over  as  to  leave 
no  fear.  The  cafe  is  very  different  in  regard  to 
old  perfons,  and  old  timber.  The  reafon  of  this 
may  be  accountable  from  the  decline  of  the  focial 
paffions,  and  the  prevalence  of  fpleen,  fufpicion, 
and  rancour,  towards  the  latter  part  of  life. 

There  is  nothing,  to  me,  more  irkfome  than 
to  hear  weak  and  fervile  people  repeat  with  ad- 
miration every  filly  fpeech  that  falls  from  a mere 
perfon  of  rank  and  fortune.  It  is  crambe  bis 

cocla. The  nonfenfe  grows  more  naufeous 

through  the  medium  of  their  admiration,  and 
Ihews  the  venality  of  vulgar  tempers,  which  can 
confider  fortune  as  the  goddefs  of  wit. 

What  plealure  it  is  to  pay  one’s  debts  ! I 
remember  to  have  heard  Sir  T.  Lyttelton  make 

the 
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the  fame  obfervation.  It  feems  to  flow  from  a 
combination  of  circumftances,  each  of  which  is 
productive  of  pleafure.  In  the  firft  place,  it  re- 
moves that  uneaflnefs  which  a true  fpirit  feels 
from  dependence  and  obligation.  It  affords  plea- 
fure to  the  creditor,  and  therefore  gratifies  our 
focial  affeCtion.  It  promotes  that  future  confi- 
dence, which  is  fo  very  interefting  to  an  honeft 
mind  : it  opens  a profpeCt  of  being  readily  fup- 
plied  with  avhat  we  want  on  future  occafions  : 
it  leaves  a confcioufnefs  of  our  own  virtue : and 
it  is  a meafure  we  know  to  be  right,  both  in  point 
of  juftice  and  of  found  ceconomy.  Finally,  it  is 
a main  fupport  of  Ample  reputation. 

It  is  a maxim  with  me,  (and  I would  recom- 
mend it  to  others  alfo,  upon  the  fcore  of  pru- 
dence), whenever  I lofe  a perfon’s  friendlhip, 
who  generally  commences  enemy,  to  engage  a 
frefh  friend  in  his  place.  And  this  may  be  beft 
effected  by  bringing  over  fome  of  one’s  enemies  ; 
by  which  means  one  is  a gainer,  having  an  ene- 
my the  lefs,  and  the  fame  number  of  friends. 
Such  a method  of  proceeding  fhould,  I think,  be 
as  regularly  obferved,  as  the  diftribution  of  va- 
cant ribbons,  upon  the  death  of  knights  of  the 
Garter. 

It  has  been  a maxim  with  me,  to  admit  of  an 
eafy  reconciliation  with  a perfon  whofe  offence 
proceeded  from  no  depravity  of  heart  : but 

where  I was  convinced  it  did  fo,  to  forego,  for 
my  own  fake,  ail  opportunities  of  revenge;  to 
forget  the  perfons  of  my  enemies  as  much  as  I 
was  able,  and  to  call  to  remembrancej  in  their 

place, 
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place,  the  more  pleaflng  idea  of  my  friends.  I 
am  convinced,  that  I have  derived  no  fmall  fhare 
of  happinefs  from  this  principle. 

I have  been  formerly  fo  filly  as  to  hope,  that 
every  fervant  I had  might  be  made  a friend  : I 
am  now  convinced,  that  the  nature  of  fervitude 
generally  bears  a contrary  tendency.  People’s 
characters  are  to  be  chiefly  collected  from  their 
education  and  place  in  life  : birth  itfelf  does 
but  little.  Kings  in  general  are  born  with  the 
fame  propenflties  as  other  men ; but  yet  it  is  pro- 
bable, from  the  licence  and  flattery  that  attends 
their  education,  that  they  will  be  more  haughty, 
more  luxurious,  and  more  fubjeCted  to  their 
paflions,  than  any  men  beflde.  I queftion  not 
but  there  are  many  attorneys  born  with  open  and 
honeft  hearts ; but  I know  not  one  that  has  had 
the  leaffc  practice,  who  is  not  felfifh,  trickifli,  and 
diflngenuous.  So  it  is  the  nature  of  fervitude 
to  difcard  all  generous  motives  of  obedience, 
and  to  point  out  no  other  than  thofe  fcoundrel 
ones  of  intereffc  and  fear.  There  are  however 
fome  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  I know  by 
my  own  experience. 
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On  DRESS. 

I. 

DRess,  like  writing,  iliould  never  appear  the 
effedt  of  too  much  ftudy  and  application. 
On  this  account,  I have  feen  parts  of  drefs  in  them- 
felves  extremely  beautiful,  which  at  the  fame  time 
fubject  the  wearer  to  the  chara&er  of  foppiihnefs 
and  affedfation. 

II. 

A man’s  drefs  in  the  former  part  of  life 
Iliould  rather  tend  to  fct  off  his  perfon,  than  to 
exprefs  riches,  rank,  or  dignity ; in  the  latter, 
the  reverfe. 

III. 

Extreme  elegance  in  liveries,  I mean  fuch  as 
is  exprefied  by  the  more  languid  colours,  is  altoge- 
ther abfurd.  They  ought  to  be  rather  gaudy 
than  genteel ; if  for  no  other  reafon,  yet  for  this, 
that  elegance  may  more  ftrongly  diftinguifh  the 
appearance  of  the  gentleman. 

IV. 

It  is  a point  out  of  doubt  with  me,  that  the 
ladies  are  mod  properly  the  judges  of  the  mens 
drefs,  and  the  men  of  that  of  the  ladies. 

V.  ' 

I think  till  thirty,  or  with  fome  a little  long- 
er, people  iliould  drefs  in  a way  that  is  mod  likely 
to  procure  the  love  of  the  oppofite  fex. 

VI. 

There  are  many  modes  of  drefs  which  the 

world 
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world  efteems  handfome,  which  are  by  no  means 
calculated  to  Ihew  the  human  iigure  to  advan- 
tage. 

VII. 

Love  can  be  founded  upon  nature  only,  or 
the  appearance  of  it.— For  this  reafon,  however 
a peruke  may  tend  to  foften  the  human  features, 
it  can  very  feldom  make  amends  for  the  mixture 
of  artifice  which  it  difcovers. 

VIII. 

A rich  drefs  adds  but  little  to  the  beauty  of  a 
perfon.  It  may  poflibly  create  a deference,  but 
that  is  rather  an  enemy  to  love. 

Non  bene  conveniunt , nec  in  vna  fede  morantur 

Mojtjlas  ct  amor.  Ovid. 

IX. 

Simplicity  can  fcarce  be  carried  too  far, 
provided  it  be  not  fo  fingular  as  to  excite  a de- 
gree of  ridicule.  The  fame  caution  may  be  re- 
cpjifite  in  regard  to  the  value  of  your  drefs  ; 
though  fplendour  be  not  neceflary,  you  muft  re- 
move all  appearance  of  poverty,  the  ladies  being 
rarely  enough  fagacious  to  acknowledge  beauty 
through  the  difguife  of  poverty.  Indeed,  I be- 
lieve fometimes  they  miftake  grandeur  of  drefs 
for  beauty  of  perfon. 

X. 

A person’s  manner  is  nevejr  eafy,  while  he 
feels  a confcioufnefs  that  he  is  fine.  The  coun- 
try-fellow confidered  in  fome  lights  appears  gen- 
teel ; but  it  is  not  when  he  is  drefied  on  Sundays- 
with  a.  large  nofegay  in  his  bofom.  It  is  when 
L 2 he 
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he  is  reaping,  making  hay,  or  when  he  is  hed- 
ging in  his  burden  frock.  It  is  then  he  acts  with 
eafe,  and  thinks  himfelf  equal  to  his  apparel. 

XI. 

When  a man  has  run  all  lengths  himfelf  with 
regard  to  tlrefs,  there  is  but  one  means  remain- 
ing which  can  add  to  his  appearance.  And  this 
con  lifts  in  having  recourfe  to  the  utmoft  plainnefs 
in  his  own  apparel,  and  at  the  fame  time  richly 
garnifhing  his  footman  or  hoffe.  Let  the  fervant 
appear  as  line  as  ever  you  pleafe,  the  world  muft 
always  conlider  the  mafter  as  his  fupcriour.  And 
this  is  that  peculiar  excellence  fo  much  admired 
in  the  bed;  painters  as  well  as  poets,  Raphael  as 
well  as  Virgil ; where  fomewliat  is  left  to  be 
fupplied  by  the  fpectators  and  reader’s  imagi- 
nation. 

XII. 

Me  thinks  apparel  fhould  be  rich  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  it  is  gay  : it  otherwife  carries  the 
appearance  of  fomewhat  unfubftantial ; in  other 
words,  of  a greater  delire  than  ability  to  make  a 

figure. 

XIII. 

Persons  are  oftentimes  milled  in  regard  to 
their  choice  of  drefs,  by  attending  to  the  beauty 
of  colours,  rather  than  fele&ing  fuch  colours  as 
may  increafe  their  own  beauty. 

XIV. 

I cannot  fee  why  a perfon  fhould  be  eftcem- 
ed  haughty,  on  account  of  his  tafte  for  fine 
deaths,  any  more  than  one  who  difeovers  a fond- 

nefs 
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nefs  for  birds,  flowers,  moths,  or  butterflies.  Ima- 
gination influences  both  to  feek  amufement  in 
glowing  colours,  only  the  former  endeavours  to 
give  them  a nearer  relation  to  himfelf.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  a perfon  may  love  fplendour 
without  any  degree  of  pride  ; which  is  never 
connected  with  this  tafte,  but  when  a perfon  de- 
mands homage  on  account  of  the  finery  he  ex- 
hibits. Then  it  ceafes  to  be  tafte,  and  commen- 
ces mere  ambition.  Yet  the  world  is  not  enough 
candid  to  make  this  eflential  diftindlion. 

XV. 

The  flrft  in  fiance  an  officer  gives  you  of  his 
courage,  eon. lifts  in  wearing  cloaths  infinitely  fu- 
periour  to  liis  rank. 

XVI. 

Men  of  quality  never  appear  more  amiable 
than  when  their  drefs  is  plain.  Their  birth, 
rank,  title,  and.  its  appendages,  are  at  heft  invi- 
dious ; and  as  they  do  not  need  the  affiftance  of 
drefs,  fo,  by  their  declaiming  the  advantage  of 
ft,  they  make  their  fuperiority  fit  more  eafy.  It 
is  otherwife  with  fuch  as  depend  alone  on  per- 
fonal  merit  ; and  it  was  from  hence,  I prefume, 
that  Quin  afterted  he  could  not  afford  to  go 
plain. 

XVII. 

There  are  certain  fhapes  and  phyfiognomies 
of  fo  entirely  vulgar  a caft,  that  they  could  fcarce 
win  refpefl  even  in  the  country,  though  they  were 
embelliihed  with  a drefs  as  tawdry  as  a pulpit- 
cloth. 
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XVIII. 

A large  retinue  upon  a fmall  income,  like  a 
large  caicade  upon  a fmall  ftream,  tends  to  dif- 
cover  its  tenuity. 

XIX, 

Why  are  perfumes  fo  much  decried?  when 
a perfon,  on  his  approach,  diffufes  them,  does 
he  not  revive  the  idea  which  the  ancients  ever 
entertained  concerning  the  defcent  of  fuperiour 
beings,  “ veiled  in  a cloud  of  fragrance  ? ” 

The  loweft  people  are  generally  the  firft  to 
find  fault  with  Ihew  or  equipage,  efpecially  that 
of  a perfon  lately  emerged  from  his  obfcurky. 
They  never  once  confider  that  he  is  breaking  the 
ice  for  themfdves. 
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On  WRITING  and  BOOKS. 

I. 

FIne  writing  is  generally  the  effect  of  fpon- 
taneous  thoughts,  and  a laboured  ftyle. 

II. 

Long  fentences  in  a lhort  compofition,  are  like 
large  rooms  in  a little  houie. 

III. 

The  world  may  be  divided  into  people  that 
read,  people  that  write,  people  that  think,  and 
fox-hunters. 

IV. 

Instead  of  whining  complaints  concerning 
the  imagined  cruelty  of  their  miftrefles,  if  poets 
would  addrefs  the  fame  to  their  mufe,  they  would 
afl  more  agreeably  to  nature  and  to  truth. 

V. 

Superficial  writers,  like  the  mole,  often 
fancy  themfelves  dee-p,  when  they  are  exceeding 
near  the  furface. 

VI. 

Sumite  materiam  vcfiris,  qzii  f crib  it  is,  aequam 
Viribus  

Authors  often  fail  by  printing  their  works 
on  a demi -royal,  that  fhould  have  appeared  on 
ballad-paper,  to  make  their  performance  appear 
laudable. 

VII. 

There  is  no  word  in  the  Latin  language,  that 

fignifies 
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fignifies  a female  friend.  Arnica  means  a ml- 
if  refs  and  perhaps  there  is  no  friend  fhip  be- 

twixt the  fexes  wholly  difunited  from  a degree  of 
love. 

VIII. 

The  chief  advantage  that  ancient  writers  can 
boalf  over  modern  ones,  fee  ms  owing  to  limpli- 
cky.  Every  noble  truth  and  fentiment  was  ex- 
preffed  by  the  former  in  the  natural  manner  ; in 
word  and  phrafe,  Ample,,  perfpicuous,  and  inca- 
pable of  improvement.  What  then  remained 
for  later  writers  but  affeffation,  wltticifm,  and- 
conceit  ? 

IX. 

One  can,  now  and  then,  reach  an  author’s 
head  when  he  Hoops,  and,  induced  by  this  cir- 
cumffance,.afpire  to  meafure  height. with  him.. 

X. 

The  national  opinion  of  a book  or  treatife  is 
not  always -right.— Eft  ubi  pcccat  — Milton’s  para- 
dife  loft  is  one  infianoe  ; I mean,  the  cold  re- 
ception i,t  met  with  at  firft. 

XI. 

Perhaps  an  acquaintance  with  men  of  geni- 
us is  rather  reputable  than  fatisfaefory.  It  is  as 
accountable,  as  it  is  certain,  that  fancy  heightens 
fenfibility  ; fenfibility  flrengthens  paflion  ; and 
paffion  makes  people  humourifts. 

Yet  a perfon  of  genius  is  often  expeffed  to 
fhew  more  diferetion  than  another  man,  and' 
this  on  account  of  that  very  vivacity  which  is 
His  greateft  impediment.  This  happens  for  want 
' of 
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of  diflinguifhing  betwixt  the  fanciful  talents,  and 
the  dry  mathematical  operations  of  the  judg- 
ment, each  of  which  indiferiminately  give  the 
denomination  of  a man  of  genius. 

XII. 

An  actor  never  gained  a reputation  by  acting 
a bad  play,  nor  a mufician  by  playing  on  a bad 
inftrument. 

XIII. 

Poets  feem  to  have  fame  in  lieu  of  raoft 
temporal  advantages.  They  are  too  little  form- 
ed for  bufinefs,  to  be  refpe£ted  ; too  often  fear- 
ed or  envied,  to  be  beloved. 

XIV. 

Tully  ever  feemed  an  inftance  to  me,  how 
far  a man  devoid  of  courage  may  be  a fpirited 
writer. 

XV. 

One  would  rather  be  a flump  of  laurel  than, 
the  flump  of  a church-yard  yew-tree. 

XVI. 

Degere  more  terrae.  Virg.  Vanbrugh  feems 
to  have  had  this  of  Virgil  in  his  eye,  when  he 
introduces  Mils  Hoyden  envying  the  liberty  of  a 
grey-hound  bitch. 

XVII. 

There  is  a certain  flimzinefs  of  poetry  which 
feems  expedient  in  a fong. 

XVIII. 

Dido,  as  well  as  Defdernona  *,  feems  to  have 
* Lord  Srufiefbury. 
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been  a mighty  admirer  of  ftrange  achievements. 

Heu  quibus  ills. 

Jab}  at  us  totis,  quae  bella  cxhaujia  can  chat , 

Si  mihi  non , & c. 

This  may  fhew  that  Virgil,  Shakefpear,  and 
Shaftelfcury  agreed  in  the  fame  opinion. 

XIX. 

It  is  often  obferved  of  wits,  that  they  will  lofe 
their  beft  friend  for  the  fake  of  a joke.  Can- 
dour may  difcover,  that  it  is  their  greater  degree 
of  the  love  of  fame,  not  the  lefs  degree  of  their 
benevolence,  which  is  the  caufe. 

XX. 

People  in  high  or  in  diflinguifhed  life  ought 
to  have  a greater  circuxnfpedlion  in  regard  to 
their  moll  trivial  aflions.  For  inflance,  I faw 
Mr  Pope,— and  what  was  he  doing  when  you  faw 
him?  — why,  to  the  feed  of  my  memory,  he  was 
picking  his  nofe. 

XXI. 

Even  Joe  Miller  in  his  jells  has  an  eye  to 
poetical  juflice  generally  gives  the  viflory  or 
turns  the  laugh  on  die  fide  of  mesjt : No  fmall 
compliment  to  mankind. 

XXII. 

To  fay  a perfon  writes  a good  flyle,  is  origi- 
nally as  pedantic  an  expreflion,  as  to  fay  he 
plays  a good  fiddle. 

XXIII. 

The  firfl  line  of  Virgil  feems  to  patter  like 
an  hail-florm  —Tityre,  tu  patulac,  &c. 
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XXIV. 

The  vanity  and  extreme  felf-love  of  the 
French  is  no  where  more  obfervable  than  in 
their  authors  ; and  among  thefe,  in  none  more 
than  Boileau,  who,  belides  his  rhodomontades, 
preferves  evei'y  the  moft  inlipid  reading  in  his 
notes,  though  he  have  removed  it  from  the  text 
for  the  fake  of  one  ever  fo  much  better. 

XXV. 

The  writer  who  gives  us  the  bell  idea  of 
what  may  be  called  the  genteel  in  Jlyle  and  man- 
ner of  "writing , is,  in  my  opinion,  my  Lord 
Shaftelbury  ; then  Mr  Addifon  and  Dr  Swift. 

A plain  narrative  of  any  remarkable  faCt, 
emphatically  related,  has  a more  ftriking  effeCt 
without  the  author’s  comment. 

XXVI. 

Long  periods  and  Ihort  feem  analogous  to 
Gothic  and  modern  flair-cafes.  The  former 
were  of  fuch  a fize  as  our  heads  and  legs  could 
barely  command ; the  latter  fuch  that  they 
might  command  half  a dozen. 

I think  nothing  truly  poetic,  at  leaft  no  poe- 
try worth  compofing,  that  does  not  ftrongly  af- 
feft  one’s  pallions  : and  this  is  but  llenderly  ef- 
fected by  fables,  allegories,  and  lies. 

Incredidus  odu  Hor. 

XXVII. 

A preface  very  frequently  contains  fuch  a 
piece  of  criticifm,  as  tends  to  countenance  and 
eftablilh  the  peculiarities  of  the  piece. 
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XXVIII. 

I hate  a ftyle,  as  I do  a garden,  that  is 
wholly  flat  and  regular  ; that  flides  along  like  an 
eel,  and  never  rifes  to  what  one  can  call  an  in- 
equality. 

XXIX. 

It  is  obvious  to  difcover  that  imperfections  of 
one  kind  have  a vifible  tendency  to  produce  per- 
fections of  another.  Mr  Pope’s  bodily  difad- 
vantages  mult  incline  him  to  a more  laborious 
cultivation  of  his  talent,  without  which  he  fore- 
faw  that  he  muft  have  languifhed  in  obfcurity. 
The  advantages  of  perfon  are  a good  deal  eflen- 
tial  to  popularity  in  the  grave  world  as  well  as 
the  gay.  Mr  Pope,  by  an  unwearied  application 
to  poetry,  became  not  only  the  favourite  of  the 
learned,  but  alfo  of  the  ladies. 

XXX. 

Pope,  I think,  never  once  mentions  Prior, 
though  Prior  fpeaks  fo  handfomely  of  Pope  in 
his  Alma.  One  might  imagine,  that  the  latter, 
indebted  as  he  was  to  the  former  for  fuch  num- 
berlefs  beauties,  fhould  have  readily  repaid  this 
poetical  obligation.  This  can  only  be  imputed 
to  pride  or  party-cunning  ; in  other  words,  to 
fome  modification  of  fclfifhnefs. 

XXXI. 

Virgil  never  mentions  Horace,  though  in- 
debted to  him  for  two  very  well-natured  compli- 
ments. 
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XXXII. 

Pori:  feems  to  me  the  moft  correct  Writer  finer 
Virgil,  the  greateft  genius  only  fince  Dryden . 

XXXIII. 

No  one  was  ever  more  fortunate  than  Mr 
Pope  in  a judicious  choice  of  his  poetical  fub- 
jecls. 

XXXIV. 

Pope’s  talent  lay  remarkably  in  what  one 
may  naturally  enough  term  the  condenfation  of 
thoughts.  I think  no  other  Englilh  poet  ever 
brought  fo  much  fenfe  into  the  fame  number 
of  lines  with  equal  fmoothnefs,  eafe,  and  poeti- 
cal beauty.  Let  him  who  doubts  of  this  perufe 
his  Eilay  on  Man  with  attention.  Perhaps  this 
iv as  a talent  from  which  he  could  not  eafily  have 
fwerved  : perhaps  he  could  not  have  fufficiently 
rarefied  his  thoughts,  to  produce  that  flimzinefs 
which  is  required  in  a ballad  or  lovc-fong.  His 
monfter  of  Ragufa  and  his  tranflations  from 
Chaucer  have  fome  little  tendency  to  Invalidate 
this  obfervation. 

XXXV. 

I durst  not  have  cenfured  Mr  Pope’s  wri- 
tings in  his  lifetime,  you  fay.  True.  A writer 
furrounded  with  all  his  fame,  engaging  with  ano- 
ther that  is  hardly  known,  is  a man  in  armour 
attacking  another  in  his  night-gown  and  flippers. 

XXXVI. 

Pope’s  religion  is  often  found  very  advanta- 
geous to  his  deferiptive  talents,  as  it  is  no  doubt 
Vol.II.  M embelliflied 
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embellifhed  with  the  moft  pompous  fcenes,  and 
oftentatious  imagery.  Via. 

When  from  the  tenfer  clouds  of,  See. 

XXXVII. 

Pope  has  made  the  utmoft  advantage  of  alli- 
teration, regulating  it  by  the  paufe  with  the  ut- 
moft fuccefs  : 

Die,  and  endow  a college  or  a cat,  8cc.  Sec. 

It  is  an  eafy  kind  of  beauty.  Dryden  feems  to 
have  borrowed  it  from  Spenfer. 

XXXVIII. 

Pope  has  publifhed  fewer  foibles  than  any 
other  poet  that  is  equally  voluminous. 

XXXIX. 

It  is  no  doubt  extremely  poffible  to  form  an 
Englifh  profody ; but  to  a good  ear  it  were  al- 
moft  fuperfluous,  and  to  a bad  one  ufelefs ; this 
laft  being,  I believe,  never  joined  with  a poetic 
genius.  It  may  be  joined  with  wit ; it  may  be 
connected  with  found  judgment ; but  is  furely 
never  united  with  tafte,  which  is  the  life  and  foul 
of  poetry. 

XL, 

Rhymes,  in  elegant  poetry,  ftiould  confift  of 
fyllables  that  are  long  in  pronunciation ; fuch  as 
are,  ear,  ire , ore,  your ; in  which  a nice  ear  will 
find  more  agreeablenefs  than  in  thefe  gnat,  net, 
knit , knot,  nut. 
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XLI. 

There  is  a vaft  beauty  (to  me)  in  ufing  a 
word  of  a particular  nature  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  fyllables  of  an  Englifh  verfe.  I mean  what 
is  virtually  a da<Styl.  For  inftance,. 

And  pikes,  the  tyrants  of  the  nvat'ry  plains . 

Let  any  perfon  of  an  ear  fubftitutc  liquid  in- 
ftead  of  Tuat'ry , and  he  will  find  the  difadvan- 
tage.  Mr  Pope  (who  has  improved  our  verifi- 
cation through  a judicious  difpofition  of  the 
paufe)  feems  not  enough  aware  of  this  beauty. 

XLIL 

As  to  the  frequent  tile  of  alliteration,  it  has 
probably  had  its  day. 

XLIII. 

It  has  ever  a good  effeft  when  the  ft  refs  of 
the  thought  is  laid  upon  that  word  which  the 
voice  moil  naturally  pronounces  with  an  em* 
phafis. 

1 nunc,  et  verfus  tecum  meditare,  &c.  Hor. 

Quam  v client  aether e in  alto 

Nunc  et  pauperiem.  See.  Virg. 

0 fortunati , quorum  jam  moenia , Sec.  Virg. 

At  regina  gravi  jamdudim,  See.  Virg. 

Virgil,  whole  very  metre  appears  to  affeft  one’s 
paftions,  was  a mafter  of  this  fecret. 

XLIV. 

There  are  numbers  in  the  world  who  do  not 

FI  2 want 
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want  fenfe  to  make  a figure,  fo  much  as  an 
opinion  of  their  own  abilities  to  put  them  upon 
recording  their  obfervations,  and  alknving  them 
/ the  fame  importance  which  they  do  to  thofc 
which  others  print. 

XLV. 

A good  writer  cannot  with  the  utmoft  ftudy 
produce  iome  thoughts  which  will  flow  from  a 
bad  one  with  eale  and  precipitation.  The  re- 
verie 13  alfo  true..  A bad  writer,  ijc. 

XLVI. 

Great  wits  have  fliort  memories,”  is  a 
■proverb,  and  as  fuch  has  undoubtedly  fome 
foundation  in  nature.  The  cafe  feems  to  be,  that 
men  of  genius  forget  things  of  common  concern, 
unimportant  faffs  and  circumftances,  which  make 
no  flight  impreffion  in  every-day  minds.  But 
fare.  it  will  be  found  that  all  wit  depends  on  me- 
mory ; i.  e.  on  the  recollection  of  paffages  ei- 
ther to  illuftrate,  or  contrail  with,  any  prefent 
occaflon.  It  is  probably  the  kite  of  a common 
underftanding,  to  forget  the  very  things  which 
the  man  of  wit  remembers.  But  an  oblivion  of 
thofe  things  which  almoft  every  one  remembers, 
renders  his  cafe  the  more  remarkable,  and  thus 
explains  the  myftery. 

XL  VII. 

Prudes  allow  no  quarter  to  fuch  ladies  as 
have  fallen  a facrifice  to  the  gentle  paffions,  ei- 
ther becaufe  themfelves,  being  borne  away  by  the 
malignant  ones,  perhaps  never  felt  the  other  fo 
powerful  as  to  oecafion  them  any  difficulty  ; or 

becaufe 
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becaufe  no  one  has  tempted  them  to  tranfgrefs 
that  way  themfelves.  It  is  the  fame  cafe  with 
fome  critics,  with  regard  to  the  errours  of  inge- 
nious writers. 

XL  VIII. 

It  feems  with  wit  and  good-nature,  Utrum 
honm  mavis  accipe,  Tafie  and  good-nature 
are  uuiverfally  connected. 

XLIX. 

Voiture’s  compliments  to  ladies  are  honeft 
on  account  of  their  excefs. 

L. 

Poetry  and  confumptions  are  the  molt  flat*- 

taring  of  difeafes. 

U.- 

Every  perfon  infenlibly  fixes  upon  fome  de-~ 
gree  of  x'efinement  in  his  difcourfe,  fome  mea- 
fure  of  thought  which  he  thinks  worth  exhibit- 
ing. It  is  wife  to  fx  this  pretty  high,  although 
it  occahons  one.  to  talk  the  Ids. 

LII. 

Some  men  ufe  no  other  means  to  acquire  re- 
Ipeet,  than  by  infilling  on  it ; and  it  fometimes 
anfwers  their  purpofe,  as  it  docs  an  highway- 
man’s in  regard  to  money. 

LI1I. 

There  is  nothing  exerts  a genius  fo  much 
as  writing  plays : the  reafon  is,  that  the  writer 
puts  himfelf  in  the  place  of  every  perfon  that 
fpeaks. 

uv; 

Perfect  chara&ers  in  a poem  make  but  lit- 

M 3 tk 
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tie  better  figure  than  regular  hills,  perpendicu- 
lar trees,  uniform  rocks,  and  level  lheets  of  wa- 
fer, in  the  formation  of  a landfcape.  The  rea- 
lon  is,  they  are  not  natural,  and  moreover  want 

variety. 

LV. 

Trifles  difcover  a character  more  than  ac- 
tions of  importance.  In  regard  to  the  former, 
a perfon  is  off  his  guard,  and  thinks  it  not  mate- 
rial to  ufe  difguife.  It  is,  to  me,  no  imperfect 
hint  towards  the  difcovery  of  a man’s  character, 
to  fay  he  looks  as  though  you  might  be  certain 
of  finding  a pin  upon  his  fleeve. 

LVI. 

A grammarian  fpeaks  of  fii'ft  and  fecond 
perfon;  a poet  of  Celia  and  Corydon  ; a ma* 
thematician  of  A.  and  B. ; a lawyer  of  Nokes 
and  Styles  : The  very  quinteffence  of  pedantry  ! 

LVII. 

Shakes? ear  makes  his  very  bombaft  an- 
fwer  his  purpofe,  by  the  perfons  he  chufes  to 
utter  it. 

LVIII. 

A poet,,  till  he  arrives  at  thirty,  can  fee  no 
Other  good  than  a poetical  reputation.  About 
that  sera  he  begins  to  difcover  fume  other. 

The  plan  of  Spenfer’s  Fairy- queen  appears 
to  me  very  imperfect ; his.  imagination,  though 
very  extenfive,  yet  fomewhat  lefs  fb,  perhaps, 
than  is  generally  allowed,  if  one  ccnfiders  the 
facility  of  realiling  and  equipping  forth  the  vir- 
tues 
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t-ues  and  vices.  His  metre  has  fome  advantages, 
though  in  many  refpedls  exceptionable ; his 
good-nature  vifible  through  every  part  of  his 
poem  ; his  conjunction  of  the  Pagan  and  Chri- 
ftian  fcheme  (as  he  introduces  die  deities  of  both 
adVmg  flmult  ane  cully ) wholly  inexcusable.  Much 
art  and  judgment  are  difcovered  in  parts,  and. 
but  little  in  the  whole.  One  may  entertain  fome 
doubt  whether  the  perufal  of  his  monftrous  de- 
fcriptions  be  not  as  prejudicial  to  true  tafle,  as  it 
is  advantageous  to  the  extent  of  imagination . 
Spenfer,  to  be  fure,  expands  the  laft,  but  then  he 
expands  it  beyond  its  due  limits.  After  all,,  there 
are  many  favourite  paffages  in  his  Fairy-queen, 
which  will  be  instances  of  a great  and  cultivated 
genius  mifapplied. 

LIX. 

A poet  that  fails  in  writing,  becomes  often 
a morofe  critic.  The  weak  and  inlipid  white- 
wine  makes  at  length  a figure  in.  vinegar. 

LX. 

People  of  fortune,  perhaps,  covet  the  ac- 
quaintance of  eftablifhed.  writers,  not  fo  much 
upon  account  of  the  fociaf  pleafure,  as  the  cre- 
dit of  it ; the  former  would'  induce  them  to  chufe 
perfons  of  lefs  capacities,  and  tempers  more  con- 
formable. 

LXI. 

Language  is  to  the  understanding  what  a 
genteel  motion  is  to  the  body,  a very  great  ad- 
vantage. But  a perfon  may  be  fuperiour  to  ano- 
ther in  underftanding,  that  has  ijot  an  equal  dig- 
nity 
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nky  of  expreffion ; and  a man  may  boaft  an  liars d- 
fomer  figure,  that  is  inferiour  to  another  in  re- 
gard to  motion. 

LXII. 

The  words  no  more  have  a lingular  pathos  ; 
reminding  us  at  once  of  paft  pleafure,  and 
the  future  exclrruon  of  it; 

LXIII. 

Every  fingle  obfervation  that  is  publifhed  by 
a man  of  genius,  be  it  ever  fo  trivial,  fliould  be 
efteemed  of  importance,  becaufe  he  fpeaks  from 
his  own  impreffions  ; whereas  common  men  pur 
blifh  common  things,  which  they  have,  perhaps, 
gleaned  from  frivolous  writers.  . 

LXIV. 

It  is  providential  that  our  affection  diminiflies 
in  proportion  as  our  friends-  power  increafes. 
AfFe£lion  is  of  lefs  importance  whenever  a per- 
fon  can  fupport  himfelf.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  younger  brothers  are  often  beloved  more 
than  their  elders,  and  that  Benjamin  is  the  fa- 
vourite. We  may  trace  the  fame  law  through- 
out the  animal  creation. 

LXV. 

The  time  of  life  when  fancy  predominates,  is 
youth  ; the  feafon  when  judgment  decides  beff, 
is  age.  Poets,  therefore,  are  always,  in  refpedt 
of  their  difpofition,  younger  than  other  perfons : 
A circumftance  that  gives  the  latter  part  of  their 
lives  fome  inconfiftency.  The  cool  phlegmatic 
tribe  difc over  it  in  the  former. 
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LXVI. 

One  fome  times  meets  with  inftances  of  genteel 
abruption  in  writers ; but  I wonder  it  is  not  ufed 
more  frequently,  as  it  has  a prodigious  effedt 
upon  the  reader.  For  inftance  (after  Falitaff’s 
dilappointment  in  ferving  Shallow  at  court) 

Mafic r Shallow I owe  you  a thou f and 
founds. 

Shakefpear, 

When  Pandulph  commanded  Philip  of  France 
to  proceed  no  farther  againft  England,  but  to 
iheath  the  fword  he  had  drawn  at  the  Pope’s 
own  mitigation : 

Now  it  had  already  cofi  Philip  eighty  thoufand 
pound  in  preparations 

After  the  detail  of  King  John’s  abject  fub- 
miffion  to  the  Pope’s  legate, 

Now  John  was  hated  arid  defpifed  before. 

But,  perhaps,  the  ftrongeft  of  all  may  be 
taken  from  the  Scripture.  (Concluiion  of  a- 
chapter  in  St  John) 

Now  Bar  abbas  was  a robber. — 

LX  VII. 

A poet  hurts  himfelf  by  writing  profe,  as  a 
race-horfe  hurts  his  motions  by  condefcending  to 
draw  in  a- team. 
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LXVIII. 

The  fuperiour  politenefs  of  the  French  is  in 
nothing  more  difcernible  than  in  the  phrafes 
tiled  by  them  and  us  to  exprefs  an  affair  being 
in  agitation.  The  former  fays,  fur  la  tapis ; 
the  latter,  upon  the  anvil.  Does  it  not  fhew 
alfo  the  fincerity  and  ferious  face  with  which  we 
enter  upon  bufinefs,  and  the  negligent  and  jaunty 
air  with  which  they  perform  even  the  mofl  im- 
portant ? 

LXIX. 

There  are  two  qualities  adherent  to  the  mofl 
ingenious  authors ; I do  not  mean  without  ex- 
ception ; a decent  pride  that  will  admit  of  no 
fertility,  and  a fheepiih  bafhfulnefs  that  keeps 
their  worth  concealed  ; the  Juperbia  quaefita  me- 
ritis,  and  the  malus  pudor  of  Horace.  The 
one  will  not  fuffer  them  to  make  advances,  to 
the  great ; the  other  difguifes  that  merit  for 
which  the  great  would  feck  out  them.  Add  to 
thefe  the  frequent  indolence  of  fpeculatrye  tem- 
pers. 

LXX. 

A poetical  genius  feems  the  moft  elegant 
of  youthful  accomplilhments  ; but  it  is  entirely  a 
youthful  one.  Flights  of  fancy,  gaiety  of  beha- 
viour, fprightlincfs  of  drefs,  and  a blooming  a- 
fpe<St,  confpire  very  amicably  to  their  mutual  em- 
bellilhment  : but  the  poetic  talent  has  no  more 
to  do  with  age,  than  it  would  avail  his  Grace  of 
Canterbury  to  have  a knack  at  country-dances, 
or  a genius  fo^  a catch. 


LXXL 
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LXXI. 

The  moft  <obfequious  mufes,  like  the  fondeft 
and  moft  willing'  courtezans,  feldom  leave  us  an/ 
reafon  to  boaflt  much  of  their  favours. 

LXXII. 

If  you  write  an  original  piece,  you  wonder  no 
one  ever  thought  of  the  beft  of  fubjeCts  before 
you  ; if  a tranflation,  of  the  beft  authors. 

LXXIII. 

The  ancient  poets  feem  to  value  themfelves 
greatly  upon  their  power  of  perpetuating  the 
fame  of  their  contemporaries.  Indeed  the  circum- 
ftance  that  has  fixed  their  language,  has  been 
the  only  means  of  verifying  fome  of  their  vain- 
glorious prophecies.  Otherwife  the  hiftorians 
appear  more  equal  to  the  talk  of  conferring  im- 
mortality. An  hiftory  will  live,  though  writ- 
ten ever  fo  indifferently ; and  is  generally  lefs 
fufpected  than  the  rhetoric  of  the  mufes. 

LXXIV. 

I wonder  authors  do  not  difeover  how 
much  more  elegant  it  is  to  fix  their  name  to  the 
end  of  their  preface,  or  any  introductory  addrefs, 
than  to  the  title-page.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  the 
fake  of  an  F.  11.,  S.  or  an  LL.  D.  at  the  end  of  it. 
LXXV. 

It  fhould  feem,  the  many  lies  difcernible  in 
books  of  travels  , may  be  owing  to  accounts  col- 
lected from  improper  people.  Were  one  to  give 
a character  of  the  Englifh  from  what  the  vulgar 

act 
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a£t  and  believe,  it  would  convey  * a ftrange  idea 
©f  the  Englifh  underftanding. 

LXXVI. 

Might  not  the  poem  on  the  Seafons  have 
been  rendered  more  uni,  by  giving  out  the  de- 
thgn  of  nature  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
afterwards  confidering  all  the  varieties  of  feafon 
as  means  aiming  at  one  end  ? 

LXXVII. 

Critics  muft  excufe  me,  if  I compare  them 
to  certain  animals  called  afles,  who  by  gnawing 
vines  originally  taught  the  great  advantage  of 
pruning  them. 

LXXVIII. 

Every  good  poet  includes  a critic;  there- 
verfe  will  not  hold. 

LXXIX. 

We  want  a word  to  exprefs  the  hqfpcs  or 
hofpita  of  the  ancients  ; among  them,  perhaps, 
the  moft  refpectable  of  all  characters,  yet  with 
us  t ran  Hated  hoft,  which  we  apply  alfo  to  an 
inn-keeper.  Neither  have  we  any  word  to  ex- 
prefs arnica,  as  if  we  thought  a woman  always 
was  fomewhat  more  or  lefs  than  a friend. 

LXXX. 

I know  not  where  any  Latin  author  ufes 
ignotos  otherwife  than  as  obfcure  : “ Perfons,” 
as  the  modern  phrafe  implies,  “ whom  nobody 

* Mifiionaries  c-lap  a tail  to  every  Indian  nation  that  difl'.kes 
them. 
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“ knows.”  Yet  it  is  ufcd  differently  on  Mrs 

L ’s  monument. 

LXXXI. 

The  philo  fopher  who  confidered  the  world  as 
one  vaft  animal,  could  efteem  himfelf  no  other 
than  a loufe  upon  the  back  of  it. 

LXXXII. 

Orators  and  ftage-coachmen,  when  the  one 
wants  arguments,  and  the  other  a coat  of  arms, 
adorn  their  cauie  and  their  coaches  with  rhetoric 
and  flower-pots. 

LXXXIII. 

It  is  idle  to  be  much  affiduous  in  the  perufal 
of  inferiour  poetry.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace, 
give  the  true  tafte  in  compofition  ; and  a per- 
fon’s  own  imagination  fhould  be  able  to  fupply 
the  reft. 

In  the  fame  manner  it  is  fuperfluous  to  purfue 
inferiour  degrees  of  fame.  One  truly  fplendid 
action,  or  one  well-finifhed  compofition,  includes 
more  than  all  the  refults  from  more  trivial  per- 
formances. I mean  this  for  perfons  who  make 
fame  their  only  motive. 

Very  few  fentiments  are  proper  to  be  put  in' 
a perfon’s  mouth,  during  the  firft  attack  of 
grief. 

Every  thing  difgufts  but  mere  fimplicity ; 
the  fcriptural  writers  deferibe  their  heroes  ufing 
only  fome  fuch  phrafe  as  this  : “ Alas  my  bro- 

ther ; O Abfalom  my  fon  ! my  fon  !”  drr. 
The  lamentation  of  Saul  over  Jonathan  is  more 
diffufe,  but  at  the  fame  time  entirely  fimple. 
Vol.  II.  N Angling 
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Angling  is  literally  defcribed  by  Martial : 
—tremala  pifccm  deducere  feta. 

From  iclum  foedus  Teems  to  come  the  Englilh 
phrafe  and  cuftom  of  Jlriking  a bargain. 

I like  Ovid’s  Amours  better  than  his  Epi- 
ftles.  There  feems  a greater  variety  of  natural 
thoughts  : whereas  when  one  has  read  the  fub- 
jecl  of  one  of  his  epiftles,  one  forefees  what  it  will 
produce  in  a writer  of  his  imagination. 

The  plan  of  his  Elegies  for  the  mod;  part  is 
well  deligned — the  anfwers  of  Sabinus,  nothing. 

Necessity  may  be  the  mother  of  lucrative 
invention,  but  is  the  death  of  poetical. 

If  a perfon  fufpecls  his  phrafe  to  be  fomewhat 
too  familiar  and  abje£l,  it  were  proper  he  Ihoiild 
accuftom  himfelf  to  compofe  in  blank  verfe  : 
but  let  him  be  much  upon  his  guard  againft  An- 
cient Piftol’s  phrafeology. 

Providence  feems  altogether  impartial  in  the 
difpenfation  which  bellows  riches  upon  one,  and 
a contempt  of  riches  upon  another. 

Respect  is  the  general  end  for  which  riches, 
power,  place,  title,  and  fame,  are  implicitly  de- 
lired.  When  one  is  pofielfed  of  the  end  through 
any  one  of  thefe  means,  is  it  not  wholly  unphi- 
lofophical  to  covet  the  remainder  ? 

Lord  Shaftelbury,  in  the  genteel  management 
of  fome  familiar  ideas,  feems  to  have  no  equal. 
He  difcovers  an  eloignment  from  vulgar  phrafes 
much  becoming  a perfon  of  quality.  His  lketches 
fhould  be  hudied  like  thofe  of  Raphael.  His 
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Inquiry  is  one  of  the  fhorteft  and  cleareft  fy- 
ftems  of  morality. 

The  queftion  is,  Whether  you  diftinguifh 
me,  becaufe  you  have  better  fenfe  than  other 
people  ; or  whether  you  leem  to  have  better  fenle 
than  other  people,  becaufe  you  diftinguifh  me  ? 

One  feels  the  fame  kind  of  difguft  in  read- 
ing the  Roman  hifrory,  which  one  does  in  no- 
vels, or  even  epic  poetiy.  We  too  eafily  forefee 
to  whom  the  victory  will  fall.  The  hero,  the 
knight-errant,  and  the  Roman  are  too  feldom 
overcome.. 

The  elegance  and  dignity  of  the  Romans  is  in 
nothing  more  conlpicuous  than  in  their  anfwers 
to  ambaffadors. 

There  is  an  important  omiifion  in  moft  of 
our  grammar-fchools,  through  which  what  we 
read  either  of  fabulous  or  real  hiftory,  leaves  ei- 
ther faint  or  confufed  impreffions.  I mean  the 
neglett  of  old  geographic  maps.  Were  maps  of 
ancient  Greece,  Sicily,  Italy,  <bc.  in  ufe  there,, 
the  knowledge  we  there  acquire  would  not  want 
to  be  renewed  afterwards,  as  is  now  generally 
the  cafe.. 

A person  of  a pedantic  turn  will  fpend  five 
years  in  tranflating,  and  contending  for  the  beau- 
ties of  a worfe  poem  than  he  might  write  in  five 
weeks  himfelf.  There  feem  to  be  authors  who 
wifh  to  facrifice  their  whole  character  of  genius 
to  that  of  learning. 

Boileau  has  endeavoured  to  prove  in  one  of 
his  admirable  fatires,  that  man  has  no  manner  of 
pretence  to  prefer  his  faculties  before  thofe  of 
N 2 the 
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the  brute  creation.  Oldham  has  tranflated  him  ; 
my  Lord  Rochefter  has  imitated  him  ; and  even 
Mr  Pope  declares. 

That  reafon  raife  o'er  hjTuiEl  how  you  can , 

In  this  ’ tis  God  directs  ; in  that  ’ tis  man. 

Indeed  the  Eflay  on  Man  abounds  with  illu- 
ftrations  of  this  maxim  j and  it  is  amazing  to  find 
how  many  plaufible  reafons  may  be  urged  to 
fupport  it.  It  feems  evident,  that  our  itch  of 
reafoning,  and  fpirit  of  curiofity  precludes  more 
happinefs  than  it  can  pofiibly  advance.  What 
numbers  of  difeafes  are  entirely  artificial  things  ? 
far  from  the  ability  of  a brute  to  contrive.  We 
difrelifh  and  deny  ourfelves  cheap  and  natural 
gratifications,  through  fpeculative  prefciences  and 
doubts  about  the  future.  We  cannot  difeover- 
the  defigns  of  our  Creator.  We  fhould  learn 
then  of  brutes  to  be  eafy  under  our  ignorance, 
and  happy  in  thofe  obje<fts  that  feem  intended 
obvioufly  for  our  happinefs  ; not  overlook  the 
flowers  of  the  garden,  and  foolifhly  perplex  our- 
felves with  the  intricacies  of  the  labyrinth. 

I wish  but  two  editions  of  all  books  whatfo- 
ever.  One  of  the  fimple  text,  publifhed  by  a 
lociety  of  able  hands  ; another  with  the  va- 
rious readings  and  remarks  of  the  ableft  com- 
mentators. 

To  endeavour,  all  one’s  days,  to  fortify  our 
niiruls  with  learning  and  philosophy,  is  to  Spend 
fo  much  in  armour  that  one  has  nothing  left  to 

defend. 

If  one  would  think  with  philofophers,  one 

mu  ft 
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mull  converfe  but  little  with  the  vulgar.  1 nefe 
by  their  very  number  will  force  a perfon  into  a 
fondnefs  for  appearance,  a love  of  money,  a de- 
lire  of  power,  and  other  plebeian  paffions ; ob- 
jects which  they  admire,  becaufe  they  have  no 
fhare  in  ; and  have  not  learning  to  fupply  the 
place  of  experience. 

Livy,  the  mo  ft  elegant  and  principal  of  the 
Roman  hiftorians,  was,  perhaps,  as  fuperftitious 
as  the  moll  unlearned  plebeian.  We  lee  he  ne- 
ver is  deftitute  of  appearances,  accurately  deferi- 
bed,  and  folemnly  affected,  to  fupport  particular 
events  by  the  interpofition  of  exploded  deities. 
The  puerile  attention  to  chickens  feeding  in  a 
morning  — and  then  a piece  of  gravity  : Parva 
flint  base,  fad  parva  ijia  non  contemnenda ; majores 
nojiri  maximum  banc  remfecerunt , 

It  appears  from  the  Roman  hiftorians,  that 
the  Romans  had  a peculiar  veneration  for  the 
fortunate.  Their  epithet  Felix  feems  ever  to 
imply  a favourite  of  the  gods.  I am  miftaken, 
or  modern  Rome  has  generally  a<fted  in  an  oppo- 
fite  manner.  Numbers  amongft  them  have  been 
eanonized  upon  the  iingle  merit  of  misfortunes. 

How  different  appears  ancient  and  modern 
dialogue,  on  account  of  the  fuperftcial  fubje&s 
upon  which  we  now  generally  converfe  ! Add 
to  this  the  ceremonial  of  modern  times,  and  the 
number  of  titles  with  which  fome  kings  clog  and 
encumber  converfation. 

The  celebrated  boltinefs  of  an  eaftern  meta- 
phor is,  I believe,  fometimes  allowed  it,  for  the 
inconfiderable  limilitudc  it  bears  to  its  fubje<ft. 

N 3 T hf. 
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The  ftyle  of  letters,  perhaps,  fhould  not  rife 
higher  than  tire  ftyle  of  refined  converfation. 

Love- verses,  written  without  real  paflion, 
are  often  the  moft  naufeous  of  all  conceits.  Thofe 
written  from  the  heart  will  ever  bring  to  mind 
that  delightful  feafon  of  youth,  and  poetry,  and 
love. 

Virgil  gives  one  fuch  exceftive  pleafure  in 
his  writings,  beyond  any  other  writer,  by  uniting 
the  moft  perfect  harmony  of  metre,  with  the  moft 
pleafing  ideas,  or  images. 

Hfualem  virgineo  demejfum  pollice  Jhrem. 

And 

Argentum  Pariufve  lapis 

With  a thoufand  better  inftances. 

Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  produce  drunken - 
nefs,  or  even  madnefs,  as  the  frequent  ufe  of  pa- 
renthefes  in  converfation. 

Few  greater  images  of  impatience,  than  a ge- 
neral feeing  his  brave  army  over-matched  and 
cut  to  pieces,  and  looking  out  continually  to  fee. 
his  ally  approach  with  forces  to  his  afliftance. 
See  Shakefpear. 

When  my.  dear  Percy,  when  my  heart's  dear  Harry 

Cajl  many  a northward  look  to  fee  his  father 

Bring  up  his pow'rs  — but  he  did  look  in  vain . 
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SImiles  drawn  from  odd  circumftances  antf 
effects  ftrangely  accidental,  bear  a near  re- 
lation to  falfe  wit.  The  beft  inltance  of  the  kind- 
is  that  celebrated  line  of  W aller  : 

He  grafp'd  at  love , and  Jill',  d his  hand  with  bays 

Virgil  difcovers  Iefs  wit,  and  more  tafte  than 
any  writer  in  the  world.  — Some  inftances, 

longumque  bibebat  amorem . 

What  Lucretius  fays  of  the  edita  doBrinae  fa- 

pie  ntum  templet, “ the  temples  of  philofo- 

“ phers,” appears  in  no  fenfe  more  appli- 

cable than  to  a fnug  and  eafy  chariot  : 

Difpicere  unde  queas  alios,  pajjimque  videre 
Err  are,  atque  viam  palantes  quaerere  vitae.. 

i.  e.  From  whence  you  may  look  down  upon 
foot-paffengers,  fee.  th^m  wandering  on  each  llde. 
you,  and  pick  their  way  through  the  dirt. 

fcrioujly 

From  learning's  tow' ring  height  to  gaze  around. 
And  fee  plebeian  fpirits  range  below. 

There  is  a fort  of  mafonry  in  poetry,  where- 
in the  paufe  reprefents  the  joints  of  building  ; 

which 
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which  ought  in  every  line  and  courfe  to  have  their 
difpofition  varied. 

The  difference  betwixt  a witty  writer  and  a 
writer  of  tafte  is  chiefly  this.  The  former  is 
negligent  what  ideas  he  introduces,  fo  he  joins 

them  furprifingly, The  latter  is  principally 

careful  what  images  he  introduces,  and  ftudies 
flmplicity  rather  than  furprife  in  his  manner  of 
introduction. 

It  may  in  fome  meafure  account  for  the  dif- 
ference oftafle  in  the  reading  of  books,  to  con- 
flder  the  difference  of  our  ears  for  mufic.  One. 
is  not  pleafed  without  a perfect  melody  of  ffyle, 
be  the  fenfe  what  it  will  : another,  of  no  ear  for 
muflc,  gives  to  fenfe  its  full  weight  without  any 
deduction  on  account  of  harfhnefs. 

Ha  rmony  of  period,  and  melody,  of  ffyle  have 
greater  weight  than  is  generally  imagined  in  the 
judgment  we  pafs  upon  writing  and  writers.  As 
a proof  of  this,  let  us  reflect,  what  texts  of  fcrip- 
ture,  what  lines  in  poetry,  or  what  periods  we 
muff  remember  and  quote,  either  in  verfe  or 
profe,  and  we  fhall  find  them  to  be  only  mufical 
ones. 

I w ONDERthe  ancient  mythology  never  fhews 
Apollo  enamoured  of  Venus,  confidering  the 
remarkable  deference  that  wit  has  paid  to  beauty 
in  all  ages.  The  Orientals  a£t  more  confonantly, 
when  they  fuppofe  the  nightingale  enamoured  of 
the  rofe,  the  moft  harmonious  bird  of  the  faircft 
and  moft  delightful  flower. 

Hope  is  a flatterer  ; but  the  moft  upright  of 

all 
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all  parafites,  for  Ihe  frequents  the  poor  man’s 
hut,  as  well  as  the  palace  of  his  fuperiour. 

"What  is  termed  humour  in  prole,  I conceive, 
would  be  confidered  as  burlefque  in  poetry  : of 
which  inftances  may  be  given. 

Perhaps,  burlefque  may  be  divided  into  fuch 
as  turns  chiefly  upon  the  thought,  and  fuch  as 
depends  more  upon  the  expreflion  : or  we  may 
add  a third  kind,  confining  in  thoughts  ridicu- 
loufly  drefled  in  language  much  above  or  below 
their  dignity. 

The  Splendid  Shilling  of  Mr  Philips,  and  the 
Hudibras  of  Butler,  are  the  moft  obvious  inftan- 
ces. Butler,  however,  depended  much  upon 
the  ludicrous  effect  of  his  double  rhymes.  In 
Other  refpefts,  to  declare  my  own  fentiments,  he 
is  rather  a witty  writer  than  an  humorous  one. 

Scenes  below  verfe,  merely  verfified,  lay  claim 

to  a degree  of  humour. 

Swift  in  poetry  deferves  a place  fomewhere 
betwixt  Butler  and  Horace.  He  has  the  wit  of 
the  former,  and  the  graceful  negligence  which 
we  find  in  the  latter’s  epiftles  and  fatires.  I be- 
lieve few  people  difeover  lefs  humour  in  Don 
Quixote  than  myfelf.  For  befide  the  general 
famenefs  of  adventure,  whereby  it  is  eafy  to  fore- 
fee what  he  will  do  on  moft  occafions,  it  is  not 
fo  eafy  to  raife  a laugh  from  the  wild  achieve- 
ments of  a madman.  The  natural  paflion  in  that 
cafe  is  pitv,  with  fome  frnall  portion  of  miith  at 
moft.  Sancho’s  character  is  indeed  comic,  and, 
were  it  removed  from  the  romance,  would  dif- 

cover' 


cover  how  little  there  was  of  humour  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Don  Quixote. 

It  is  a fine  ftroke  of  Cervantes,  when  Sancho, 
lick  of  his  government,  makes  no  anfwer  to  his 
comforters,  but  aims  direCtly  at  his  fhoes  and 
ftockings. 
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Of  MEN  and  MANNERS. 

I. 

TH  E arguments  againft  pride  drawn  fo  fre- 
quently by  our  clergy  from  the  general 
infirmity,  circumftances,  and  cataftrophe  of  our 
nature,  are  extremely  trifling  and  infignificant. 
Man  is  not  proud  as  a fpecies,  but  as  an  indivi- 
dual ; not  as  comparing  himfelf  with  other  be- 
ings, but  with  his  fellow-creatures. 

II. 

I have  often  thought  that  people  draw  many 
of  their  ideas  of  agreeablenefs  in  regard  to  pro-, 
portion,  colour,  &c.  from  their  own  perfons. 

III. 

It  is  happy  enough  that  the  fame  vices  which 
impair  one’s  fortune,  frequently  ruin  our  con- 
ftitution,  that  the  one  may  not  furvive  the 
other. 

IV. 

D eference  often  fhrinks  arid  withers  as 
much  upon  the  approach  of  intimacy,  as  the 
fenfitive  plant  does  upon  the  touch  of  one’s 
finger. 

V. 

The  word  folly  is,  perhaps,  the  prettiefl  word 
in  the  language.  Amufement  and  diverfion  are 
good  well-meaning  words  : but  paftimc  is  what 
never  fhould  be  tiled  but  in  a bad  fenfe.  It  is  vile 
to  fay  fuch  a thing  is  agreeable,  becaufe  it  helps 
to  pafs  the  time  away. 


VI. 
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VI. 

Dancing  in  the  rough  is  one  of  the  moft  na- 
tural expreffions  of  joy,  and  coincides  with  jump- 
ing. When  it  is  regulated,  it  is  merely  cum  ra- 
tions infanire. 

VII. 

A plain,  downright,  open-hearted  fellow’s 
converfation  is  as  infipid,  fays  Sir  Plume,  as  a 
play  without  a plot ; it  does  not  afford  one  the 
amufement  of  thinking. 

VIII. 

The  fortunate  have  many  parafites.  Hope  is 
the  only  one  that  vouchfafes  attendance  upon 
the  wretched  and  the  beggar. 

IX. 

A man  of  genius  miftaking  his  talent  lofes  the 
advantage  of  being  diftinguifhed ; a fool  of  being 
undiftinguiflied. 

X. 

Jealousy  is  the  fear  or  apprehenfion  of  fu- 
periority;  envy  our  uneafinefs  under  it. 

XI. 

What  fome  people  term  freedom  is  nothing 
elfe  than  a liberty  of  faying  and  doing  difagree- 
able  things.  It  is  but  carrying  the  notion  a little 
higher,  and  it  would  require  us  to  break  and 
have  a head  broken  reciprocally  without  of- 
fence. 

XII. 

I cannot  fee  why  people  are  afhamed  to  ac- 
knowledge their  paffion  for  popularity.  The  love 
of  popularity  is  the  love  of  being  beloved. 


XIII. 
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XIII. 

The  ridicule  with  which  fome  people  a£Fe<T 
to  triumph  over  their  fuperiours,  is  as  though 
the  moon  under  an  eclipfe  fhould  pretend  to 
laush  at  the  fun. 

XIV. 

Zealous  men  are  ever  difplaying  to  you  the 
ftrength  of  their  belief,  while  judicious  men  are 
fhewing  you  the  grounds  of  it. 

XV. 

I consider  your  very  telly  and  quarrelfome 
people  in  the  fame  light  as  I do  a loaded  gun, 
which  may  by  accident  go  off  and  kill  one. 

XVI. 

I am  afraid  humility  to  genius  is  as  an  extin- 
guifher  to  a candle. 

XVII. 

Many  perfons,  when  exalted,  affume  an  info- 
lent  humility,  who  behaved  before  with  an  info* 
lent  haughtinefs. 

XVIII. 

Men  are  fometim.es  accufed  of  pride,  merely 
becaufe  their  accufers  would  be  proud  themfelves, 
if  they  were  in  their  places. 

XIX. 

Men  of  fine  parts,  they  fay,  are  often  proud  ; 
I anfwer,  dull  people  are  feldom  fo,  and  both 
a cl  upon  an  appearance  of  reafon. 


It  was  obferved  of  a moil  accompliilied  lady, 
that  fire  was  withal  fo  very  nrodeft,  that  one  fome- 
Vol.  II.  O times 
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times  thought  fhe  neglected  the  praifes  of  her 
wit,  bccaufc  fhe  could  depend  on  thofe  of  her 
beauty  ; at  other  times  that  fhe  flighted  thofe  of 
her  beauty,  knowing  flie  might  rely  on  thofe  of 
her  wit. 

XXI. 

The  only  difference  betwixt  wine  and  ale, 
feems  to  be  that  of  chemic  and  galenic  medi- 
cines. 

XXII. 

It  is  the  reduplication  or  accumulation  of 
compliments  that  gives  them  their  agreeablenefs  : 
I mean,  when  feeming  to  wander  from  the  fub- 
ie£t,  you  return  to  it  again  with  greater  force. 
As  a common  in  fiance  : “I  wifh  it  was  capable 
“ of  a precife  demonftration  how  much  I efteem, 
“ love,  and  honour  you,  beyond  all  the  rich,  the 
“ gay,  the  great  of  this  fublunary  fphere  : but 
“ I believe  that  both  divines  and  laymen  will 
“ agree,  that  the  fublimeft  and  moft  valuable 
“ truths  are  oftentimes  leaf!  capable  of  demon- 
“ fixation.  ” 

XXIII. 

It  is  a noble  piece  of  policy  that  is  ufed  in 
fome  arbitrary  governments,  (but  fu  it  able  to  none 
other),  to  inftill  it  into  the  minds  of  the  people, 
tlaat  their  Great  Duke  knoweth  all  things. 

XXIV. 

In  an  heavy  opprefilve  atmofphere,  when  the 
fpirits  link  too  low,  the  befl  cordial  is  to  read 
over  all  the  letters  of  one’s  friends. 


XXV 
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XXV. 

Pride  and  modefty  are  fometimes  found  to 
unite  together  in  the  fame  character ; and  the 
mixture  is  as  ialutary  as  that  of  wine  and  water. 
The  word  combination  I know  is  that  oi  avaiice 
and  pride,  as  the  former  naturally  obiiructs  the 
good  that  pride  eventually  products.  What  I 
mean  is,  expenfe. 

XXVI. 

A great  many  tunes,  by  a variety  of  circum- 
rotatory  Rourifhes,  put  one  in  mind  of  a lark  s 
dcfcent  to  the  ground. 

XXVII. 

People  frequently  ufe  this  expreffiofi,  “ I am 
“ inclined  to  think  fo  and  fo  not  confidering 
that  they  are  then  fpeaking  the  melt  literal  of 
all  truths,. 

XXVIII. 

The  firft  part  of  a news-paper  which  an  ill- 
natured  man  examines,  is,  the  lift  of  bankrupts-, 
and  the  bills  of  mortality. 

XXIX. . 

The  chief  thing  which  induces  men  of  fenie 
to  ufe  airs  of  fuperiority,  is  the  contemplation 
of  coxcombs ; that  is,  conceited  fools,  who 
would  other-wife  run  away  with  the  men  of  ienle  s 
privileges. 

XXX. 

To  be  entirely  logrolled  by  antiquity,  and  as 
it  were  eaten  up  with  ruft,  is  a bad  compliment 
to  the  prefent  age. 
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XXXI. 

Ask  to  borrow  fix-pence  of  the  Mufes,  and 
they  tell  you  at  prefent  they  are  out  of  cafh,  but 
hereafter  they  will  furnifh  you  with  five  thou- 
land  pounds. 

XXXII. 

The  argument  againff  reft  raining  our  paffions, 
becaufe  we  fhall  not  have  it  always  in  our  power 
to  gratify  them,  is  much  ftronger  for  their  re- 
ftraint,  than  it  is  for  their  indulgence. 

XXXIII. 

Few  men  that  would  caufe  refpeCt  and  di- 
ftance  merely,  can  fay  any  thing  by  which  their 
end  will  be  fo  effectually  anfwered  as  by  filence. 
XXXIV. 

There  is  nothing  more  univerfally  commend- 
ea  than  a fine  day ; the  reafon  is,  that  people 
can  commend  it  without  envy. 

XXXV. 

One  may,  modeffly  enough,  calculate  one’s 
appearance  for  refpeCt  upon  the  road,  where  re- 
fpcct  and  convenience  fo  remarkably  coincide. 

XXXVI. 

Although  a man  cannot  procure  himfelf  a 
title  at  pleafure,  he  may  vary  the  appellation  he 
goes  by  conliderably  ; as,  from  Tom,  to  Mr 
Thomas,  to  Mr  Mufgrove,  to  Thomas  Muf- 
grove,  Efqttire  ; and  this  by  a behaviour  of  re- 
fer ve,  or  familiarity. 

XXXVII. 

For  a man  of  genius  to  condefcend  in  conver- 

fation 
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fation  with  vulgar  people,  gives  the  fenfaticn  that 
a tall  man  feels  on  being  forced  to  hoop  in  a low 
room. 

XXXVIII. 

There  is  nothing  more  univerfally  prevalent 
than  flattery.  Perfohs  who  difcover  the  flatter- 
er, do  not  always  difapprove  him,  becaufe  he 
imagines  them  confiderable  enough  to  deferve 
his  applications.  It  is  a tacit  fort  of  compliment, 
that  he  efteems  them  to  be  fuch  as  it  is  worth  his 
while  to  flatter.. 

And  when  I tell  him  he  hates  flattery. 

He  fays  he  doss,  being  then  mof  fattened. 

Shakespear. 

XXXIX. 

A person  has  fometimes  more  public  than 
private  merit.  Honorio  and  his  family  wore 
mourning  for  their  anceftor  ; but  that  of  all  the 
world  was  internal  and  flncere. 

Your  plain  domeftic  people,  who  talk  of 
their  humility  and  home-felt  fatisfa&ions,  will 
in  the  fame  breath  difcover  how  much  they 
envy  a fhining  charafler.  How  is  this  con- 
fident ? 

You  are  prejudiced,  fays  Pedanticus  ; I will 
not  take  your  word  or  your  character  of  that 
man. — But  the  grounds  of  my  prejudice  are  the 
fource  of  my  accufation. 

A proud  man’s  intimates  are  generally  more 
attached  to  him,  than  the  man  of  merit  and  hu- 
O 3 mility 
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miiity  can  pretend  his  to  be.  The  reafon  is,  the 
fo  rmer  pays  a greater  compliment  in  his  conde- 
fcenflon. 

The  fituation  of  a king  is  fo  far  from  being 
miferable,  as  pedants  term  it,  that,  if  a perfon 
have  magnanimity,  it  is  the  happieft  I know  ; 
as  he  has  affuredly  the  moffc  opportunities  of 
diftinguifhing  merit,  and  conferring  obligation?. 
XL. 

Contempt ae  dominus  fplendidior  rci. 

A man,  a gentleman,  evidently  appears  more 
confiderable  by  feeming  to  defpife  his  fortune, 
than  a citizen  and  mechanic  by  his  endeavours  to 
magnify  it. 

XLI. 

What  man  of  fenfe,  for  the  benefit  of  coal- 
mines, would  be  plagued  with  colliers  converfa- 
tion  r 

XLII. 

Modesty  makes  large  amends  for  the  pain 
it  gives  the  perfons  who  labour  under  it,  by  the 
prejudice  it  affords  every  worthy  perfon  in  their 
favour. 

XLIII. 

Third  thoughts  often  coincide  with  the  firff, 
and  are  generally  the  bell  grounded.  We  firff 
relifh  nature  and  the  country,  then  artificial 
amufements  and  the  city  ; then  become  impatient 
to  retire  to  the  country  again. 

XLIV. 

While  we  labour  to  fubdue  otir  paflions,  we 
£hculd  take  care  not  to  extinguifh  them.  Sub- 
duing 
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cluing  our  paffions  is  difengaging  ourfelves  from 
the  world  ; to  which,  however,  whilft  we  refide 
in  it,  we  muft  always  bear  relation  ; and  we  may 
detach  ourfelves  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  pafs  an 
ufelefs  and  infipid  life,  which  we  were  not  meant 
to  do.  Our  exigence  here  is  at  leaft  one  part  of 
a fyftem. 

A man  has  generally  the  good  or  ili  qualities 
which  he  attributes  to  mankind. 

XLV. 

Anger  and  the  thirffc  of  revenge  are  a kind 
of  fever;  fighting  and  law-fuits,  bleeding,  at 
leaf!  an  evacuation.  The  latter  occanons  a uiffi- 
pation  of  money  ; the  former,  of  thofe  fiery 
fpirits  which  caufe  a preternatural  fermenta- 
tion. 

XL' VI. 

Were  a man  of  pleafure  to  arrive  at  the  full 
extent  of  his  feveral  wifhes,  he  muft  immediately 
feel  himfelf  miferable.  It  is  one  fpecies  of  dc- 
fpair  to  have  no  room  to  hope  for  any  addition  to 
one’s  happinefs. 

His  following  wifh  muft  then  be  to  wifh  he 
had  fome  frefh  objeft  for  his  wifhes  : A ftrong 
argument  that  our  minds  and  bodies  were  both 
meant  to  be  for  ever  adlive. 

XLvn. 

I have  feen  one  evil  underneath  the  fun  which 
gives  me  particular  mortification. 

The  referve  or  fhinefs  of  men  of  fenfe  gene- 
rally confines  them  to  a {mall  acquaintance  ; and 
they  find  numbers  theiy  avowed  enemies,  the 

fimilarity 
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Similarity  of  whole  taftes,  had  fortune  brought 
them  once  acquainted,  would  have  rendered  them 
their  fondeft  friends. 

XL  VIII. 

A mere  1 elator  of  matters  of  fa<St,  is  fit  onlv 
for  an  evidence  in  a court  of  juftice. 

XLIX. 

If  a man  be  of  fuperiour  dignity  to  a woman, 
a woman  is  furely  as  much  fuperiour  to  a man 
that  is  effeminated.  Lily’s  rule  in  the  grammar 
has  well  enough  adjufted  this  fubordination : 
“ The  mafculine  is  more  worthy  than  the  femi- 
nine, and  the  feminine  more  worthy  than  the 
“ neuter.” 

L. 

A gentleman  of  fortune  will  be  often  com- 
plaining of  taxes,  that  his  eftate  is  inconfider- 
able,  that  he  can  never  make  fo  much  of  it  as 
the  world  is  ready  to  imagine.  A mere  citizen, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  always  aiming  to  fhew  his 
riches  ; fays,  that  he  employs  fo  many  hands, 
he  keeps  his  wife  a chaife  and  one,  and  talks 
much  of  his  Chinefe  ornaments  at  his  paltry 
cake-houfe  in  the  country.  They  both  aim  at 
praife,  but  of  a very  diftinri:  kind.  Now,  fup- 
pofxng  the  cit  worth  as  much  in  money  as  the 
other  is  in  land,  the  gentleman  furely  chufes  the 
better  method  of  oftentation,  who  confiders  htm- 
felf  as  fomewhat  fuperiour  to  his  fortune,  than 
he  who  feems  to  look  up  at  his  fortune,  and  con- 
fequently  lets  himfelf  beneath  it. 


LI. 
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LI. 

The  only  kind  of  revenge  which  a man  of 
fenle  need  take  upon  a fcoundrel,  is,  by  a feries 
of  worthy  behaviour,  to  force  him  to  admire  and 
efteem  his  enemy,  and  yet  irritate  his  animodty, 
by  declining  a reconciliation  ; as  Sir  John  Fal- 
daff  might  fay,  turning  even  quarrels  to  com- 
modity. 

LII. 

It  is  poffible,  by  means  of  glue,  to  connect  two 
pieces  of  wood  together  ; by  a powerful  cement, 
to  join  mai'ble  ; by  the  mediation  of  a pried:,  to 
unite  a man  and  woman  ; but  of  all  aflbciations 
the  mod:  effectual  is  betwixt  an  idiot  and  a knave. 
They  become  in  a manner  incorporate.  The 
former  feems  fo  framed  to  admire  and  idolize  the 
latter,  that  the  latter  may  feize  and  devour  him 
as  his  proper  prey. 

LIII. 

The  fame  degree  of  penetration  that  diews  you 
another  in  the  wrong,  lhews  him  alfo,  in  refpeff 
to  that  in  dance,  your  inferiour.  Hence  the  ob- 
fervation  and  the  real  fa<d,  that  people  of  clear 
heads  are  what  the  world  calls  opinionated. 

L1V. 

There  is  none  can  baffle  men  of  fenfe,  but 
fools,  on  whom  they  can  make  no  impreffion. 
LV. 

The  regard  one  diews  oeconomy,  is  like  that 
we  fhew  an  old  aunt  who  is  to  leave  us  fomething 
at  lad  ; our  behaviour  on  this  account  as  much 
condrained  as  that 
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Of  one  ivell-Jludicd  in  a fid  oflent 

To  t lenfe  his  granam. 

Shakesfear. 

LVI. 

Fashion  is  a great  reftraint  upon  your  per- 
sons of  tafte  and  fancy ; who  would  otherwife, 
in  the  moft  trifling  inftances,  be  able  to  diftin- 
guiih  themfelves  from  the  vulgar. 

LVII. 

A writer  who  pretends  to  polifh  the  human 
Underftanding,  may  beg  by  the  fide  of  Rutter’s 
chariot,  who  fells  a powder  for  the  teeth'. 

LVIII. 

The  diffl  ;rence  there  is  betwixt  honour  and 
honefty,  feems  to  be  chiefly  in  the  motive.  The 
mere  honefl:  man  does  that  from  duty,  which  the 
man  of  honour  does  for  the  fake  of  character. 
LIX. 

The  proverb  ought  to  run,  “ A fool  and  his 
4‘  words  are  foon  parted  ; a man  of  genius  and. 
“ his  money.” 

LX. 

A man  of  wit,  genius,  learning,  is  apt  to 
drink  it  fomething  hard,  that  men  of  no  wit,  no 
genius,  no  learning,  fhould  have  a greater  Iharc- 
of  wealth  and  honours  ; not  confidering  that 
dieir  own  accompliflnnent  ought  to  be  reckoned 
to  them  as  their  equivalent.  It  is  no  reafon  that 
a perfon  worth  five  thouf.md  pounds,  flrould  on.. 
that  account  have  a claim  to  twenty. 


LXI.. 
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LXI. 

A wife  ought  in  reality  to  love  her  hufband 
above  all  the  world  ; but  this  preference  I think 
fhould,  in  point  of  politenefs,  be  concealed. 
The  reafon  is,  that  it  is  difgufting  to  fee  an 
amiable  woman  monopolized  ; and  it  is  eafy  by 
proper  management  to  wave  (all  I contend  for) 
the  apoearance. 

LXII. 

There  are  fome  wounds  given  to  reputation 
that  are  like  the  wounds  of  an  envenomed  arrow ; 
where  we  irritate  and  enlarge  the  orifice,  while 
we  extradf  the  bearded  weapon ; yet  cannot  the 
cure  be  completed  otherwife. 

LXIII. 

Amongst  all  the  vain-glorious  profeflors  of 
humility,  you  find  none  that  will  not  difeover 
how  much  they  envy  a fhining  character ; and 
this  either  by  cenfuring  it  themfelves,  or  {hewing 
a fatisfaftion  in  fuch  as  do.  Now,  there  is  this 
advantage  at  leaft  arifing  from  ambition,  that  it 
difpofes  one  to  difregard  a thoufand  inftances  of 
middling  grandeur,  and  reduces  one’s  emulation 
to  the  narrow  circle  of  a few  that  blaze.  It  is 
hence  a convenient  difpofition  in  a country-place, 
where  one  is  encompailed  with  fuch  as  are  merely 
richer*  keep  fine  horfes,  a table,  footmen  ; make 
a decent  figure  as  rural  efquires  ; yet  after  all 
difeover  no  more  than  an  every-day  plebeian 
character.  Thefe  a perfon  of  little  ambition 
might  envy,  but  another  of  a more  extenfive  one 
may,  in  any  kind  of  circumftances,.  difregard. 

LXIV. 
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LXIV. 

It  is  with  fome  men  as  with  feme  horfes  ; 
what  is  efteemed  fpirit  in  them  proceeds  from 
fear.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  fource  of  that 
feeming  fpirit  difeovered  by  Tully  in  regard  to 
his  antagonift  M.  Anthony.  He  knew  he  muft 
deftroy  him,  or  be  deftroyed  himfelf. 

LXV. 

The  fame  qualities  joined  with  virtue,  often 
furnifh  out  a great  man,  which  united  with  a 
different  principle  furnifh  out  an  highwayman  ; 
I mean  courage  and  ftrong  paffions.  And  they 
may  both  join  in  the  fame  expreffion,  though 
with  a meaning  fomething  varied. 

Tentanda  via  eft  qua  vie  quoque  pojjiim 

Tollere  humo. 

i.  c . “ Be  promoted  or  be  hanged.” 

LXVI. 

True  honour  is  to  honefty,  what  the  court 
of  chancery  is  to  common  law, 

LX  VII. 

Misers,  as  death  approaches,  are  heaping  up 
a cheft  of  reafons  to  hand  more  in  awe  of  him. 

LXVIII. 

A man  fooner  finds  out  his  own  foibles  in  a 
ftranger,  than  any  other  foibles, 

LXIX. 

It  is  favourable  enough  on  the  fide  of  learn- 
ing, that  if  an  hiflorian  mentions  a good  au- 
thor, 
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thor,  it  does  not  Teem  abfurd  to  ftyle  him  a great 
man  : whereas  the  fame  phrafe  would  not  be 
allowed  to  a mere  illiterate  nobleman. 

LXX. 

It  is  lefs  wonderful  to  fee  a wretched  man 
commence  an  hero,  than  an  happy  one. 

LXXI. 

An  high  fpirit  has  often  very  different  and 
even  contrary  effefls.  It  fometimes  operates  no 
otherwise  than  like  the  vis  inertiae ; at  others  it 
induces  men  to  buftle  and  make  their  part  good 
among  their  fuperiours.  As  Mr  Pope  lays, 

Some  plunge  in  bujine/s,  others  Jioave  their 
crowns . 

It  is  by  no  means  lefs  forcible,  when  it  with- 
draws a man  from  the  company  of  thofe  with 
whom  he  cannot  converfe  on  equal  terms ; it 
leads  him  into  folitude,  that  if  he  cannot  appear 
their  equal,  he  may  at  leaft  conceal  his  inferio- 
rity. It  is  fullen,  obftinate,  difdainful,  haughty, 
in  no  lefs  a degree  than  the  other ; but  is,  per- 
haps, more  genteel,  and  lefs  citizen-like.  Some- 
times the  other  fucceeds,  and  then  it  is  efteemed 
preferable ; but  in  cafe  it  fail,  it  not  only  ex- 
pofes  a perfon’s  meannefs,  but  his  impatience  un- 
der it ; both  of  which  the  referred  fpirit  is  able 
to  difguife — but  then  it  Hands  no  chance  of  re- 
moving. 

Pudor  malus  ulcer  a celat. 

Vol.II.  P LXXI. 
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LXXII. 

Every  tingle  inftance  of  a friend’s  infincerity 
increafes  our  dependence  on  the  efficacy  of  mo- 
ney. It  makes  one  covet  what  produces  an  ex- 
ternal refpect,  when  one  is  difappointed  of  that 
which  is  internal  and  hncere.  This,  perhaps, 
with  decaying  paffions,  contributes  to  render  age 
covetous. 

LXXIII. 

When  phylicians  write  of  difeafes,  the  pro - 
gnoftics  and  the  diagnoses,  the  fymptoms  and 
the  paroxyfms,  they  give  one  fatal  apprehen- 
fions  for  every  ache  about  us.  When  they  come 
to  treat  of  medicines  and  applications,  you  feem 
to  have  no  other  difficulty  but  to  decide  by  which 
means  you  would  recover  ; in  fhort,  to  give  the 
preference  between  a lindtus  and  an  apozem. 

LXXIV. 

One  ffiould  no  more  truft  to  the  fkill  of  moft 
apothecaries,  than  one  would  alk  the  opinion  of 
their  peftle  and  mortar ; yet  both  are  uleful  in 
their  way. 

LXXV. 

I believe  there  was  never  fo  referved  a Soli- 
tary, but  felt  fome  degree  of  plleafure  at  the  hrfl 
glimpfe  of  an  human  figure.  The  foul,  how- 
ever unconfcious  of  its  focial  bias  in  a croud, 
will  in  Solitude  feel  fome  attraction  towards  the 
hr  ft  perfon  that  we  meet. 

LXXVI. 

In  courts,  the  motion  of  the  body  is  eafy,  and 

thofe 
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thofe  of  the  foul  constrained : in  the  country, 
the  geftures  of  the  body  are  constrained,  and 
thofe  of  the  foul  Supine  and  carelefs. 

LXXVII. 

One  may  eafily  enough  guard  againSt  am- 
bition till  five  and  twenty. — It  is  not  ambition’s 

day. 

Lxxvm. 

It  Should  feem  that  indolence  itfelf  would  in- 
cline a perfon  to  be  honcft ; as  it  requires  in- 
finitely greater  pains,  and  contrivance  to  be  a 
knave. 

LXXIX. 

Perhaps  ruftics,  boors,  and  efquires  make  a 
principal  figure  in  the  country,  as  inanimates 
are  always  allowed  to  be  the  chief  figures  in  a 
landfcape. 

LXXX. 

Titles  make  a greater  distinction  than  is  al- 
most tolerable  to  a Britifia  fpirit.  They  almoSt 
vary  the  fpecies  ; yet,  as  they  are  oftentimes  con- 
ferred, feem  not  fo  much  the  reward,  as  the  Sub- 
stitutes of  merit. 

LXXXI. 

What  numbers  live  to  the  age  of  fifty  or 
fixty  years,  yet  it  estimated  by  their  merit,  are 
not  worth  the  price  of  a chicken  the  moment  it 
is  hatched ! 

LXXXII. 

A liar  begins  with  making  falfehood  appear 

P 2 like 
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like  truth,  and  ends  with  making  truth  itfelf 
appear  like  falfehood. 

lxxxiii. 

Fools  are  very  often  found  united  in  the 
ftrifteft  intimacies,  as  the  lighter  kind  of  woods 
are  the  mod  clofely  glewed  together. 

LXXXIV. 

Persons  of  great  delicacy  fhould  know  the 
certainty  of  the  following  truth.  There  are  a- 
bandance  of  cafes  which  occafion  fufpenfe,  in 
which  whatever  they  determine,  they  will  repent 
of  their  determination ; and  this  through  a pro- 
pensity of  human  nature  to  fancy  happinefs  in 
thole  fchemes  which  it  does  not  purfue. 
LXXXV. 

Hi  gh  spirit  in  a man  is  like  a fvrord, 
which  though  worn  to  annoy  his  enemies,  jet  is 
often  troublefome  in  a lefs  degree  to  his  friends. 
He  can  hardly  wear  it  fo  inoffenfively,  bu:  it  is 
apt  to  incommode  one  or  other  of  the  company. 
It  is  more  properly  a loaded  pidol,  which  acci- 
dent alone  may  fire,  and  kill  one. 

LXXXVI. 

A miser,  if  honeft,  can  be  only  honed  bare- 
weight. 

Avarice  is  the  mod  oppofite  of  all  characters 
to  that  of  God  Almighty,  whofe  alone  it  is  to 
give  and  not  receive. 

A miser  grows  rich  by  feeming  poor;  an 
extravagant  man  grows  poor  by  feeming  rich. 

A grashopper  is,  perhaps,  the  bed  figure 

for 
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for  coat-armour  of  thofe  who  would  be  thought 
aborigines,  agreeable  to  the  Athenian  ufe  of 
them. 

Immoderate  affurance  is  perfect  licen- 
tioufnefs. 

When  a perfon  is  fo  far  engaged  in  a difpute 
as  to  wifh  to  get  the  vi&ory,  he  ought  ever  to 
deiift.  The  idea  of  conqueft  will  fo  dazzle  him, 
that  it  is  hardly  poffLble  he  ihoukl  difeern  the 
truth. 

I have  fometimes  thought  the  mind  fo  cal- 
culated, that  a fmall  degree  of  force  may  impel 
it  to  a certain  pitch  of  pleafure  or  of  pain  ; be- 
yond  which  it  will  not  pals,  by  any  impetus 
whatfoever. 

I doubt  whether  it  be  not  true,  that  we 
hate  thofe  faults  moil  in  others  which  we  are 
ru.ilty  of  ourfelves. 

A Man  of  thorough  fenfe  fcarce  admires  even 
any  one  ; but  he  muft  be  an  idiot,  that  is  the  ad- 
mirer of  a fool. 

It  may  be  prudent  to  give  up  the  more  trivial 
parts  of  character  for  the  amufement  of  the  in- 
vidious ; as  a man  willingly  relinquiflies  his  lilver 
to  fave  his  gold  from  an  highwayman.  Better 
be  ridiculed  for  an  untoward  peruke,  than  be 
attacked  on  the  fcore  of  morals,  as  one  would 
be  rather  pulled  by  the  hair,  than  {tabbed  to  the 
heart. 

Virtue  feems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a no- 
tion confonant  to  the  fyftem  of  things.  Were  a 
planet  to  fly  from  its  orbit,  it  would  reprefent  a 
vitious  man. 
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It  is  difncult  not  to  be  angry  at  beings  we 
know  incapable  of  afting  otherwife  than  they  do. 
One  ought  no  more,  if  one  reflects,  to  be  angry 
at  the  ftupidity  of  a man  than  of  a horfe,  except 
it  be  vincible  and  voluntary,  and  yet  the  practice 
is  otherwife. 

People  fay,  Do  not  regard  what  he  fays,  now 
he  is  in  liquor.  Perhaps  it  is  the  only  time  he 
ought  to  be  regarded. 

Apcrit  praecordia  Liher. 

Patience  is  the  panacea;  but  where  does  it 
grow,  or  who  can  fwallow  it  ? 

Wits  uniformly  exclaim  againft  fools,  yet 
fools  are  their  proper  foil ; and  it  is  from  them 
alone  they  can  learn  what  figure  themfelves 
make.  Their  behaviour  naturally  falls  in  with 
the  generality,  and  furnifhes  a better  mirrour  than 
that  of  artful  people,  who  are  fure  enough  to 
deceive  you  either  on  the  favourable  or  ill-na* 
tured  fide. 

We  fay  he  is  a man  of  fenfe  who  acknowledges 
the  fame  truths  that  we  do ; that  he  is  a man  of 
tafte  who  allows  the  fame  beauties.  We  confider 
him  as  a perfon  of  better  fenfe  and  finer  tafte,, 
who  difcerns  more  truths  and  more  beauties  in 
conjundlion  with  ourfelves  ; but  we  allow  neither 
appellation  to  the  man  who  differs  from  us. 

We  deal  out  our  genuine  efteem  to  our  e- 
quals ; our  affedtion  for  thofe  beneath  us  ; and 
a reluttant  fort  of  refpedt  to  thofe  that  are  above 
us, 
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Glory  relaxes  often,  and.  debilitates  the  mind  j 
cenfure  {Emulates  and  contracts  both  to  an 
extreme.  Simple  fame  is,  perhaps,  the  piope* 
medium. 

Persons  of  new  families  do  well  to  make 
magnificent  funerals,  fumptuous  weddings,  10- 
markable  entertainments ; to  exhibit  a number 
of  fervants  in  rich  and  oftentatious  liveries;  and 
to  take  every  public  occaiion  of  imprinting  on 
the  mob  an  habitual  notion  of  their  fuperiority. 
For  fo  is  deference  obtained  from  that  quarter. 

Stupet  in  titulis  et  imaginibus . 

One  fcarce  fees  how  it  is  poffible  for  a coun-- 
try-girl  or  a countx-y-fellow  to  px'eferve  their 
chaftity.  They  have  neither  the  philofophical 
pleafure  of  books,  nor  the  luxurious  pleafure  of 
a table,  nor  the  refined  amufement  of  building, 
planting,  drawing,  or  defigning,  to  divert  their 
imagination  from  an  objedt  to  which  they  feem 
continually  to  {Emulate  it  by  provocative  allu- 
sions. Add  to  this  the  health  and  vigour  that 

are  almoft  peculiar  to  them. 

I am  afraid  there  are  many  ladies  who  Only 
exchange  the  pleafures  of  incontinence  for  the 
pleafure  they  derive  from  cenfui'e.  At  lead  it 
is  no  injuftice  to  conclude  fo,  where  a perfon  is 

extravagantly  cenforious. 

Persons  of  judgment  and  underflanding  may 
be  divided  into  two  forts.  Thofe  whofe  judg~ 
ment  is  fo  extenfxve  as  to  comprehend  a great 
deal;  exiftences,  fy Items,  univerfals  : but  as  there 

arc 
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are  fome  eyes  fo  conftituted  as  to  take  in  did  ant 
objects,  yet  be  excelled  by  others  in  regard  to 
objects  minute  or  near,  fo  there  are  other  under- 
dandings  better  calculated  for  the  examination 
of  particular  objeCts. 

The  mind  is  at  find  an  open  field  without  par- 
titions or  inclofures.  To  make  it  turn  to  mod 
account,  it  is  very  proper  to  divide  and  inclofe ; 
in  other  words,  to  fort  our  obfervations. 

Some  men  are  called  fagacious,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  their  avarice  : whereas  a child  can  clench 
its  fid  the  moment  it  is  born. 

It  is  a point  of  prudence,  when  you  converfe 
with  your  inferiour,  to  coniider  yourfelf  as  con- 
verting with  his  inferiour,  with  whom  no  doubt 
he  may  have  the  fame  connexion  that  you  have 
with  him  ; and  to  be  upon  your  guard  accord- 
ingly. 

How  deplorable  then  is  a perfcn’k  condition, 
when  his  mind  can  only  be  fupported  by  flattery, 
and  his  conditution  but  by  cordials  ! when  the 
relief  of  his  prefent  complaint  undermines  its 
owm  efficacy,  yet  increafes  the  occaflon  for  which 
it  isufed  ! Short  is  then  the  duration  of  our  tran- 
quillity, or  of  our  lives  ! 

A man  is  not  edeemed  ill-natured  for  any  ex- 
cefs  of  focial  affeCtion,  or  an  indifcreet  profu- 
fion  of  his  fortune  upon  his  neighbours,  compa- 
nions, or  friends  ; although  the  true  meafure  of 
his  affections  is  as  much  impaired  by  this,  as  by 
felfifhnefs. 

If  any  one’s  curie  can  effeCt  damnation,  it  is 
not  that  of  the  pope,  but  that  of  the  poor. 

People 


People  of  the  fine  ft  and  moft  lively  genius 
have  the  greateft  fenfibility,  of  confluence  the 
moft  lively  paffions ; the  violence  of  which  puts 
their  conduct  upon  a footing  with  that  of  fools. 
Fools  difcern  the  weakneffes  which  they  have  in 
common  with  themfelves  ; but  are  not  leniible  of 
their  excellencies  to  which  they  have  no  preten- 
fions  ; of  courfe,  always  inclined  to  difpute  the 
fuperiority. 

Wit  is  the  refractory  pupil  of  judgment. 

Virtue  fliould  be  confidered  as  a part  of 
tafte,  (and  perhaps  it  is  fo  more  in  this  age,  than 
in  any  preceding  one),  and  fliould  as  much  avoid 
deceit  or  finifter  meanings  in  difcourfe,  as  they 
would  do  puns,  bad  language,  or  falfe  gram- 
mar. 

Think  when  you  are  enraged  at  any  one, 
what  would  probably  become  your  fentiments 
fhould  he  die  during  the  difpute. 

The  man  of  a towering  ambition,  or  a well- 
regulated  tafte,  has  fewer  objeCts  to  envy  or  to 
covet  than  the  grovellers. 

Refined  fenfe  to  a perfon  that  is  to  converfe 
alone  with  boors,  is  a manifeft  inconvenience. 
As  Falftaff  fays  (with  fome  little  variation) 


Company,  witty  company,  has  been  the  ruin  of  me. 


If  envious  people  were  univerfally  to  afic  them- 
felves, whether  they  would  exchange  their  en- 
tire fituations  with  the  perfons  envied,  (I  mean 
their  minds,  paffions,  notions,  as  well  as  their 
perfons,  fortunes,  dignities,  See.  See.),  I will  pre- 
fume 
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fume  the  felf-love  common  to  human  nature, 
would  make  them  all  prefer  their  own  condi- 
tion. 

Quidjlatis  ? nolint  — atqui  licet  ejje  beat  is. 

If  this  rule  were  applied,  as  it  furely  ought 
to  be,  it  bids  fair  to  prove  an  universal  cure  for 
envy. 

Quanto  quifque  fibi  plnra  negaverit , 

A diis  plura  feret. Self-denial. 

A person  elevated  one  degree  above  the  po- 
pulace, aflumes  more  airs  of  fuperiority  than  one 
that  is  1 ailed  ten.  The  realon  is  fomewhat  ob- 
vious. His  fuperiority  is  more  conteftable 

The  character  of  a decent,  well-behaved,  gen-- 
tleman-like  man,  feems  more  eafily  attainable  by 
a perfon  of  no  great  parts  or  paflions*  than  by 
one  of  greater  genius  and  more  volatility.  It  is 
there  no  mifmanagement,  for  the  former  to  be 
chiefly  ambitious  of  it.  When  a man’s  capacity 
does  not  enable  him  to  entertain  or  animate  the 
company,  Jt  is,  the  befl  he  can  do  to  render  him- 
felf  inoflenflve,  and  to  keep  his  teeth,  clean.  But 
the  perfon  who  has  talents  for  difeourfe,  and  a 
pafflonate  deflre  to  enliven  conversation,  ought 
to  have  many  improprieties  excufed,  which  in 
the  other  were  unpardonable.  A lady  of  good- 
nature would  forgive  the  blunder  of  a country- 
efcpiire,  who,  through  zeal  to  ferve  her  with  a 
glafs  of  claret,  fhould  involve  his  fours  in  her 

Bruflels. 
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B ruffe  Is  apron.  On  the  contrary,  the  fop  (who 
may  in  fome  fenfe  ufe  the  words  of  Horace, 

Quod  verum  atque  decent  euro  et  rogo,  et 
omnis  in  hoc  fum ) 

would  be  entitled  to  no  pardon  for  fuch  unac- 
countable mifeonduft. 

Man,  in  general,  may  be  coniidered  as  a me- 
chanic, and  the  formation  of  happinefs  as  his 
bulinefs  or  employment  ; virtue,  his  repofttory 
or  colleCHon  of  inftruments  ; the  goods  of  for- 
tune as  his  materials  : in  proportion  as  the  work- 
man, the  inftruments,  and  the  materials  excel, 
the  work  will  be  executed  in  the  greater  per- 
fection. 

The  lilly  cenforious  are  the  very  fcl  naturae , 
“ the  moft  bitter  of  all  bitter  things  ; ” from  the 
hyffop  that  grows  upon  the  wall,  to  the  fatirift 
that  piffes  again  ft  it. 

I have  known  a fenlible  man  of  opinion,  that 
one  Ihould  not  be  folicitous  about  a wife’s  under- 
ftanding.  A woman’s  fenfe  was  with  him  a 
phrafe  to  exprefs  a degree  of  knowledge,  which 
was  likely  to  contribute  mighty  little  to  a huf- 
band’s  happinefs.  I cannot  be  of  his  opinion. 
I am  convinced,  that  as  judgment  is  the  portion 
of  our  fex,  fo  fancy  and  imagination  are  more 
eminently  the  lot  of  theirs.  If  fo,  after  honefty 
of  heart,  what  is  there  we  ftiould  fo  much  re- 
quire ? A wife’s  beauty  will  loon  decay,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  reality  firft,  or  in  our  own 
opinion,  Either  of  tlrele  is  luliicient  to  pall  the 

raptures 
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raptures  of  enjoyment.  We  are  then  to  feek 
for  fomething  that  will  retain  its  novelty,  or, 
what  is  equivalent,  will  change  its  fhape  when 
her  perfon  palls  by  its  identity.  Fancy  and  ge- 
nius bid  faireft  for  this,  which  have  as  many 
fhapes  as  there  can  happen  occaftons  to  exert 
them.  Good-nature  I always  fuppofe.  The 
former  will  be  expedient  to  exhilarate  and  divert 
us  ; the  latter  to  preferve  our  minds  in  a temper 
to  be  diverted. 

I HAVE  known  fome  attorneys  of  reputable  fa- 
milies, and  whofe  original  diipofitions  feemed  to 
have  been  open  and  humane.  Yet  can  I fcarce 
recollect  one,  in  whom  the  gentleman,  the  Chri- 
ftian,  and  even  the  man,  was  not  fwallowed  up 
in  the  lawyer  : they  are  not  only  the  greateft 
tyrants,  but  the  greateft  pedants,  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Reconciliation  is  the  tendered  part  either 
of  friendfhip  or  of  love  ; the  latter  more  efpe- 
cially,  in  which  the  foul  is  more  remarkably  foft- 
cncd.  Were  a perfon  to  make  ufe  of  art  in  pro- 
curing the  afteftion  of  his  miftrefs,  it  were,  per- 
haps, his  moft  effectual  method  to  contrive  a 
flight  eftrangement,  and  then,  as  it  were  imper- 
ceptibly, bring  on  a reconciliation.  The  foul 
here  difcovers  a kind  of  elafticity,  and,  being 
forced  back,  returns  with  an  additional  violence. 

Virtue  maybe  confidered  as  the  only  means 
of  difpenfing  happinefs  in  proper  portions  to 
every  moment  of  our  time. 

1 o judge  whether  one  has  fufHcient  pleafure 

to 
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to  render  the  continuation  of  life  agreeable,  it  is 
not  enough  to  fay.  Would  you  die  ? Take  away 
firft  the  hope  of  better  fcenes  in  this  life,  the 
fears  of  wOrfe  in  another,  and  the  bodily  pain 
of  dying. 

The  fear  of  death  feems  as  natural  as  the  fen- 
fation  of  lu ft  or  of  hunger  ; the  firft  and  laft, 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual ; the  other, 
for  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies. 

It  feems  obvious,  that  God,  who  created  the 
world,  intends  the  happinefs  and  perfection  of 
the  fyftem  he  created.  To  effeCt  the  happinefs 
of  the  whole,  felf  love,  in  its  degree,  is  as  re- 
quifite  as  focial ; for  I am  myfelf  a part  of  that 
whole,  as  well  as  another.  The  difficulty  of  af- 
certaining  what  is  virtue,  lies  in  proportioning 
the  degrees  of  felf  love  and  focial.  Proximus 
fum  egomet  mihi  — Tunica  pallio  proprior. — Cha- 
rity begins  at  home.  It  is  fo  ; it  ought  to  be 
fo  ; nor  is  there  any  inconvenience  arifes  to  the 
public,  becaufe  it  is  general.  Were  this  away, 
the  individual  muft  foon  periffi,  and  confequently 
the  whole  body.  A man  has  every  moment  oc- 
cafion  to  exert  his  felf- love  for  the  fake  of  felf- 
prefervation  ; confequently  this  ought  to  be 
ftronger,  in  order  to  keep  him  upon  his  guard. 
A centinel’s  attention  fhould  be  greater  than  that 
of  a foldier  on  a review. 

The  focial,  though  alike  conftant,  is  not  equal* 
ly  intenfe,  becaufe  the  felfifb,  being  univerfal, 
renders  the  focial  lefs  eflential  to  the  well-being 
of  one’s  neighbour.  In  fliort,  the  felf  love  and 
Vol.II.  the 
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the  foci.il  ought  to  bear  fach  proportion  as  we 
find  they  generally  do.  If  the  felfiih  paflion  of 
the  reft  preponderate,  it  would  be  felf-deftruc- 
tive  in  a few  individuals  to  be  over  focially  dif- 
pofed  ; if  the  focial  one  prevails  generally,  to 
be  of  remarkable  felfiihnefs  muft  obftruct  the 
good  of  fociety. 

Many  feel  a fuperfluous  uneafinefs  for  want 
of  due  attention  to  the  following  truth. 

W e are  oftentimes  in  fufpenfe  betwixt  the 
choice  of  different  purfuits.  We  chufe  one  at 
laft  dtfubtingly,  and  with  an  unconquered  han- 
kering after  the  other.  We  find  the  fcheme 
which  we  have  chofen  anfwer  our  expectation 

but  indifferently Moft  worldly  projects  will. 

We,  therefore,  repent  of  our  choice,  and  imme- 
diately fancy  happinefs  in  the  paths  which  we 
decline  ; and  this  heightens  our  uneafinefs.  We 
might  at  leaft  efcape  the  aggravation  of  it.  It 
is  not  improbable  we  had  been  more  unhappy, 
but  extremely  probable  we  had  not  been  lefs  fo, 
had  we  made  a different  decifion.  This,  how- 
ever, relates  to  fchemes  that  are  neither  virtuous 
nor  vitious. 

Happy  dogs  (fays  a certain  fplenetic)  our 
footmen  and  the  populace  ! Farewell,  fays  jEfop, 
in  Vanbrugh,  whom  I both  envy  and  defpife  ! 
The  fervant  meets  with  hundreds  whofe  conver- 
fation  can  amufe  him,  for  one  that  is  the  leaft 
qualified  to  be  a companion  for  his  mafter. 

“ A person  cannot  eat  his  cake  and  have  it,” 
is,  as  Lord  Shaftefbury  obferves,  a proper  anfwer 
to  many  fplenetic  people  *.  But  what  imports 

* Complainants. 
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it  to  be  in  the  poffeflion  of  a cake  that  you  do 
not  eat  ? If  then  the  cake  be  made  to  be  eaten, 

fays  Lady , better  eat  it,  when  you  are  moft 

hungry.  Poor  woman  ! flic  feems  to  have  act- 
ed by  this  maxim,  but  yet  could  not  avoid  cry- 
ing lor  the  cake  fhe  had  eaten. 

You  fhould  calculate  your  appearance  for  the 
pLtcfe  where  you  refide.  One  would  rather  be  a 
very  knight  in  the  country  than  his  Honour  Mr 
Such-a-one. 

The  moft  confummate  felfifhnefs  would  in- 
cline a perlbn,  at  his  death,  to  difpofe  of  his  ef- 
fects agreeable  to  duty,  that  he  may  fecure  an 
intereft  in  the  world  to  which  he  is  going.- 

A justice  and  his  clerk  is  now  little  more 
than  a blind  man  and  his  dog.  The  profound 
ignorance  of  the  former,  together  with  the  ca- 
nine impudence  and  rapacity  of  the  latter,  will 
but  rarely  be  found  wanting  to  vindicate  the  com- 
parifon.  The  principal  part  of  the  ftmilitude 
will  appear  obvious  to  every  one  ; I mean,  that 
the  juftice  is  as  much  dependent  on  his  clerk,  for 
fuperiour  inftght  and  implicit  guidance,  as  the 
blind  fellow  on  his  cur  that  leads  him  in  a firing. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  offer  of  a cruft  will  feduce 
the  conductors  of  either  to  drag  their  mafters  in- 
to a kennel; 

To  remark  the  different  figure'  made  by  dif- 
ferent perf) ns  under  the  fame  circumftances  of 
fortune  ! Two  friends  of  mine  upon  a journey 
had  fo  contrived  as  to  reduce  their  finances  to  a 
tingle  fixpence  each.  The  one,  with  the  genteel' 
Q_2  and 
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and  liberal  air  of  abundance*  gave  his  to  a black 
fhoe-boy,  who  wifhed  his  Honour  a thoufand 
bleffings ; the  other,  having  lodged  a fortnight 
with  a nobleman  that  was  his  patron,  offered  his 
to  the  butler,  as  an  inftance  of  his  gratitude,  who 
avith  difficulty  forbore  to  curfe  him  to  his  face. 

A glass  or  two  of  wine  extraordinary,  only 
raifes  a valetudinarian  to  that  warmth  of  focial 
aflefhon,  which  had  naturally  been  his  lot  in  a 
better  ftate  of  health. 

Deference  is  the  mofl  complicate,  the  moft 
indirect,  and  the  moft  elegant  of  all  compliments. 

Ee  cautious  not  to  conlider  a perfon  as  your 
fuperiour , merely  becaufe  he  is  your  fuperiour 
in  point  of  affurance.  This  has  often  deprefled 
the  fpirit  of  a perfon  of  defert  and  diffidence. 

A proper  affurance,  and  competent  fortune, 
are  effiential  to  liberty. 

Taste  is  purfued  at  a lefs  expenfe  than  fa- 
fhion. 

Ou  r time  in  towns  feems  ffiort  to  pafs,  and 
long  to  reflect  upon  ; in  the  country,  the  reverfe. 

Deference,  before  the  company,  is  the  gen- 
teeleft  kind  of  flattery.  The  flattery  of  epiftles 
affefts  one  lefs,  as  they  cannot  be  fhewn  without 
an  appearance  of  vanity.  Flattery  of  the  ver- 
bal kind  is  grofs.  In  fhort,  applaufe  is  of  too 
coarfe  a nature  to  be  fwallowed  in  the  grofs  — 
though  the  extract  or  tinfture  be  ever  fo  agree- 
able. 

When  a perfon,  for  a fplendid  fervitude,  fore- 
goes an  humble  independency,  it  may  be  called 
an  advancement,  if  you  pleafe  : but  it  appears  to 

me 
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me  an  advancement  from  the  pit  to  the  gallery,. 
Liberty  is  a more  invigorating  cordial  than  tokay. 

Though  punctilios  are  trifling,  they  may  be 
as  important  as  the  friendlhips  of  fome  perfons 
that  regard  them  — Indeed  it  is  almoft  an  univer- 
fal  practice  to  rail  at  punctilio  ; and  it  feems  in. 
fome  mealure  a confequence  of  our  attachment 
to  French  fafliions.  However,  it  is  extremely 
obvious,  that  punctilio  never  caufed  half  the 
quarrels  that  have  rifen  from  the  freedom  of 
behaviour,  which  is  its  oppoflte  extreme.  Were 
all  men  rational  and  civilized,  the  ufe  of  cere- 
mony would  be  fuperfluous  : but  as  the  cale  is,, 
it  at  lead:  fixes  fome  bounds  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  eccentric  people,  who,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  freedom,  might  demand  the  pri- 
vilege of  breaking  your  head. 

There  feem  near  as  many  people  that  want 
paffion  as  want  reafon. 

The  world  would  be  more  happy,  if  perfons; 
gave  up.  more  time  to  an  intercourfe  of  friend- 
ship, But  money  ingrofles  all  our  deference  ; 
and  we  fcarce  enjoy  a focial  hour,  becaufe  we 
think  it  unjuftly  ftolen  from  the  main  bufinefs  of 
our  lives. 

The  fbate  of’  man  is  not  unlike  that  of  a fifli 
hooked  by  an  angler.  Death  allows  us  a little 
line.  We  flounce,  and  fport,  and  vary  our  fitu- 
ation  : but  when  we  would  extend  our  fchemes, 
we  difcover  our  confinement,  checked  and  limit- 
ed by  a fuperiour  hand,  who  drags  us  from  our 
element  whenfoever  he  pleafes. 

The  vulgar  trace  your  faults,  thofeyou  have 
Qw3  - 
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in  common  with  themfelves  ; but  they  have  no 
idea  of  your  excellencies,  to  which  they  have  no 
pretenfions. 

A person  is  fomething  taller  by  holding  up 
his  head. 

A man  of  fenfe'  can  be  adequately  efteemed 
by  none  other  than  a man  of  fenfe  ; a fool  by 
none  but  a fool.  We  ought  to  a£t  upon  this 
principle. 

How  melancholy  is  it  to  travel  late  and  fa- 
tigued, upon  any  ambitious  project,  on  a winter’s 
night ; and  obferve  the  lights  of  cottages,  where 
all  the  unambitious  people  are  warm,  and  happy, 
or  at  reft  in  their  beds  ; fome  of  them,  fays 

W , as  wretched  as  princes,  for  aught  we 

know  to  the  Contrary  ! 

It  is  generally  a principle  of  indolence  that 
makes  one  fo  difgufted  with  an  artful  character. 
We  hate  the  confinement  of  Handing  centinels 
in  our  own  defence. 

To  behave  with  complaifance,  where  one  fore- 
ees  one  muft  needs  quarrel,  is  like  eating  before, 
a vomit. 

Some  perfons  may  with  juftice  boaft,  that 
they  knew  as  much  as  others  when  they  were 
but  ten  years  old  ; and  that  their  prefent  know- 
ledge comprehends  after  the  manner  that  a larger 
trunk  contains  the  fmaller  ones  it  inclofes. 

It  is  pofiible  to  difcover  in  fome  faces  the  fea- 
tures nature  intended,  had  (he  not  been  fome- 
how  thwarted  in  her  operations.  Is  it  not  eafy 
to  remark  the  fame  diftortioa  in  fome  minds  ? 
There  is  a phrafe  pretty  frequent  amongft  the 

vulgar, 
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vulgar,  and  which  they  apply  to  abfolute  fools,. 

That  they  have  had  a rock  too  milch  in  their 

cradles —With  me,  it  is  a mod  expreflive  idiom 
to  defcribe  a diftated  nnderftanding  ; an  un- 
derftanding,  for  fiflance,  which,  like  a watch, 
difcovers  a multitude  of  fuch  parts  as  appear 
obvioufly  intended  to  belong  to  a fyftem  of  the 
greatefl  perfection,  yet  which,  by  fome  unlucky 
jumble,  falls  infinitely  fliort  of  it. 

Is  it  not  the  wound  our  pride  fuftains  by  being 
deceived,  that  makes  us  more  averfe  to  hypocrites 
than  to  the  moil  audacious  and  barefaced  vil- 
lain. ? Yet  it  feems  as  much  a piece  of  juftice  to 
commend  a man  for  talking  more  honeflly  than 
he  afts,  as  it  is  tc  blame  a man  for  aCting  more 
difhoneftly  than  he  talks.  The  fum  of  the. 
whole,  however,  is,  that  the  one  adds  to  other, 
crimes  by  his  deceit,  and  the  other  by  his  impu- 
dence. 

A fool  can  neither- eat,  nor  drink,  nor  hand,, 
nor  walk,  nor,  ir.  ihort,  laugh  nor  cry,  nor  take 
fnuff,  like  a man  of  fenfe.  How  obvious  the 
diftindlion  !.  Independency  may  be  found  in  com- 
parative as  well  as  abfolute  abundance  ; I mean 
where  a perfon  contrails  his  defires  within  the 
limits  of  his  fortune. 

There  are  very  few. perfons  who  do  not  lofe 
lomething  of  their  efleem  for  you,  upon  your 
approach  to  familiarity. 

The  filly  excufe  that  is  often  drawn  from  want 
of  time  to  correfpond,  becomes  no  one  befide  a 
cobler  with  ten  or  a dozen  children  dependent  oa 
t tatching  end. 

One,, 
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One,  perhaps,  ought  to  make  funerals  as. 
fumpruous  as  poffible,  or  as  private  ; either  by 
obfcurity  to  elude,  or  by  fplendour  to  employ,  the 
attention,  that  it  may  not  be  engaged  by  the  moft 
Ihocking  circumftance  of  our  humanity. 

It  happens  a little  unluckily,  that  the  perfons 
who  have  the  moft  intimate  contempt  of  money, 
are  the  fame  that  have  the  llrongeft  appetites  for 
the  pleafures  it  procures. 

Vv  e are  apt  to  look  for  thofe  virtues  in  the 
characters  of  noblemen,  that  are  but  rarely  to., 
t e found  any  where,  except  in  the  preambles  to 
their  patents.  Some  Ihining  exceptions  may  be 
made  to  this  rule  : In  general  we  may  confider 
their  appearance  with  us  in  public,  as  one  does 
our  wearing  apparel.  “ Which  lord  do  you  wear 
to-day  ? Why,  I did  think  to  wear  my  Lord 
“ ****  but  as  there  will  be  little  company  in  the 
“ Mall,  I will  e’en  content  myfelf  to  wear  the 
“ fame  noble  peer  I wore  yefterday.” 

The  worl't  inconvenience  of  a fmall  fortune  is, 
that  it  will  not  admit  of  inadvertency..  Inadver- 
tency, however,  ought  to  be  placed  at  the  head; 
of  moft  mens  yearly  accounts,  and  a fum  as 
regularly  allotted  to  it  as  to  any  other  article. 

It  is  with  our  judgments,  as  with  our  eyes. 
Some  can  fee  objects  at  a greater  diftance  more 
diftindtly,  at  the  fame  time  left  diftinClly  than 
others  the  objeCls  that  are  near  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  airs  men  give  them- 
felves,  I believe  no  one  fees  family  to  more  ad- 
vantage than  the  perfons  that  have  no  fhare  in 
it. 


How 
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How  important  is  the  eye  to  the  appearance 
of  an  human  face  ! the  chief  index  of  temper, 
underftanding,  health,  and  love.  hat  prodi- 
gious influence  muff  the  fame  misfortunes  have 
on  forne  perfons  beyond  others  ! as  the  lofs  of  an 
eye  to  a mere  inl'olent  beauty,  without  the  leaft 
philofophy  to  fupport  herfelf  ! 

The  perfon  leaft  referved  in  his  abufe  of  ano- 
ther’s excefs  in  equipage,  is  commonly  the  perfon 
who  would  exhibit  the  fame  if  it  had  been  within 
his  power  ; the  fource  of  both  being  a difregard 
to  decorum.  Likewife  he  that  violently  arraigns, 
or  fondly  indulges  it,  agree  in  coniidering  it  a 
little  too  ferioufly. 

Amid  the  moft  mercenary  ages,  it  is  but  a 
fecondary  fort  of  admiration  that  is  beftowed 
upon  magnificence. 

An  order  of  beauties,  as  of  knights,  with  a 
ftyle  appropriated  to  them,  (as  for  inftance,  rl  o 
the  Right  Beautiful  Lady  Such-a-one),  would 
have  as  good  a foundation  as  any  other  clafs,  but 
would,  at  the  fame  time,  be  the  moft  invidious  of 
any  order  that  was  ever  inftituted. 

The  firft  maxim  a child  is  taught,  is,  that 

Learning  is  better  than  koufe  and  land; 

but  how  little  is  its  influence  as  he  grows  up  to 
maturity  ! 

There  is  fomewhat  very  aftonifbing  in  the 
record  of  our  moft  celebrated  victories  : I mean 
the  fmall  number  of  the  conquerors  killed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  conquered.  At  Agincourt,  it  is 
faid,  were  ten  thoufand,  and  fourteen  thcui  and 

maflacrecL 
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maflacred.  Livy’s  accounts  of  this  fort  are  fo 
aftoniihing,  that  one  is  apt  to  diihelieve  the  hi- 
dorian. — All  the  explanation  one  can  find,  is, 
that  the  grofs  daughter  is  made  when  one  fide 
takes  to  flight. 

A person  that  is  difpofed  to  throw  oiT  all 
referve  before  an  inferiour,  lhould  reflect,  that 
he  has  alfo  his  inferiours  to  whom  he  may  be 
equally  communicative. 

It  is  impoflible  for  a man  of  fenfe  to  guard 
again!!  the  mortification  that  may  be  given  him 
by  fools,  or  heteroclite  characters,  becaufe  he 
cannot  forefee  them.  A wit-would  cannot  afford 
to  difcard  a frivolous  conceit,  though  it  tends  to 
affront  you  : An  old  maid,  a country-put,  or  a 
college-pedant,  will  ignorantly  or  wilfully  blunder 
upon  lucli  hints  as  muff  difcompole  you. 

A man  that  is  folicitous  about  his  health,  or 
apprehenfive  of  fome  acute  diforder,  fhould  write 
a journal  of  his  conflitution  for  the  better  in- 
ftrudtion  of  his  phyfician. 

Ghosts  have  no  more  connection  with  dark- 
nefs,  than  the  misery  of  a barber  with  that  of 
a furgeon  ; yet  we  find  they  go  together.  Per- 
haps Nox  and  Chaos  were  their  mythological 
parents. 

He  makes  a lady  but  a poor  recompenfe  who 
marries  her,  becaufe  he  has  kept  her  company 
long  after  his  affection  is  eftranged.  Docs  he 
not  rather  increafe  the  injury  ? 

Second  thoughts  oftentimes  are  the  very  worfb 
of  all  thoughts.  Fir  ft  and  third  very  often  co- 
incide. Indeed  fecond  thoughts  are  too  fre- 
quently 
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quently  formed  by  -lie  love  of  novelty,  of  fhew- 
iag  penetration,  of  diffinguifhing  ourfelves  from 
the  mob,  and  have  confequently  lefs  of  fimpli- 
city,  and  more  of  affectation.  Ehis,  however, 
regards  principally  objects  of  tafte  and  fancy. 
Third  thoughts,  at  leaft,  are  here  very  proper 
mediators. 

“ Set  a beggar  on  horfe-back,  and  he  11  ride, 
is  a common  proverb  and  a real  ti'Uth.  1 he 
novus  homo  is  an  inexpertus  homo,  and  confequent- 
ly muff  purchafe  finery,  before  he  knows  the 
emptinefs  of  it  experimentally.  The  eftablifhed 
gentleman  difregards  it  through  habit  and  fami- 
liarity. 

The  foppery  of  love-verfes,  when  a perfon  is 
ill  and  indilpofed,  is  perfect  ipecacuanha. 

Antiquity  of  family,  and  cliff  initio  ns  of 
gentry,  have,  perhaps,  lefs  weight  in  this  age 
than  they  had  ever  heretofore.  The  bend  dex- 
ter or  finifter,  the  chief,  the  canton,  or  the  clie- 
veron,  are  greatly  out  of  date.  The  heralds  are 
at  length  difcovered  to  have  no  legal  authority. 
Spain,  indeed,  continues  to  preferve  the  diffinc- 
tion,  and  is  poor.  France  (by  our  difpute  about 
a trading  nobility)  feems  inclined  to  fhake  it  off. 
Who  now  looks  with  veneration  on  the  antedi- 
luvian pedigree  of  a Welchman  ? Property  either 
is,  or  is  fure  to  purchafe,  diftindtion,  let  the  king 
at  arms,  or  the  old  maiden  aunt  preach  as  long 
as  either  pleafes.  It  is  fo  ; perhaps  it  ought  to 
be  fo.  All  honours  fhould  lie  open,  all  encou- 
ragement be  allowed  to  the  members  of  trade  in 
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a trading  nation  : And  as  the  nobility  find  it 
very  expedient  to  partake  of  their  profits,  fo 
they,  in  return,  fiiould  obtain  a fhare  in  the  others 
honours.  One  would,  however,  wifh  the  acqui- 
fition  of  learning  was  as  fure  a road  to  dignity 
as  that  of  riches. 


On 
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On  BOOKS  and  WRITERS. 

IT  is  often  afferted  by  pretenders  to  lingular 
penetration,  that  the  afiiftance  fancy  is  fup- 
pofed  to  draw  from  wine  is  merely  imaginary 
and  chimerical : that  all  which  the  poets  have 
urged  on  this  head  is  abfolute  rant  and  enthu- 
fiafin,  and  has  no  foundation  in  truth  or  nature. 

I am  inclined  to  think  otherwife.  Judgment,  I 
readily  allow,  derives  no  benefit  from  the  nobleft 
cordial.  But  perfons  of  a phlegmatic  conftitution 
have  thofe  excellencies  often  fupprefled,  of  which 
their  imagination  is  truly  capable,  by  reafon  of 
a lentor,  which  wine  may  naturally  remove.  It 
raifies  low  fpirits  to  a pitch  neceflary  for  the  ex- 
ertion of  fancy.  It  confutes  the  Non  eft  tanti,  fo 
frequently  a maxim  with  fpeculative  perfons.  It 
quickens  that  ambition,  or  that  focial  bias,  which 
makes  a perfon  wifh  to  fhine,  or  to  pleale.  Aik 
what  tradition  fays  of  Mr  Addifon’s  converfation. 
But  inftances  in  point  of  converfation  come 
within  every  one’s  obfervance.  Why  then  may 
it  not  be  allowed  to  produce  the  fame  effects  in 
writing  ? 

The  affected  phrafes  I hate  molt,  are  thofe 
on  which  your  half-wits  found  their  reputation  ; 
fuch  as  ftretty  trifter,  fair  plaintiff  \ lovely  archi- 
tect, &c. 

Doctor  Young  has  a furprifing  knack  of 
bringing  thoughts  from  a diffcance  from  their 
lurking-places,  in  a moment’s  time. 

There  is  nothing  fo  difagreeable  in  works  of 
Vol.II.  R humour 
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humour  as  an  infipid,  unfupported  vivacity ; the 
very  hulks  of  drollery ; bottled  lmail-beer ; a 
man  outriding  his  horfe ; lervdnefs  and  impo- 
tence ; a fiery  a&or  in  a phlegmatic  fcene  ; an 
illiterate  and  ftupid  preacher  difcourfing  upon 
Uium  and  Thummim,  and  beating  the  pulpit- 
culhion  in  fuch  manner  as  though  he  would 
make  the  dull  and  the  truth  fly  out  of  it  at 
once. 

An  editor,  or  a tranflator,  collets  the  merits 
of  different  writers ; and,  forming  all  into  a 
wreath,  bellows  it  on  his  author’s  tomb.  The 
thunder  of  JDemoflhenes,  the  weight  of  Tully, 
the  judgment  of  Tacitus,  the  elegance  of  Livy, 
the  fublirnity  of  Homer,  the  nrajelly  of  Virgil, 
the  wit  of  Ovid,  the  propriety  of  Horace,  the 
accuracy  of  Terence,  the  brevity  of  Phsedrus, 
and  the  poignancy  of  Juvenal,  (with  every  name 
of  note  he  can  poffibly  recall  to  mind),  are  given 
to  fomc  ancient  fcribbler,  in  whom  affectation  and 
the  love  of  novelty  difpofes  him  to  find  out 
beauties. 

Humour  and  Vanbrugh  againft  Wit  and 
Congreve. 

The  vacant  fcull  of  a pedant  generally  fur- 
niihes  out  a throne  and  a temple  for  vanity. 

May  not  the  cuflom  of  fcraping  when  we 
bow,  be  derived  from  the  ancient  cuflom  of 
throwing  their  jfhoes  backward  off  their  feet  ? 

“ A bird  in  the  air  fhall  carry  the  tale,  and 
“ that  which  hath  wings  fhall  tell  the  matter.” 
Such  is  alfo  the  prefent  phrafe  — “ A little  bird 
a<  told  it  me,”- fays  nurfe 
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The  preference  which  fome  give  to  \ iigil 
before  Homer,  is  often  owing  to  complexion. 
Some  are  more  formed  to  enjoy  the  grand  ; and 
others,  the  beautiful.  But  as  for  invention  and 
fublimity,  the  moft  fhining  qualities  of  imagina- 
tion, there  is  furely  no  comparifon  between 
them— Yet  I enjoy  Virgil  more. 

Agreeable  ideas  rile  in  proportion  as  they 
are  drawn  from  inanimates,  from  vegetables,  from 
animals,  and  from  human  creatures. 

One  reafon  why  the  found  is  fometimes  an 
echo  to  the  fenfe,  is,  that  the  pleafanteft  objects 
have  often  the  moft  harmonious  names  annexed 
to  them.- 

A man  of  a merely  argumentative  caft,  will 
read  poetry  as  profe ; will  only  regard  the  quan- 
tum it  contains  of  folid  reafoning  : juft  as  a 
clown  attacks  a defiert,  conlidering  it  as  fo  much 
victuals-;  and  regardlefs  of  thofe  lively  or  em- 
blematical decorations  which  the  cook,  for  ma- 
ny lleeplefs  nights,  has  endeavoured  to  bellow 
upon  it. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  Roufleau  has 
advanced  fo  very  ingenioufly  upon  plays  and 
players,  their  profellion  is,  like  that  of  a painter, 
one  of  the  imitative  arts,  whole  means  are  plea- 
fure,  and  whofe  end  is  virtue.  They  both  alike, 
for  a fubliftence,  fubmit  themfelves  to  public 
opinion ; and  the  difhoncur  that  has  attended 
the  laft  profellion,  feems  not  ealily  accountable. 

As  there  are  evidently  words  in  Englilh  poetry 
that  have  all  the  force  of  a daffy  1,  and,  if  pro- 
perly inferted,  have  no  finall  beauty  on  that  ac- 
R 2 count, 
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count,  it  jcems  abfurd  to  contract  or  print  them 
otherwife  than  at  length. 

The  loofe  ivall  tottering  o'er  the  trembling  fhade. 

Ogilvy’s  Day  of  Judgment. 

Trembling  has  alfo  the  force  of  a dactyl  in  a 
lefs  degree  but  cannot  be  written  otherwife. 

I have  fometimes  thought  Virgil  lo  remarka- 
hly  mufical,  that  were  his  lines  read  to  a mufician 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  language,  by  a perfon  of 
capacity  to  give  each  word  its  proper  accent,  he 
would  not  fail  to  diftinguifh  in  it  all  the  graces  of 
harmony. 

I think  I can  obferve  a peculiar  beauty  in 
the  addition  of  a fhort  lyllable,  at  the  end  of  a 
blank  verfe  : I mean,  however,  in  blank  dialogue. 
In  other  poetry  it  is  as  fure  to  flatten  : which 
may  be  difeerned  in  Prior’s  tranflation  of  Calli- 
machus, viz.  — the  holy  vihlim . — Diet  ce  an  hcar'Jl 

thou birth,  great  Rhea inferiour  reptile — ” 

&c.  &c.  for  the  tranflation  abounds  with  them; 
and  is  rendered  by  that  means  profaic. 

The  cafe  is  only,  profe  being  an  imitation  of 
common  life,  the  nature  of  an  ode  requires  that 
it  fhould  be  lifted  fome  degrees  higher. 

But  in  dialogue,  the  language  ought  never 
to  leave  nature  the  leaft  out  of  fight,  and  efpe- 
cially,,wheve  pity  is  to  be  produced,  it  appears  to 
receive  an  advantage  from  the  melancholy  flow 
this  fyllable  occafions.  Let  me  produce  a few 
inftances  from  Otway’s  tragedy  of  the  Unhappy 
Marriage;  and,  in  order  to  form  a judgment,  let 

the 
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the  reader  fubftitute  a word  of  equal  import, 
but  of  a fyllabie  lefs,  in  the  place  of  the  Inftan- 
ces  I produce.  (Some  inftances  are  number- 
lefs,  where  they  familiarize  and  give  an  eafe  to 
dialogue.) 

Sure  my  ill  fates  upon  me. 

— Why  was  I not  laid  in  my  peaceful  grave , 

With  my  poor  parents,  and  at  rcjl  as  they  are  ? 

/ never  fee  yon  new — you  have  been  kinder. 

— Why  was  I made'  with  all  my  fax’s  foftnefs, 

Tet  want  the  cunning  to  conceal  its  follies  ? 

I'll  fee  Cajl alio— tax,  him  with  his  falfehood  ? 

Should  you  charge  rough, 

If  could  but  weep,  and  anfwer  you  with  fobbing.  ■ 

— Wheyi  thou  art  from  me,  every  place  is  desert. 

Surely  Paradife  is  round  me, 

And  every  fenfe  is  full  of  thy  perfection. 

To  hear  thee  fpeak  might  calm  a madman's  frenzy 
Till,  by  attention,  he  forgot  bis  for  rows. 

'—'Till good  men  wife  him  dead— or  I offend  him. 

And  hang  upon  you,  like  a dr  evening  creature. 

. — Cropt  this  fair  reft,  and  rifled  all  its  fweetnefs. 
— Give  me  Charnont,  and  let  the  world  forfike  me. 

-I've  drank  an  healing  draught 

For  all  my  cares,  and  never  more  fall  wrong  thee . 

— When  I'm  laid  low  in  the  cold  grave  forgotten, 
May  you  be  happy  in  a f aider  bride. 

But  none  can  ever  love  you,-  like  Monimia. 
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I should  imagine,  that,  in  fome  or  moft  of 
thefe  examples,  a particular  degree  of  tender- 
nefs  is  owing  to  the  fupernumerary  fyllable  ; yet 
it  requires  a nice  ear  for  the  difpofition  of  it,  (for 
it  muft  not  be  univerfal) ; and,  with  this,  may 
give  at  once  an  harmonious  flow,  a natural  eafe, 
an  energy,  tendernefs,  and  variety  to  the  lan- 
guage. 

A man  of  dry  found  judgment  attends  to  the 
truth  of  a proportion — a man  of  ear,  and  fen- 
fib  ility,  to  the  mufic  of  the  verification  : a man 
of  a well-regulated  tafte,  finds  the  former  more 
deeply  imprinted  on  him,  by  the  judicious  ma- 
nagement of  the  latter. 

It  feems  to  me  that  what  are  called  notes  at 
the  bottom  of  pages,  (as  well  as  parenthefes  in 
writing)  might  be  generally  avoided,  without 
injuring  the  thread  of  a difcourfe.  It  is  true  it 
might  require  fome  addrefs  to  interweave  them 
gracefully  into  the  text;  but  how  much  more 
agreeable  would  be  the  effeft,  than  to  interrupt 
the  reader  by  fuch  frequent  avocations  ? How 
much  more  graceful  to  play  a tune  upon  one  fet 
of  keys,  with  varied  flops,  than  to  feek  the  fame 
variety,  by  an  awkward  motion  from  one  fet  to 
another? 

It  bears  a little  hard  upon  our  candour,  that 
to  take  to  pieces  in  our  language  fignifies  the  fame 
as  to  expo/e  ;■  and  to  expofe  has  a fignification, 
which  good-nature  can  as  little  allow,  as  can  the 
law's  of  etymology. 

The  ordinary  letters  from  friend  to  friend 
feem  capable  of  receiving  a better  turn  than 

mere 
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mere  compliment,  frivolous  intelligence,  or  pro- 
feffions  of  friendihip  continually  repeated.  The 
eftablifhed  maxim  to  correfpond  with  eafe,  has 
almoft  excluded  every  ufeful  lubjeft : but  may 
not  excefs  of  negligence  difcover  affectation,  as 
well  as  its  oppofite  extreme  ? There  are  many 
degrees  of  intermediate  folidity  betwixt  a Weft- 
phalia  ham  and  a whip  fyllabub. 

I am  aftonilhed  to  remark  the  defeCt  of  ear 
which  fome  tolerably  harmonious  poets  difcover 
in  their  alexandrines.  It  feems  wonderful  that 
an  errour  fo  obvious,  and  fo  very  difgultful  to  a 
nice  ear,  fhould  occur  fo  frequently  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

What  feraph  e'er  could  preach 
So  choice  a lecture  as  his  wondrous  virtue's  lore  ? 

The  paufe  being  after  the  fixth  fyllable,  it  is 
plain  the  whole  emphafis  of  pronunciation  is 
thrown  upon  the  particle  as . It  feems  mold  a- 
mazing  to  me,  that  this  fhould  be  fo  common  a 
blunder. 

Simplex  munditiis  has  been  efteemed  univer- 
fally  to  be  a phrafe  at  once  very  expreffive,  and 
of  very  difficult  interpretation ; at  leaft,  not  very 
capable  to  be  explained  without  circumlocution. 
What  objection  can  we  make  to  that  Angle  word, 
elegant  ? which  excludes  the  glare  and  multipli- 
city of  ornaments  on  one  fide,  as  much  as  it 
does  dirt  and  rtifticity  on  the  other. 

The  French  ufe  the  word  naive  in  fuch  a 
fenfe  as  to  be  explainable  by  no  Englifh  word  ; 

unlefs 
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unlefs  we  will  fubmit  to  reftrain  ourfelves  in  th'e 
application  of  the  word  fentimental.  It  means 
the  language  of  paffion,  or  the  heart ; in  oppo- 
sition to  the  language  of  reflection,  and  the  head. 

The  moft  frequent  miftake  that  is  made, 
feems  to  be  that  of  the  means  for  the  end  : thus 
riches  for  happinefs,  and  thus  learning  for  fenfe. 
The  former  of  thefe  is  hourly  obfervable  : and 
as  to  the  latter,  methinks  this  age  affords  fre- 
quent and  furprifing  infbances.  - 

It  is  with  real  concern,  that  I , obferve  many 
perfbns  of  true  poetical  genius  endeavouring  to 
quench  their  native  fire,  that  they  .may  .exhibit 
learning  without  a fingle  fpark-  of  it.  Nor  is  hr 
uncommon  to  fee  an  author  tranflate  a book, 
when  with  half  the  pains  he  could  write  a better; 
but  the  tranflation  favours  more  of  learning, 
and  gives  room  for  notes,  which  exhibit  more. 

Learning,  like  money,  may  be  of  fo  bafe  a 
coin,  as  to  be  utterly  void  of  ufe  ; or,  if  fferling, 
may  require  good  management,  to  make  it  ferve 
die  purpofes  of  fenfe  or  happinefs. 

When  a nobleman  has  once  conferred  any 
great  favour  on  his  inferiour,  he  ought  thence- 
forth to  confider  that  his  requefts,  his  advice, 
and  even  hrs  - intimations  become  commands.; 
and  to  propofe  matters  with  the  utmoft  tender- 
nefs.  The  perfon  whom  he  obliges  has  others 
wife  loft  his  freedom. 

Hac  ego  fi  cmipcllar  imagine,  cuncla  refigno  :■  - 
Nec  fotnnum  plebis  lando  fatur  alt  ilium ; nco 
Otia  divitiis  Arab  urn  Uberrima  muto. 
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The  amiable  and  the  fevere,  Mr  Burke’s 
fublime  and  beautiful,  by  different  proportions 
are  mixed  in  every  character.  Accordingly  as 
either  is  predominant,  men  imprint  the  paffions 
of  love  or  fear.  The  beft  punch  depends  on  a 
proper  mixture  of  fugar  and  lemon. 
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On  MEN  and  MANNERS. 

THere  are  many  perfons  acquire  to  them- 
felves  a charadler  of  infincerity,  from  what 
is  in  truth  mere  inconftancy.  Anti  there  are 
perfons  of  warm,  but  changeable  paffions,  per- 
haps the  flncerefl  of  any  in  the  very  inftant  they 
make  profeffion,  but  the  very  lead:  to  be  de- 
pended on  through  the  fliort  duration  of  all  ex- 
tremes. It  has  often  puzzled  me,  on  this  ac- 
count, to  afcertain  the  character  of  Lady  Lux- 
borough  ; yet  whatever  were  her  principles,  I e~ 
fleem  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  to  have  been  the  fame. 
She  feemed  in  all  relpedls  the  female  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke. 

I he  principal,  if  not  the  only,  difference  be- 
twixt honefty  and  honour,  feems  to  lie  in  their 
different  motives  ; the  object  of  the  latter  be- 
ing reputation,  and  of  the  former  duty. 

It  is  the  greatefl  comfort  to  the  poor,  whofe 
ignorance  often  inclines  them  to  an  ill-grounded 
envy,  that  the  rich  mud  die  as  well  as  them felves. 

I he  common  people  call  wit,  mirth;  and 
fancy,  folly ; fanciful  and  folliful  they  ufe  in- 
difcriminately.  It  feems-to  flow  from  hence,  that 
they  confider.  money  as  of  more  importance  than 
tne  perfons  who  poiTefs  it,  and  that  no  condudt 
is  wife  befide  what  has  a tendency  to  enrich  us. 

One  fhould  net  deftroy  an  infedl,  one  fhould 
not  quarrel  with  a dog,  without  a reafon  dif- 
fident 
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ficient  to  vindicate  cne  through  all  the  courts  of 
morality. 

The -trouble  occhloned  by  want  of  a fervant, 
is  -fo  much  lefs  than  the  plague  of  a bad  one,  as 
it  is  lefs  painful  to  clean  a pair  of  fhoes  than  un- 
dergo an  excefs  of  anger. 

The  fund  of  fenfible  difcourfe  is  limited; 
that  of  jeft  and  badinerie  is  infinite.  In  many 
companies  then,  where  nothing  is  to  be  learned, 
it  were,  perhaps,  better  to  get  upon  the  familiar 
footing  ; to  give  and  take  in  the  way  of  raillery. 

When  a wife  or  miftrefs  lives  as  in  a jail, 
the  perfon  that  confines  her  lives  the  life  of  a 
jailor. 

There  feems  fome  analogy  betwixt  a perfon’s 
manner  in  every  action  of  his  life. 

Lady  Luxborough’s  hand-writing  was,  at  the 
fame  time,  delicate  and  mafculine.  Her  fea- 
tures, her  air,  her  underftanding,  her  motions, 

and  her  fentiments,  were  the  fame.  Mr  W , 

in  the  fame  refpefls,  delicate,  but  not  mafculine. 
Mr  Q _ — i-ather  more  delicate  than  mafcu- 
line. Mr  J rather  more  mafculine  than 

delicate.  And  this,  in  regard  to  the  three  laft, 
extends  to  their  drawing,  verfification,  &c.  <bc. 
&c. 

R 1 cues  deferve  the  attention  of  young  per- 
fons  rather  than  old  ones,  though  the  practice 
is  otherwile. 

To  confume  one’s  time  and  fortune  at  once, 
without  pleafure,  recompenfe,  or  figure,  is  like 
pouring  forth  one’s  fpirits  rather  in  phleboto- 
my than  enjoyment. 


Parents 
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Parents  are  generally  partial  to  great  viva- 
city in  their  children,  and  are  apt  to  be  more  or 
lefs  fond  of  them  in  proportion  to  it.  Perhaps 
there  cannot  be  a fymptom  lefs  exprefllve  of  fu- 
tui e judgment  and  lolidity.  It  feems  thorough- 
ly to  preclude  not  only  depth  of  penetration,  but 
alfo  delicacy  of  fentiment.  Neither  does  it  feem 
any  way  confident  with  a fenfibility  of  pleafure, 
notwithftanding  all  external  appearances.  It  is 
a mere  greyhound  puppy  in  a warren,  that  runs 
at  all  truths,  and  at  all  forts  of  pleafure  ; but 
does  not  allow  itfelf  time  to  be  fuccefsful  in  fe- 
curing  any.  It  is  a btvfy  bee,  whole  whole  time 
palfes  away  in  mere  flight  from  flower  to 
flower,  without  refting  upon  any  a fuflicient 
time  to  gather  honey. 

The  Queen  of  Sweden  declared,  “ lire  did  not 
“ love  men  as  men,  but  merely  becaufe  they 
“ were  not  women.”  What  a fpirited  piece  of 
fatire  ! 

In  mixed  converfation,  or  amongft  perfons  of 
no  great  knowledge,  one  indulges  one’s  felf  in  dif- 
courfe  that  is  neither  ingenious  nor  fignificant. 
Vapid  frivolous  chit-chat  ferves  to  pafs  away  the 
time.  But  corked  up  again  in  retirement,  we 
recover  our  wonted  ftrength,  fpirit,  and  flavour. 

The  making  prefents  to  a lady  one  addrefles, 
is  like  throwing  armour  into  an  enemy’s  camp, 
with  a refolution  to  recover  it. 

IIe  that  lies  abed  all  a fummer's  morning, 
lofes  the  chief  pleafure  of  the  day:  he  that  gives 
up  his  youth  to  indolence,  undergoes  a lofs  of 
the  fame  kind. 
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Spleen  is  often  little  elfe  than  obftruclcd  per- 
foration. 

The  regard,  men  externally  pi-ofefs  for  their 
fuperiours,  is  oftentimes  rewarded—  in  the  man- 
ner it  deferves. 

Me  thinks  all  men  fhould  meet  with  a refpcft 
due  to  as  high  a character  as  they  can  act  be- 
comingly. 

Shining  characters  are  not  always  the  moll 
agreeable  ones.  The  mild  radiance  of  an  eme- 
rald is  by  no  means  lefs  pleafmg  than  the  glare 
of  a ruby. 

Mankind  fuffers  more  by  the  conflict  of  con- 
trary paffions,  than  that  of  pafllon  and  reafon  : 
yet,  perhaps,  tire  trueft  way  to  quench  one  paf- 
iion  is  to  kindle  up  another. 

Prudent  men  fhould  lock  up  their  motives, 
giving  only  their  intimates  a key. 

The  country -efquire  limits  his  ambition  to  a 
pre-eminence  in  the  knowledge  of  horfcs  ; that 
is,  of  an  animal  that  may  convey  him  with  eafe, 
credit,  and  fafety,  the  little  journeys  he  has  to 
go.  The  philofopher  dir  eels  his  ambition  to 
fome  well-grounded  fcicnce,  which  may,  with 
the  fame  credit,  eafe,  and  fafety,  tranfport  him 
through  every  flage  of  being  ; fo  that  Ire  may 
not  be  overthrown  by  pailion,  nor  trailed  infi- 
pidly  along  by  apathy. 

Tom  Tweedle  played  a good  fiddle  3 but,  no- 
thing fatisfied  with  the  inconfiderable  appellation 
of  a fiddler,  dropped  the  practice,  and  is  now  no 
char  after. 

The  befit  time  to  frame  an  anfwer  to  the 
Vol.  II.  S letters 
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htteis  of  a friend,  is  the  moment  you  receive 
them.  Then  the  warmth  of  iriendfhip,  and  the 
intelligence  received,  moft  forcibly  co-operate. 

The  philo fophers  and  ancient  fages,  who  de- 
claimed again  ft  the  vanity  of  all  external  ad- 
vantages, leem  in  an  equal  degree  to  have  coun- 
tenanced and  authorised  the  mental  ones,  or  they 
would  condemn  their  own  example. 

Superiority  in  wit  is  more  frequently  the 
caufe  of  vanity  than  Superiority  of  judgment ; as 
the  perfon  that  wears  an  ornamental  fword,  is 
ever  more  vain  than  he  that  wears  an  ufeful  one. 

The  perfon  who  has  a Superiority  in  wit,  is 
enabled,  by  the  means  of  it,  to  fee  his  Superiori- 
ty : hence  a deference  expe&ed,  and  offence  ta- 
ken, upon  the  failure.  Add  to  this,  that  wit, 
confidered  as  fancy,  renders  all  the  paffions 
more  fenflble ; the  love  of  fame  more  remark- 
ably So  ; and  you  have  Some  fort  of  reafon  for 
the  revenge  taken  by  wits  upon  thofe  who  neglect 
them. 

In  the  quarrels  of  our  friends,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  take  a part ; — in  the  quarrels  of 
mere  acquaintance,  it  is  needlefs,  and  perhaps 
impertinent. 

When  I have  purchafed  aught  by  way  of 
mere  amufement,  your  reflection  upon  the  cofl 
not  only  intimates  the  bargain  I have  made  to  be 
a bad  one,  but  tends  to  make  it  So. 

“ Had  I the  money  thofe  paintings  cofl,”  Says 
Torpor,  “ methinks  I would  have  discovered 
“ Some  better  method  of  difpoflng  of  it.”  “ And 
“ in  what  would  you  have  expended  it  ?”  “I 

“ would 
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“ would  buy  Tome  fine  borfes.”  “ But  you  have 
“ already  what  anfwer  your  purpofe  !”  “ Yes, 

“ but  I have  a particular  fancy  for  a fine  horfe.” 

“ And  have  not  I,  who  bought  thefe  pictures, 
“the  fame  argument  on  my  fide  ? ” The  truth 
is,  he  who  extols  his  own  amufements,  and  con- 
demns another  perfon’s,  unlefs  he  does  it  as  they 
bear  relation  to  virtue  or  vice,  will  at  all  times 
find  himfelf  at  a lofs  for  an  argument. 

People  of  real  genius  have  ftrong  pafilons  ; 
people  of  ftrong  pafilons  have  great  partiali- 
ties ; Inch  as  Mr  Pope  for  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
Perfons  of  flow  parts  have  languid  pafilons, 
and  perfons  of  languid  pafilons  have  little  par- 
tiality. They  neither  love,  nor  hate,  nor  look, 
nor  move,  with  the  energy  of  a man  of  fenfe. 
The  faults  of  the  former  fhould  be  balanced 
with  their  excellencies ; and  the  blameleflnefs  of 
the  latter  fhould  be  weighed  with  their  infigni- 
ficancy.  Happinefs  and  virtue  are,  perhaps,  ge- 
nerally difpenfed  with  more  equality  than  we  are 
aware. 

Extreme  volatile  and  fprightly  tempers  feem 
inconfiftent  with  any  great  enjoyment.  There, 
is  too  much  time  wafted  in  the  mere  tranfition 
from  one  obje<ft  to  another.  No  room  for  thofe 
deep  impreflions  which  are  made  alone  by  the 
duration  of  an  idea ; and  are  quite  requisite  to 
any  ftrong  fenfation  either  of  pleafure  or  of 
pain.-  The  bee  to  colic <ft.  honey,  or  the  fpider 
to  gather  potfon,  muft  abide  fome  time  upon 
the  weed  or  flower.  They  whofe  fluids  are  mere 
fal  volatile , feem  rather  cheerful  than  happy  men. 

S 2 The 
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The  temper  above  defcribed  is  oftener  the  lot  of 
wits  than  of  perfons  of  great  abilities. 

There  are  no  perfons  more  folicitous  about 
the  prefervation  of  rank  than  thofe  who  have 
no  rank  at  all.  Obferve  the  humours  of  a coun- 
try-chriftening,  and  you  will  find  no  court  in 
Chriftendom  fo  ceremonious  as  the  quality  of 
Brentford. 

Critics  will  fometimes  prefer  the  faulty  hate 
of  a compofition  to  the  improved  one,  through 
mere  perverfenefs  : in  like  manner  fome  will  ex- 
tol a performs  paft  conduct,  to  depretiate  his 
prefent.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  numerous  fhifts 
.and  machinations  of  envy. 

Trees  afford  us  the-  advantage  of  fhade  in 
hammer,  as  well  as  fuel  in  winter ; as  the  fame 
virtue  allays  the  fervour  of  intemperate  paffions 
in  our  youth,  and  ferves  to  comfort  and  keep  us 
warm  amid  the  rigours  of  old  age. 

The  term  indecifion,  in  a man’s  character,  im- 
plies an  idea  very  nicely  different  from  that  of 
irrefolution  ; yet  it  has  a tendency  to  produce  it ; 
and,  like  that,  has  often  its  original  in  exceffive 
delicacy  and  refinement. 

Persons  of  proud  yet  abjeft  fpirits  will  de- 
fpife  you  for  thofe  diftrefles  for  which  the  ge- 
nerous mind  will  pity,  and  endeavour  to  be- 
friend you  : A hint,  to  whom  only  you  fhould 
difclofe,  and  from  whom  you  fhould  conceal 
them.  Yet,  perhaps,  in  general,  it  may  be  pru- 
dent to  conceal  them  from  perfons  of  an  oppo- 
site party. 

The  facrificing  of  our  anger  to  our  interefl  is 

oftentimes 
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oftentimes  no  more  than  the  exchange  of  a pain- 
ful paflion  for  a pleafurable. 

There  are  not  live  in  five  hundred  that  pit}, 
but  at  the  fame  time  alio  defpife  ; a reafon  that 
you  fhoukl  be  cautious  to  whom  and  where  you 
complain.  The  furtheft  a prudent  man  fhould 
proceed,  in  general,  is  to  laugh  at  fome  of  his 
own  foibles,  when  this  may  be  a means  of  re- 
moving envy  from  the  more  important  paits  of 
his  character. 

Effeminacy  of  appearance,  and  an  excefiive 
attention  to  the  minuter  parts  of  drefs,  is,  I be- 
lieve, properly,  in  the  general  run,  efteemed  a 
fymptom  of  irrefolution.  Rut  yet  inftances  are 
ieen  to  abound  in  the  French  nation  to  the  con- 
trary. And  in  our  own,  that  of  Lord  Mark 
Kerr  was  an  inftance  equal  to  a thoufand.  A 
fnufF-box  hinge  rendered  invisible,  was  an  ob- 
ject on  which  his  happinefs  appeared  to  turn ; 
which,  however,  might  be  clouded  by  a fpeck 
of  dirt,  or  wounded  by  a hole  in  the  heel  of  his 
flocking.  Yet  this  man’s  intrepidity  was  {hewn 
beyond  all  contradiction.  What  {hall  we  fay 

then  of  Mr » of  manners  very  delicate,  yet 

pofiefied  of  a poetical  vein  fraught  with  the  no- 
bleft  and  fublimeft  images,  and  of  a mind  re- 
markably well  ftoi'ed  with  the  more  mafculine 
parts  of  learning  ? —Here,  perhaps,  we  muft  re- 
main in  fufpenfe  for  though  tafte  does  not  im- 
ply manners,  fo  neither  does  it  preclude  them  : 
or  what  hinders,  that  a man  fhould  fed  that 
fame  delicacy  in  regard  to  real  honour,  which 
he  does  in  regard  to  drefs  ? 

. S 3 
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If  beneficence  be  not  in  a perfon’s  will,  what 
imports  it  to  mankind,  that  it  is  ever  fo  much  in 
his  power  ? And  yet  we  fee  how  much  more 
regard  is  generally  paid  to  a worthlefs  man  of 
iortune,  than  to  the  moll  benevolent  beggar  that 
ever  uttered  an  ineffedhial  bleffing.  It  is  all  agree- 
able to  Mr  Burke’s  thefis,  that  the  formidable 
idea  of  power  affedts  more  deeply  than  the  molt 
beautiful  image  we  can  conceive  of  moral  virtue. 

A person  that  is  not  merely  ftupid,  is  natu- 
rally under  the  influence  of  the  acute  pafiions, 
or  the  flow.  — The  principle  of  revenge  is  meant 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  individual ; and  fuppofing 
a perion  his  not  courage  to  put  it  immediate- 
ly into  practice,  he  commonly  ftrives  to  make 
himfelf  remarkable  for  the  perfeverance  of  his 
refentment.  Both  thefe  have  the  fame  motive 
to  imprefs  a dread  upon  our  enemies  of  injuring 
us  for  the  future  : and  though  the  world  be 
more  inclined  to  favour  the  ralh  than  the  phleg- 
matic enemy,  it  is  hard  to  fiiy  which  of  the  two 
has  given  rife  to  more  difmal  confequences.-— The 
reafon  of  this  partiality  may  be  deduced  from 
the  fame  original,  as  the  preference  that  is  given 
to  downright  impudence  before  hypocrify.  To 
be  cheated  into  an  ill-placed  efteem,  or  to  be  un- 
dermined by  concealed  malignity,  difcovers  a 
contempt  for  our  underftanding,  and  lefiens  the 
idea  we  entertain  of  it  ourfelves.  They  hurt 
our  pride  more  than  open  violence,  or  undif- 
guifed  impudence. 

King  James  the  Firft,  willing  to  involve  the 
regal  potver  in  myftery,  that  like  natural  objefls 

it 
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it  might  appear  greater  through  the  tog,  decla- 
red it  presumption  for  a fubjeCt  to  fay,  “ what 
e<  a king  might  do  in  the  fulnefs  of  his  powei . 

This  was  abfurd  ; but  it  feems  prefumption 

in  a man  of  the  world,  to  fay  what  means  a man 
of  genius  may  think  instrumental  to  his  happi- 

nefs.  W- ufed  to  fay,  it  was  prefumption 

for  him  to  make  conjectures  on  the  occafion. 
A perfon  of  refinement  feems  to  have  his  plea- 
fures  diftinCt  from  the  common  run  . of  men  ; 
what  the  world  calls  important,  is  to  him  wholly 
frivolous  ; and  what  the  world  efteems  frivolous, 
feems  effential  to  his  tranquillity. 

The  apparatus  of  a funeral  among  the  middle 
rank  of  people,  and  Sometimes  among  the  great, 
has  one  efFeCf  that  is  not  frivolous.  It  in  fome 
meafure  diffipates  and  draws  off  the  attention 
from  the  main  objcft  of  concern.  Weaker  minds 
find  a fort  of  relief  in  being  compelled  to  give 
directions  about  the  manner  of  interment : and 
the  grave  Solemnity  of  the  hearfe,  plumes,  and 
efcutcheons,  though  they  add  to  the  force  of 
terrour,  diminifh  that  of  Simple  grief. 

There  are  fome  people  whom  you  cannot  re- 
gard, though  they  Seem  defirous  to  oblige  you, 
nay,  even  though  they  do  you  actual  Services. 
This  is  the  cafe  where-ever  their  fentiments  are 
too  widely  different  from  your  own.  Thus  a 
perfon  truly  avaricious  can  never  make  himfelf 
truly  agreeable  to  one  enamoured  with  the  arts 
and  Sciences.  A perfon  of  exquifite  fenfibility 
and  tendernefs  can  never  be  truly  pleafed  with 
another  of  no  feelings ; who  can  fee  the  moft 
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intimate  of  his  friends  or  kindred  expire  without 
any  greater  pain  than  if  he  beheld  a pitcher 
broken.  Tnefe,  properly  fpeaking,  can  be  faid 
to  feel  nothing  but  the  point  of  a fword  ; and 
OiO  could  moie  eaiily  pardon  them,  if  this  apa- 
thy were  the  effed  of  philofophy,  and  not  want 
or  thought.  But  what  I would  inculcate,  is,  with 
tempers  thus  different  one  fhould  never  attempt 
any  clofe  conne&ion. 

Lupis  et  agnis  quanta  for  tit  o obtigit, 

Tecum  mibi  difcordia  eft. 

^ et  it  may  be  a point  of  prudence  to  Shew  them 
civility,  and  allow  a toleration  to  their  various 
propensities.  To  converfe  much  with  them, 
would  not  only  be  painful,  but  tend  to  injure 
your  own  aifpofition  ; and  to  airn  at  obtaining 
their  applaufe,  would  only  make  youi'  character 
inconsistent. 

There  are  forne  people  who  find  a gloomy 
kind  of  pleaSure  in  glouting,  which  could  hardly 
be  increafed  by  the  fatisfaftion  of  having  their 
wilhc-s  granted.  This  is,  feemingly,  a bad  cha- 
racter, and  yet  often  connected  with  a fenfe  of 
honour,  of  confcious  merit,  with  warm  gratitude, 
great  lincerity,  and  many  other  valuable  qua- 
lities. 

There  is  a degree  of  understanding  in  women 
with  which  one  not  only  ought  to  be  contented, 

but  abfolutelv  pleafed. One  would  not  in 

them  require  the  unfathomable  abyfs. 

The  worSt  confequence  of  gratifying  our  paf- 
Slons  in  regard  to  objeCts  of  an  indifferent  na- 
ture, 
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tare,  is,  that  it  caufcs  them  to  proceed  with 
greater  violence  towards  other  and  other  obje&s, 
and  fo  ad  infinitum.  I wifh,  for  my  pocket,  an 
elegant  etui ; and  gold  to  remove  the  pain  of 
within g,  and  partake  the  pleafure  of  enjoyment. 

I would  part  with  the  purchafe-money,  for 
which  I have  lefs  regard ; but  the  gratification 
of  this  wifh  would  generate  fifty  others,  that 
would  be  ruinous.  See  Epictetus ; who,  there- 
fore, advifes  to  refill  the  firil. 

Virtue  and  agreeablenefs  are,  I fear,  too 
often  feparated;  that  is,  externals  affe&  and  . 
captivate  the  fancy,  where  internal  worth  is 
wanting  to  engage  and  attach  one  s reafon  . - A 
mod  perplexing  circumftance  ; and  no.  where 
more  remarkable,  than  when  we  fee  a wife  man 
totally  enfiaved  by  the  beauty  of  a perfon  he  de- 
fpifes. 

J know  not  whether  increafing  years  ao  not 
caufe  one  to  efteem  fewer  people,  and  to  bear 
with  more. 

Queue,  whether  friendfhip  for  the  fex  do 
not  tend  to  lefien  die  fenfual  appetite,  and  vice 
vcrfa  ? 

I think  I never  knew  an  inftance  of  great 
quicknefs  of  parts  being  joined  with  great  fo- 
lidity.  The  moft  rapid  rivers  are  feldom  or  ne- 
ver deep. 

To  be  at  once  a rake,  and  to  glory  in  the  cha- 
ra£ler,  difcovers  at  the  fame  time  a bad  difpofi- 
tion  and  a bad  tafte. 

There  are  perfons  who  Hide  infenfibly  into 
an  habit  of  contradiction.  Their  firft  endeavour, 
upon  hearing  aught  afierted,  is  to  difcover  where- 
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in  it  may  be  plaufibly  difputed.  This,  they  ima- 
gine, gives  an.  air  of  great  fagacity  ; and  if  they 
can  mingle  a jeft  with  contradiction,  think  they 
difplay  great  fuperiority.  One  ffiould  be  cautious 
againft  the  advances  of  this  kind  of  property, 
which  lofes  us  friends,  in  a matter  generally  of 
no  confequence.  1 

i The  folicitude  of  peers  to  preferve  or  to  ex- 
ait  their  rank,  is  efteemed  no  other  than  a 
manly  and  becoming  ambition.  The  care  of  com- 
moners on  the  fame  lubject  is  deemed  either  va- 
nity, formality,  or  pride. 

An  income  for  life  only  feems  the  belt  calcu- 
lated for  the  circumftances  and  fituation  of  mor- 
tal man  : the  farther  property  in  an  eftate  in- 
creafes  the  difficulty  of  difengaging  our  affefrions 
from  this  world,  and  of  thinking  in  the  manner 
we  ought  to  think  of  a fyftem  from  which  we 
mull  be  entirely  feparated. 

/ trufi  t hat  Jinking  fund,  my  life. 

Pope, 

Surprise  quickens  enjoyment,  and  expeCta- 
tion  banifhes  furprife.  This  is  the  fimple  reafon 
why  few  pleafures  that  have  ingroffied  our  atten- 
tion previoufly,  ever  anfwer  our  ideas  of  them. 
Add  to  this,  that  imagination  is  a great  magni- 
fer,  and  caufes  the  hopes  we  conceive  to  grow 
too  large  for  their  object— -Th  us  expectation  does 
not  only  deftroy  the  advantage  of  furprife,  and 
fo  fattens  pleafure  ; but  makes  us  hope  for  an 
imaginary  addition,  which  gives  the  pain  of  dil- 
appointment,, 
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On  RELIGION. 

IF  people  were  to  bawl  out,  “ God  for  ever  ! 

“ Huzza  ! ” (which  is  a mark  of  refpedl  to 
kings  upon  any  event  that  is  deferving  of  na- 
tional gratitude),  why  were  not  this  equivalent  to 
a regular  thankfgiving  ? At  leaf!  zealots  and  de  • 
votees,  who  are  fuch  mighty  advocates  for  the 
fervour  of  devotion,  fhould  prefer  it,  as  what  is 
generally  more  fincere  and  unaffected. 

II. 

Perhaps  we  fhould  not  pray  to  God  “ to 
“ keep  us  ftedfaft  in  any  faith,”  but  condition- 
ally, that  it  be  a right  one. 

III. 

When  a tree  is  falling, I have  ieen  the  labour- 
ers, by  a trivial  jerk  with  a rope,  throw  it  upon 
the  fpot  where  they  would  with  it  fhould  lie.  Di- 
vines underftanding  this  text  too  literally,  pre- 
tend, by  a little  interpofition  in  the  article  of 
death,  to  regulate  a perfon’s  everlafling  happi- 
nefs.  I fancy  the  allufion  will  hardly  counte- 
nance their  prefumption. 

When  misfortunes  happen  to  fuch  as  d blent 
from  us  in  matters  of  religion,  we  call  them  judg- 
ments ; when  to  thofe  of  our  own  feel,  we  call 
them  trials  ; when  to  perfons  neither  way  diftin- 
guifhed,  we  are  content  to  impute  them  to  the 
fettled  courfe  of  things. 

In  regard  to  church -mufc,  if  a man  cannot 
be  fiid  to  be  merry  or  good-humoured  when  he 

is 
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is  tickled  till  he  laughs,  why  fhould  he  be  efteem- 
ed  devout  or  pious,  when  he  is  tweedled  into  zeal 
by  the  dron  pipe  of  an  organ? -In  anfwer  to 
this  it  may  be  laid,  that  if  fuch  an  elevation  of 
the  fpii  its  be  not  meritorious,  be  not  devotion, 
yet  it  :s  attended  with  good  confequendes  ; as  it 
leaves  a good  impreffion  upon  the  mind,  favour- 
able to  virtue  and  a religious  life. 

a he  rich  man,  adjoining  to  his  country-feat, 
creels  a chapel,  as  he  pretends,  to  God  Almighty, 
but,  in  truth,  to  his  own  vain-glory  ; furniihes  it 
with  luxurious  conveniencies  for  prayers  that 
will  be  never  faid.  The  poor  man  kneels  by  his 
bed-ilde,  and  goes  to  heaven  before  him. 

I SHOULD  think  a clergyman  might  diftinguifh 
himfclf  by  compoiing  a fet  of  fermons  upon  the 
ordinary  virtues  extolled  in  clafiic  writers,  intro- 
ducing the  ornamental  flourifhes  of  Horace,  Ju- 
venal, Sec. 

1 . Against  family-pride  might  be  taken  from 
Juvenal’s  Stcramata  quid,  faciunt , Horace’s  Non 
quia  Maecenas,  and  Marius’s  fjpeech  in  Salluft. 
The  text,  “ Is  not  this  Jofeph  the  carpenter’s  fon?” 

2.  A sermon  upon  the  advantages  of  com- 
petency, contentment,  and  rural  life,  might  be 
abundantly  embellifhed  from  the  dailies,  and 
would  be  both  grateful  and  ferviceable  to  the 
common  people ; as  the  chief  pailion  from  which 
they  fuller  is  envy,  I believe,  mil  placed. 

3.  Another  might  be  calculated  for  each 
ieafon  of  the  year  ; illuftrating  the  wifdorn,  the 
power,  and  the  benevolence  of  Providence. — How 
idle  to  forego  fuch  fair  and  peaceable  fubjcdls, 

for 
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for  the  fake  of  widening  the  breach  betwixt  grace 
and  works,  predeftination  and  election,  folving 
the  revelations,  or  afcertaining  the  precife  na- 
ture of  Uriiri  and  I hummim 

It  is  a common  argument  amongft  divines,  in 
the  behalf  of  a religious  life,  that  a contrary 
behaviour  has  fuch  confequences  when  we  come 
to  die.  It  is  indeed  true,  but  feems  an  argument 
of  a fubordinate  kind  : the  article  of  death  is 
more  frequently  of  fhort  duration.  Is  it  not  a 
Wronger  perfuafive,  that  virtue  makes  us  happy 
daily,  and  removes  the  fear  of  death  from  our 
lives  antecedently,  than  that  it  fmooths  the  pil- 
low of  a death -bed  ? 

It  is  a queftion,  whether  the  remaining  fu- 
perftitions  among  the  vulgar  of  the  Engliih  na- 
tion ought  wholly  to  be  removed  ? The  notion 
of  a ghod’s  appearance  for  the  difcovery  of  mur- 
der, or  any  flagrant  act  of  injuftice  ; “ That  what 
“ is  got  over  the  devil’s  back,  will  be  ipent  urn- 
“ der  his  belly;”  That  cards  are  the  devil’s 
“ books,”  8cc. 

If  there  be  numbers, of  people  that  murder 
and  devour  their  fpecies  ; that  have  contradictory 
notions  of  beauty  ; that  have  deemed  it  merito- 
rious to  offer  up  human  facriiices,  to  leave  their 
parents  in  deferts  of  wild  beads,  to  expofe  their 
offspring  as  foon  as  born,  &c.  &c.  there  fliould 
feern  to  be  no  univcrfal  moral  fenfe,  and,  of  con- 
feq-qence,  none. 

It  is  not  now,  “ We  have  fccn  bis  ftar  in  the 
“ ead,”  but,  “ We  have  feen  the  Aar  on  his 
<£  bread,  and  are  come  to  worflup  him.” 
Vol.II.  T 
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It  is  faid,  and  I believe  juftly  enough,  that 
crimes  appear  lefs  hainous  to  a perfon  that  is 
about  committing  them,  than  to  his  confcience 
afterwards.  Is  then  the  crime  to  be  imputed  to 
him  in  the  degree  he  forefaw  it,  or  in  that  he  re- 
flects upon  it  ? Perhaps  the  one  and  the  other 
may  incline  towards  an  extreme. 

The  word  religio  amongft  the  Romans,  and 
the  word  church  among  the  Chriftians,  feem  to 
have  more  interpretations  than  almoft  any  other. 
Malus  procidit,  ea  religione  moti.  — Livy,  p.  1150. 
vol.  2,  here  religion  feems  to  mean  prodigy . — Si 
qnis  talefacrum folenne  duceret,  n$c  fe  fine  religione 
ct  piaculo  id  omittere  pojfe.  Livy,  1157.  here  it 
feemingly  means  impiety  ; piaculum  being  fuch 
an  oftence  as  required  expiatory  facrifices. 

Tantum  religio  potuit  fuadere  malorum  ! 

here  it  means  fuperjlition,  as  it  does  often  in  Lu- 
cretius. 

The  pope’s  wanton  excommunications,  his  ca- 
pricious pardon  of  fins,  his  enormous  indul- 
gences, and  other  particulars  of  like  nature,  fhew 
that  (whatever  religions  may  praCtife  cruelty)  it 
is  peculiarly  the  church  that  makes  a jeft  of  God 
Almighty. 

The  word  church  has  thefe  different  fenfes. 

1.  A set  of  people  ordained  to  affift  at  di- 
xine  fervice. 

2.  The  members  of  a certain  religious  profef- 
hon,  including  clergy  and  laity. 

3.  A large  piece  of  building  dedicated  to  the 
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fervice  of  God,  and  furnilhed  with  proper  con- 
teniencies  for  thofe  who  meet  to  worlhip  him. 

4.  A BODY  of  people  who  too  frequently  ha- 
rafs  and  inf  eft  the  laity  according  to  law,  and 
who  conceal  their  real  names  under  that  of  a 
fpiritual  court. 

How  ready  have  all  nations  been,  after  ha- 
ving allowed  a proper  portion  of  laud  and  praife 
to  their  own  abilities,  to  attribute  their  fuccefs  in 
war  to  the  peculiar  favour  of  a juft  Providence  ! 
Perhaps  this  conftru&ion,  as  it  is  often  applied, 
argues  more  of  prefumption  than  gratitude.  In 
the  firft  place,  fuch  is  the  partiality  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  that,  perhaps,  two  hoftile  nations  may 
alike  rely  upon  the  juftice  of  their  caufe  ; and 
which  of  the  two  has  the  better  claim  to  it,  none 
but  Providence  can  itfelf  difcover.  In  the  next, 
it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  fuccels  by  no  means 
demonftrates  juftice.  Again,  we  muft  pot  whol- 
ly forget  to  confkier,  that  fuccefs  may  be  no 
more  than  a means  of  deftru&ion,  And  laft- 
ly,  fuppoftng  fuccefs  to  be  really  and  abfolutely 
good,  do  we  find  that  individuals  are  always  fa- 
voured with  it  in  proportion  to  their  defert ; and 
rf  not  individuals,  -why  muft;  we  then  fuppofe  it 
to  be  the  uniform  recompenfe  of  fociety  ? 

It  is  often  given  as  a reafon  why  it  is  incum- 
bent on  God  Almighty’s  juftice,  to  punifti  or  re- 
ward focieties  in  this  world,  becaufe  hereafter 
they  cannot  be  punifhed  or  rewarded  on  account 
of  their  difiblution.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  hu- 
man vengeance  muft:  a<ft  frequently  in  the  grofs  ; 
and  whenever  a government  declares  war  againft 
T 2 a 
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a foreign  fociety,  or  finds  it  needful  to  chaftif* 
any  part  of  its  own,  muft  of  necefiity  involve 
lome  innocent  individuals  with  the  guilty.  But 
it  does  not  appear  fo  evident,  that  an  omnifcient 
and  omnipotent  Being,  who  knows  the  fecrets  of 
all  hearts,  and  is  able  to  make  a diftindlion  in 
his  punifhments,  will  judge  his  unhappy  crea- 
tures  by  thefe  indifcriminate  and  imperfect  laws. 

Societies  then  are  to  be  confidered  as  the 
cafual  or  arbitrary  afibrtments  of  human  infti- 
tution.  Io  fuppofe  that  God  Almighty  will,  by 
means  of  punifhments,  often  called  judgments, 
del  troy  them  promifcuoufly,  is  to  fuppofe  that 
he  will  regulate  his  government  according  to  the 
cabals  of  human  wildom.  I mean  to  be  under- 
hood here,  with  regard  to  what  are  called  judg- 
ments, or,  in  other  words,  preternatural  inter- 
pofitions  of  Providence.  In  a natural  way,  the 
conftitution  of  the  univerfe  requires,  that  the 
good  muff  often  fuffer  with  the  bad  part  of  lb- 
ciety.  But  in  regard  to  judgments  upon  whole 
bodies,  (which  we  have  days  appointed  to  depre- 
cate), let  us  introduce  a cafe  which  may  ferve  to 
illufirate  the  improbability. 

Societies,  I fuppofe  then,  are  not  divine,  but 
human  bundles. 

Imagine  a man  to  mix  a large  quantity  of 
{and  and  gunpowder,  then  parcel  out  the  com- 
pofition  into  different  heaps,  and  apply  fire  to 
them  feparately.  The  fire,  it  is  very  obvious, 
would  take  no  notice  of  the  bundles  ; would  by 
no  means  confume,  here  and  there,  a bundle  in 

the 
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the  grofs,  but  would  affeft  that  part  of  every  por- 
tion that  was  combuftible. 

It  may  fpecioufly  enough  be  faid,  what  greater 
injuftice  is  it  to  puniih  a fociety  promifcuoufly, 
than  to  involve  an  innocent  fon  in  the  punifh- 
ment  due  to  a finful  father  ? To  this  I anfwer, 
the  natural  fyftem  (which  we  need  not  doubt, 
upon  the  whole,  is  right)  occalions  both  the  good 
and  bad  to  fuder  many  times  indifcriminately. 
But  they  go  much  further.— They  fay,  God,  as 
it  were,  interferes  in  oppofition  to  the  fettled 
courfe  of  things,  to  puniih  and  include  focieties 
in  one  promifcuous  vengeance.  Were  he  to  in- 
flift  extraordinary  punilhmentsdidinot  from  thofe 
which  fin  entails  upon  us,  he  furely  would  not 
regulate  them  by  mere  human  aflortments,  but 
would  make  the  jufter  diftin&iori  of  good  and 
evil  individuals. 

Neither  do  I fee  why  it  is  fo  neceiTary  that 
focieties,  either  here  or  hereafter,  fhould  be  pu- 
nched as  focieties.  The  foul  that  Jinnetk,  it  Jkall 
die. 

How  happy  may  a lord  bilhop  render  a pea- 
firnt  at  the  hour  of  death,. by  bellowing  on  him 
his  bleffing,  and  giving  him  aflurance  of  falva- 
tion  ? It  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  religious  opi- 
nions in  general.  They  may  be  confirmed  and 
eftablilhed  to  their  hearts  content,,  becaufe  they 
afient  implicitly  to  the  opinions  of  men  who 
they  think  fliould  know.  A perfon.  of  diflin- 
guilhed  parts  and  learning  has  no  fuch  advan- 
tages : friendlefs,  wavering,  folitary,  and,  through 
his  very  fituation,  incapable  of  much  affidance. 

T 3 If 
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If  the  ruftic’s  tenor  of  behaviour  approach  nearer 
to  the  brutes,  he  alfo  appears  to  approach  nearer 
to  their  happidefs. 

t You  Pl'T  for  happinefs. — Conflder  the  iitua- 
tion  or  difpoution  of  your  mind  at  the  time,  and 
you  will  find  it  naturally  tends  to  produce  it. 

In  travelling  one  contrives  to  allow  day-light 
for  the  worfe  part  of  the  road.  But  in  life,  how 
hard  is  it  that  every  unhappinefs  feems  united  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  our  journey  ! Pain,  fatigue, 
and  want  of  fpirits,  when  fpirits  are  more  im- 
mediately necefTary  to  our  fupport,  of  which  no- 
thing can  fupply  the  place  befide  religion  and 
philofophy.  But  then  the  foundation  mu  ft  be 
laid  in  meditation  and  inquiry  ; at  an  unmolefted: 
feafon,  when  our  faculties  are  ftrong  and  vigo- 
rous ; or  the  tempeft  will  moft  probably  throw, 
down  the  fuperftruCture . 

How  is  a man  faid  to  be  guilty  of  incredulity  ? 
Are  there  not  ftzes  of  underftandings  adapted  to 
the  different  forts,  and  as  it  were  fizes  of  nar- 
rations ? 

Conscience  is  adfeititious ; I mean. influenced 
by  conviction,  which  may  be  well  or  ill  grounded ; 
therefore  no  certain  teft  of  truth,  but  at  moft 
times  a very  faithful  and  a very  prudent  admo- 
nitor. 

The  attraction  of  bodies,  and  focial  affeCbiom 
of  minds,  feem  in  many  refpeCts  analogous. 

Attractions  of  either  kind  are  lefs  per- 
fpicuous,  and  lefs  perceptible,  through  a variety 
of  counter-attraCtions  that  diminifti  their  effect. 
Were  two  perfons  to  meet  in  Ifpahan,.  though 
quite  ftrangex’s  to  each  other  here,  would  they 

not 
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not  go  near  to  feel  a kind  of  friendfhip,  on  the 
fingle  fcore  of  their  being  Englishmen  ? Would 
they  not  pafs  a cheerful  evening  together  over 
rice  and  Sherbet  ? — In  like  manner,  fuppofe  two 
or  three  contemporaries  only  to  mqet  on  the  Sur- 
face of  the  globe  amid  myriads  of  perfons  of  all 
other  ages  whatfoever,  would  they  not  difcover  a 
mutual  tendernefs,  even  though  they  had  been 
enemies  when  living  ? What  then  lemains,  but 
that  we  revive  the  memory  of  iuch  relations  now, 
in  order  to  quicken  our  benevolence  ? That  we. 
are  all  countrymen,  is  a consideration  that  is  more 
commonly  inculcated,  and  limits  our  benevolence 
to  a Smaller  number  alfo.  That  we  are  contem- 
poraries, and  perfons  whom  future  hiftory  Shall 
unite,  who,  great  part  of  us,  however  impercep- 
tibly, receive  and  confer  reciprocal  benefits  ; this, 
with  every  other  cifcumftance  that  tends  to 
heighten  our  philanthropy,  Should  be  brought 
to  mind  as  much  as  poffible,  during  our  abode 
upon  earth..  Hereafter,  it  may  be  juft  and  re- 
quisite to  comprehend  all  ages  of  mankind. 

The  beft  notion  we  can  conceive  of  God,  may 
be,  that  he  is  to  the  creation  what  the  foul  is  to 
the  body  : 

Dens  ejl  quodcunque  vides,  uhicunque  mover  is. 

What  is  man,  while  we  rededl  upon  a Deity, 
whofe  veiy  words  are  works,  and  all  whofe 
works  are  wonders  ! 

Prayer  is  not  ufed  to  inform,  for  God  is  om- 
nifcient ; not  to  move  compaffion,  for  God  is 
without  paflions  ; not  to  fhew  our  gratitude,  for 
Gcd  knows  our  hearts.  May  not  a man  that 

has 
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has  true  notions,  be  a pious  man  though  he  be 
filent  ? 

I o honour  God  is  to  conceive  right  notions  o£ 
him,  fays  fome  ancient  that  I have  forgot. 

I know  not  how  Mr  Pope’s  affection  is  con- 
fident with  the  fcheme  of  a particular  provi- 
dence. : 

- The  almighty  caufe 

Acts  not  by  partial,  but  By  general  laws. 

AYhat  one  underdands  by  a general  provi- 
dence is  that  attention  of  the  Almighty  to  the 
Works  of  his  creation,  by  which  they  purfue  their 
original  courfe,  without  deviating  into  fuch  ec- 
centric motions  as  mud  immediately  tend  to  the 
dedruCtion  of  it.  Phus  a philofopher  is  enabled 
to  foretell  eclipfes  with  precifion ; and  a done 
thrown  upward,  drops  uniformly  to  the  ground. 
Thus  an  injury  awakes  refentment,  and  a good; 
office  endears  to  us  our  benefaCtor.  And- it  feems 
no  unwprthy  idea  of  Omnipotence,  perhaps,  to^ 
fuppofe  he  at  fird  condituted  a fydem  that  ftood 
fit  no  need  either  of  his  counteracting  or  djf- 
pending  the  fird  laws  of  motion. 

But  after  all  the  mind  remains,  and  we  cam 
fhew  it  to  be  either  impofiible  or  improbable 
that  God  directs  the  will.  Now,  whether  the  di- 
vine Being  occafions  a ruin  to  fall  miraculoufly,. 
or  in  direCt  oppofitibn  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
nature,  upon  the  head  of  Chartres,  -or  whether 
he  inclines  Chartres  to  go  near  a wall  whole 
centre  of  gravity  is  unfupported, . makes  no  ma- 
terial difference. 

Qn 
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O n T A S T E. 

I Believe  that,  generally  fpeaking,  perfons 
eminent  in  one  branch  of  tafte  have  the 
principles  of  the  reft ; and  to  try  this,  I have  of- 
ten foiicited  a ftranger  to  hum  a tune,  and  have 
feldom  failed  of  fuccefs.  This,  however,  does 
not  extend  to  talents  beyond  the  lphere  of  tafte  ; 
and  Handel  was  evidently  wrong,  when  he  fan- 
cied hhnfelf  born  to  command  a troop  of  horfe. 

Mankind,  in  general,  may  be  divided  into 
perfons  of  underftanding,  and  perfons  of  geni- 
us ; each  of  which  will  admit  of  many  fuboi- 
dinate  degrees.  By  perfons  of  underftanding,  I 
mean  perfons  of  found  judgment,  formed  for 
mathematical  deductions,  and  clear  argumenta- 
tion. By  perfons  of  genius,  I would  chara&erife 
thofe  in  whom  true  and  genuine  fancy  predomi- 
nates, and  this  whether  afllfted  or  not  by.culti* 
vation. 

I have  thought  that  genius,  and  judgment 
may,  in  fome  refpeCts,  be  reprefented  by- a liquid 
and  a folid.  The  former  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
remarkable  for  its  fenftbility,  but  then  lofes  its 
impreffion,  foon  ; the  latter  is  lefs  fufceptible  of 
impreffion,  but  retains  it  longer. 

Dividing  the  world  into  an  hundred  parts, 
I am  apt  to  believe  the  calculation  might  be  thus 
adjufted. 

Pedants — * — ' 1 5 

Perfons  of  common  fenfe  — — 4° 

Wits 
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Fools  . . j - 

Perfons  of  a wild  uncultivated  tafte  — 10 

Perfons  of  original  tafte,  improved  by  art  5 

Thejie  is  hardly  any  thing  fo  uncommon  as 
a true  native  tafte  improved  by  education. 

The  object  of  tafte  is  corporeal  beauty  : for 
though  there  is  manifeftly  a to  a pul- 

chrum , an  honejlum , and  decorum , in  moral  ac- 
tions ; and  although  a man  of  tafte  that  is  not 
virtuous,  commits  a greater  violence  upon  his 
fentiments  than  any  other  perfon  ; yet,  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  fpeaking,  a perfon  is  not 
termed  a man  of  tafte,  merely  becaufe  he  is  a 
man  of  virtue. 

All  beauty  may  be  divided  into  abfolute  and 
relative,  and  what  is  compounded  of  both. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  a modern  Qui- 
xote infift  upon  the  fuperiority  of  his  idol  orDul- 
cinea  ; and,  not  content  to  pay  his  own.  tribute 
of  adoration,  demand  that  of  others  in  favour  of 
her  accompliihments.  Thofe  of  grave  and  fober 
fenfe  cannot  avoid  wondering  at  a,  difference  of 
opinions,  which  are  in  truth  fupported  by  no 
criterion. 

Every  one,  therefore,  ought  to  fix  fame  mea- 
fure  of  beauty,  before  he  grows  eloquent  upon 
the  fubjedf. 

Every  thing  fecms  to  derive  its  pretenfkms 
to  beauty,  on  account  of  its  colour,,  ftnoothnefs,, 
variety,  uniformity,  partial  refemblance  to  fome- 
thing  elfe,  proportion,  or  fuitablenefs  to  the  end 

propcfed, 
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propofed,  Tome  connection  of  ideas,  or  a mixture 
of  all  thefe. 

As  to  the  beauty  of  colours,  their  prefent  ef- 
fect feems  in  proportion  to  their  impulfe  ; and 
fcarlet,  were  it  not  for  habit,  would  affeCt  an  In- 
dian before  all  other  colours. 

Resemblances  wrought  by  art,  pictures, 
bu  floes,  ftatues,  pleafe. 

Co L tr  mns,  proportioned  to  their  incumbent 
weight ; but  herein  we  fuppofe  homogeneous  ma- 
terials ; it  is  otherwife,  in  cafe  we  know  that  a 
column  is  made  of  iron. 

Habit  herein  feems  to  have  an  influence  to 
which  we  can  affix  no  bounds.  Suppofe  the 
generality  of  mankind  formed  with  a mouth  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  that  it  were  requiflte  in  point  of 
refpiration,  would  not  the  prefent  make  of 
mouths  have  fubjected  a man  to  the  name  of 
Bocha  chica  ? 

It  is  probable,  that  a clown  would  require 
more  colour  in  his  Chloe’s  face,  than  a courtier. 

We  may  fee  daily  the  ftrange  effeCts  of  habit 
in  refpeCl  of  fafhion.  To  what  colours  or  pro- 
portions does  it  not  reconcile  us  ! 

Conceit  is  falfe  tafle,  and  very  widely  dif- 
ferent from  no  tafle  at  all. 

Beauty  of  perfon  fhould,  perhaps,  be  efli- 
mated  according  to  the  proportion  it  bears  to 
fuch  a make  and  features  as  are  raoft  likely  to 
produce  the  love  of  the  oppofite  fex.  The  look 
of  dignity,  the  look  of  wifdom,  the  look  of  de- 
licacy and  refinement,  feem,  in  fome  meafure, 
foreign.  Perhaps  the  appearance  of  fenfibility 

may 
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may  be  one  ingredient,  and  that  of  health  ano- 
ther. At  lead:,  a cadaverous  countenance  is  the 
moft  difgufting  in  the  world. 

I know  not  if  one  reafon  of  the  different 
opinions  concerning  beauty  be  not  owing  to  felf- 
love.  People  are  apt  to  form  fome  criterion 
from  their  own  perfons  or  poffefllons.  A tall 
perfon  approves  the  look  of  a folio  or  cdtavo  ; a 
fquare  thick-fet  man  is  more  delighted  with  a 
quarto.  This  inftance,  at  leaft,  may  ferve  to  ex- 
plain what  I intend. 

I believe  it  fometimes  happens  that  a per- 
fon may  have  what  the  artifts  call  an  ear  and  an 
eye,  without  tafte  : For  inftance,  a man  may 
fometimes  have  a quicknefs  in  diftinguifhing  the 
fimilitude  or  difference  of  lines  and  founds,  with- 
out any  Ikill  to  give  the  proper  preference  be- 
twixt the  combinations  of  them. 

Taste  produces  different  effects  upon  diffe- 
rent complexions.  It  confffts,  as  I have  often 
obferved,  in  the  appetite  and  the  clifce rnment 
then  moft  properly  fo  called,  when  they  are  uni- 
ted in  equal  proportions. 

Where  the  difeernment  is  predominant,  a 
perfon  is  pleafed  with  fewer  objedts,  and  requires 
perfedlion  in  what  he  fees.  Where  the  appetite 
prevails,  he  is  fo  much  attached  to  beauty,  that  he 
feels  a gratification  in  every  degree  in  which  it 
is  manifefted.  I frankly  own  myfelf  to  be  of 
this  latter  clafs  : I love  painting  and  ftatuary  fo 

well,  as  to  be  not  undelighted  with  moderate 
performances. 

The  reafen  people  vary  in  their  opinions  of 
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a portrait,  I mean,  with  regard  to  the  refem- 
blance  it  bears  to  the  original,  feems  no  other 
than  that  they  lay  drefs  on  different  features  in 
the  original  ; and  this  different  ffrefs  is  owing 
to  different  complexions  of  mind. 

People  of  little  or  no  tade  commend  a per- 
fon  for  its  corpulency.  I cannot  fee  why  an 
excrefcence  of  belly,  cheek,  or  chin,  fhould  be 
deemed  more  beautiful  than  a wen  on  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  Through  a connection  of 
ideas,  it  may  form  the  beauty  of  a pig  or  an 
ox. 

There  feems  a pretty  exaCt  analogy  between 
the  objeCts  and  the  fenfes.  Some  tunes,  fome 
tades,  fome  vifible  objeCts,  pleafe  at  fird,  and 
that  only  ; others  only  by  degrees,  and  then 
long.— (Rafpben-y -jelly— Green-tea— Alley-Croa- 
ker—Air  in  Ariadne— A baron’s  robe— and  a 
bifhop’s  lawn).  Perhaps  fome  of  thefe  indan- 
ces  may  be  ill  enough  chofen,  but  the  tiling  is 
true. 

Tunes  with  words  pleafe  me  the  more  in 
proportion  as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  natu- 
ral accent  of  the  words  to  which  they  are  affign- 
ed.  Scotch  tunes  often  end  high  : their  lan- 
guage does  the  fame. 

To  how  very  great  a degree  the  appearance 
of  health  alone  is  beauty,  I am  not  able  to  de- 
termine. I prefume  the  mod  regular  and  well- 
proportioned  form  of  limbs  and  features  is  at 
the  fame  time  the  mod  healthful  one  ; the  fit- 
ted; to  perform  the  functions  and  operations  cf 
the  body.  If  fo,  a perfectly  healthful  form  is  a 
Vol.  II.  U perfectly 
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perfectly  beautiful  form. — Health  is  beauty,  and 
the  in  oft  perfect  health  is  the  moil  perfeCi  beau- 
ty. To  have  recourfe  to  experience  ; the  moft 
fickly  and  cadaverous  countenance  is  the  leaft 
provocative  to  love,  or  rather  the  moft  incon- 
fiftent  with  it.  A florid  look,  to  appear  beauti- 
ful, mu  ft  be  the  bloom  of  health,  and  not  the 
glow  of  a fever. 

An  obvious  connection  may  be  traced  betwixt 
moral  and  phyfical  beauty,  the  love  of  fymme- 
try  and  the  love  of  virtue,  an  elegant  tafte  and 
perfeCt  honefty.  We  may,  we  muft,  rife  from 
the  love  of  natural  to  that  of  moral  beauty. 
Such  is  the  conclufton  of  Plato,  and  of  my  Lord 
Shaftefbury. 

Where-ever  there  is  a want  of  tafte,  we  ge- 
nerally obferve  a love  of  money,  and  cunning  ; 
and  whenever  tafte  prevails,  a want  of  prudence, 
and  an  utter  difregard  to  money. 

Taste  (or  a juft  relifh  of  beauty)  feems  to 
diftinguifh  us  from  the  brute  creation,  as  much 
as  intellect,  or  reafon.  We  do  not  find  that 
brutes  have  any  fenfation  of  this  fort.  A bull 
is  goaded  by  the  love  of  fex  in  general,  without 
the  leaft  appearance  of  any  diftinCtion  in  favour 
of  the  more  beautiful  individual.  Accordingly 
men  devoid  of  tafte  are  in  a great  meafure  in- 
different as  to  make,  complexion,  feature  ; and 
find  a difference  of  fex  fufiicient  to  excite  their 
paffion  in  all  its  fervour.  It  is  not  thus  where 
there  is  a tafte  for  beauty,  either  accurate  or  er- 
roneous. The  perfon  of  a good  tafte  requires 
real  beauty  in  the  objeCt  of  his  paftion  ; and  the 

perfon 
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perfon  of  bad  tafte  requires  fomething  which  he 
fubftitutes  in  the  place  of  beauty. 

Persons  of  tafte,  it  has  been  aflei'ted,  are  al- 
fo  the  beft  qualified  to  diftinguilh,  and  the  moft 
prone  to  admire  moral  virtue  : nor  does  it  in- 
validate this  maxim,  that  their  pra&ice  does  not 
correfpond.  The  power  of  acting  virtuoufly 
depends  in  a great  meafure  upon  withftanding 
a prefent,  and  pex'haps  fenfual  gratification,  for 
the  fake  of  a more  diftant,  and  intellectual  fatis- 
faCtion,  Now,  as  perfons  of  fine  tafte  are  men 
of  the  ftrongeft  fenfual  appetites,  it  happens  that, 
in  balancing  prefent  and  future,  they  are  apt  e- 
nough  to  allow  an  unreafonable  advantage  to  the 
former.  On  the  other  hand,  a more  phlegma- 
tic character  may,  with  no  greater  felf-denial, 
allow  the  future  fairer  play.  But  let  us  wave 
the  merely  fenfual  indulgences  ; and  let  us  con- 
fider  the  man  of  tafte 'in  regard  to  points  of 
nieum  and  tuurn  ; in  regard  to  the  vh'tues  of 
forgivenefs  ; in  regard  to  chax'ity,  coxnpaftxon, 
munificence,  and  magnanimity  ; and  we  cannot 
fail  to  vote  his  tafte  the  glorious  triumph  which 
it  defei-ves. 

There  is  a kind  of  counter-tafte,  founded 
on  fxxx-prife  and  curiofity,  which  maintains  a fort 
of  rivalfhip  with  the  time  ; and  xnay  be  exprefied 
by  the  name  Concetto.  Such  is  the  fondnefs  of 
fome  perfons  for  a knife-haft  made  fx'om  the  roy- 
al oak,  or  a tobacco-ftopper  from  a mulberry - 
tx’ee  of  Shakefpear’s  own  planting.  It  gratifies 
an  exnpty  curiofity.  Such  is  the  cafual  refem- 
blance  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Mufes  in  a piece 
. U 2 of 
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of  agate  ; a dog  exprefled  in  feathers,  or  a wood- 
cock in  mohair.  They  ferve  to  give  furprife. 
But  a juft  fancy  will  no  more  efteem  a picture, 
becaufe  it  proves  to  be  produced  by  fhells,  than 
a writer  would  prefer  a pen,  becaufe  a perfon 
made  it  with  his  toes.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  difficulty 
inould  not  be  allowed  to<  give  a cafting  weight  j 
nor  a needle  be  confldered  as  a painter’s  inftru- 
ment,  when  he  is  fo  much  better  furniffied  with 
a pencil  *. 

Perhaps  no  print,  or  even  painting,  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  a figure  anfwerable  to  the  idea 
which  poetry  or  hiftory  has  given  us  of  great 
men  : A Cicero,  for  inftance,  an  Homer,  a Cato, 
or  an  Alexander.  The  fame,  perhaps,  is  true  of 
the  grandeur  of  fome  ancient  buildings. — And 
the  reafon  is,  that  the  effects  of  a pencil  are  dif- 
tindl  and  limited,  fvhfireas  the  defcriptions  of 
the  pen  leave  the  imagination  room  to  expatiate  ; 
and  Burke  has  made  it  extremely  obvious,  that 
indiftindlnefs  of  outline  is  one  fource  of  the 
fublime. 

What  an  abfurdity  is  it,  in  the  framing  even 
prints,  to  fuffer  a margin  of  white  paper  to  ap- 
pear beyond  the  ground,  deftroying  half  the 
relievo  the  lights  are  intended  to  produce  ? 
Frames  ought  to  contraft  with  paintings,  or  to 
appear  as  diftindl  as  poffible  : for  which  reafon, 

* Cornelias  Ketel  born  at  Gonda  in  1548  ; landed  in  England 
15735  fettled  at  Amfterdam  15815  took  it  into  his  head  to 
grow  famous  by  painting  with  his  fingers  inftead  of  pencils. — - 
The  whim  took — hi#  fuccefs  increafed — his  fingers  appearing 

too  eafy  tools,  he  then  undertook  to  paint  with  his  feet. 

See  H.  Walpole’s  book  of  painters. 
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frames  of  wood  inlaid,  or  o'therwife  variegated 
with  colours,  are  lefs  fuitable  than  gilt  ones, 
which  exhibiting  an  appearance  of  metal  ailord 
the  bell  contrail1  with  > colour. 

The  peculiar  expreffion  in  fome  portraits  is 
owing;  to  the  greater  or  lefs  manifeftation  of  the 
foul  in  fome  of  the  features. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a fublime  and  a beauti- 
ful  in  the  very  make  of  a face,  exclufive  of  any 
particular  expreffion  of  the  foul  ; or,  at  lead, 
not  expreffive  of  any  other  than  a tame  dif- 
paffionate  one.  We  fee  often  what  the  world 
calls  regular  features,  and  a good  complexion, 
aknoft  totally  unanimated  by  any  difcovery  of  the 
temper  or  underftanding.  Whenever  the  regu- 
larity of  feature,  beauty  of  complexion,  the 
ftrong  expreffion  of  fagacity  and  generolity, 
concur  in  one  face,  the  features  are  irreftftible.  - 

But  even  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a fort 
of  fympathy  has  a prodigious  bias.— Thus  a pen- 
five  beauty,  with  regular  features  and  com- 
plexion, will  have  the  preference  with  a fpecta- 
tor  of  the  penfive  call  ; and  fo  of  the  reft. 

The  foul  appears  to  me  to  difcover  herfelf 
moil  in  the  mouth  and  eyes  ; with  this  difference, 
that  the  mouth  feems-  the  more  expreffive  of  the 
temper,  and  the  eye  of  the  underftanding.  . 

Is  a portrait,,  fuppofing  it  as  like  as  can  be  to 
the  perfon  for  whom  it  is  drawn,  a more  or  lefs 
beautiful  object  than  the  original  face  ? I fhould 
think,  a perfedt  face  mull  be  much  more  plea- 
ftng  than  any  reprefentation  of  it  ; and  a fet  of 
ugly,  features  much  more  ugly  than  the  moil  ex- 
U 3 adT 
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adt  refemblance  that  can  be  drawn  of  them.. 
Painting  can  do  much  by  means  of  fhades,  but 
not  equal  the  force  of  real  relievo  ; on  which  ac- 
count it  may  be  the  advantage  of  bad  features  to 
have  their  effedt  diminifhed  ; but  lurely,  never 
can  be  the  intereft  of  good  ones. 

Softness  of  manner  feems  to  be  in  painting, 
what  fmoothnefs  of  fvllables  is  in  language  ; af- 
fedting  the  fenfe  of  light  or  hearing,  previous  to 
any  correfpondent  paffion. 

The  “ theory  of  agreeable  fenfations”  founds 
them  upon  the  greateft  adlivity  or  exercife  an 
objedl  occalions  to  the  fenfes,  without  proceed- 
ing to  fatigue.  Violent  contrails  are  upon  the 
footing  of  roughnefs  or  inequality.— Harmony  or 
ftmilitude,  on  the  Other  hand,  are  fomewhat  co- 
genial  to  fmoothnefs.— In  other  words,  thefe  two 
recommend  themfelves,  the  one  to  our  love  of 
adlion,  the  other  to  our  love  of  red.  A medi- 
um, therefore,  may  be  moll  agreeable  to  the 
generality. 

An  harmony  in  colours  feems  as  requifite  as 
a variety  of  lines  feems  necelfary,  to  the  pleafure 
we  expedl  from  outward  forms.  The  lines,  in- 
deed, Ihould  be  well  varied ; but  yet  the  oppolite 
fides  of  any  thing  Ihould  Ihew  a balance,  or  an 
appearance  of  equal  quantity,  if  we  would  ftrive 
to  pleafe  a well-conftituted  tafte. 

It  is  evident  enough  to  me,  that  perfons  often 
occur  who  may  be  laid  to  have  an  ear  to  mulic, 
and  an  eye  for  proportions  in  vifible  objedts, 
who,  neverthelefs,  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  a 
relilh  or  t?.ft£  for  either.  I mean  that  a perfon 

may 
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may  diftinguifh  notes  and  tdnes  to  a nicety,  and 
yet  not  give  a difeerning  choice  to  what  is  pre- 
ferable in  mufic.  The  fame  in  objects  of  fight. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  have  a proper 
feeling  of  beauty  or  harmony,  without  a power 
of  diferiminating  thofe  notes  and  proportions 
on  which  harmony  and  beauty  fo  fully  depend. 

What  is  faid,  in  a treatife  lately  published, 
for  beauty’s  being  more  common  than  defprmity 
(and  feemingly  with  excellent  reafon),  may  be 
alfo  faid  for  virtue’s  being  more  common  than 
vice. 

Quere,  Whether  beauty  do  not  as  much  re- 
quire an  oppofition  of  lines,  as  it  does  an  har- 
mony of  colours  ? 

The  paffion  for  antiquity,  as  fuch,  feems  in 
fome  meafure  oppofite  to  the  tafte  for  beauty  or 
perfection.  It  is  rather  the  foible  of  a lazy  and 
pufillanimous  difpofition,  looking  back  and  rett- 
ing with  pleafure  on  the  fteps  by  which  we  have 
arrived  thus  far,  than  the  bold  and  enterprifing 
fpirit  of  a genius,  whofe  ambition  fires  him  only 
to  reach  the  goal ; fuch  as  is  deferibed  (on  ano- 
ther occafion)  in  the  zealous  and  a Chive  chari- 
oteer of  Horace. 

hum  atque  hmic  fuperare  laboret , 

Injiat  equis  auriga  fuos  vincentibus ; ilium 

P racteritum  temnens , extremos  inter  euntem. 

Again,  the 

Nil  a Slum  reput ans } ft  quid  rejlarei  agendum , 
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is  the  lead  applicable  of  any  character  to  a 
mere  antiquarian  ; who,  indead  of  endeavour* 
ing  to  improve  or  to  excel,  contents  himfelf,  per- 
haps, with  difcovering  the  very  name  of  a drd 
inventor,  or  with  tracing  back  an  art  that 
is  flourifhing,  to  the  very  drd  fource  of  its  ori- 
ginal deformity. 

I have  heard  it  claimed  by  adepts  in  mufic, 
that  the  pleafure  it  imparts  to  a natural  ear, 
which  owes  little  or'  nothing  to  cultivation,  is 
by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  what  they  feel 
themfelves  from  the  mod  perfect  compodtion.— 
The  date  of  the  quedion  may  be  bed  explained 
by  a re  courfe  to  objeCts  that  are  analogous. -Is  a 
country -fellow  lefs  druck  with  beauty  than  a 
philofopher  or  an  anatomid  who  knows  how  that 
beauty  is  produced  ? Surely  no.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  attention  to  the  caufe  may  lomewhat 
interfere  with  the  attention. to  the  effeCt.- They 
may  indeed  feel  a pleafure  of  another  fort. — The 
faculty  of  reafon  may  obtain  fome  kind  of  ba- 
lance, for  what  the  more  fendble  faculty  of  the 
imagination  lofes. 

I am  much. inclined  to  fuppofe  our  ideas  of 
beauty  depend  greatly  upon  habit.— What  I mean 
is,  upon  the  familiarity  with  objects  which  we 
happen  to  have  feen  fince  we  came  into  the 
world.— Our  tade  for  uniformity,  from  what  we 
have  obferved  in  the  individual  parts  of  nature, 
a man,  a tree,  a bead,  a bird,  or  infeCt,  <bc.  our 
tade  for  regularity  from  what  is  within  our  power 
to  obferve  in  the  feveral  perfections  of  the  whole 
lydein. 

Ax 
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A landscape,  for  inftance,  is  always  irregu- 
lar ; and  to  ufe  regularity  in  painting  or  garden- 
ing, would  make  our  work  unnatural  and  dis- 
agreeable. Thus  we  allow  beauty  to  the  differ- 
ent, and  almoft  oppoilte  proportions  of  all  ani- 
mals. 

There  is,  I think,  a beauty  in  Some  forms, 
independent  of  any  ufe  to  which  they  can  be  ap- 
plied. I know  not  whether  this  may  not  be  re- 
folved  into  fmoothnefs  of  fui'face,  with  variety 
to  a certain  degree,  that  is  comprehenfible  with- 
out much  difficulty. 

As  to  the  dignity  of  colours,  Quere,  Whether 
thofe  that  affe<d  the  eye  molt  forcibly,  for  in- 
ftance,  fcarlet,  may  not  claim  the  firft  place  ; al- 
lowing their  beauty  to  cloy  looneft  ; and  other 
colours,  the  next,  according  to  their  impulfe  ; 
allowing  them  to  produce  a more  durable  plea- 
fure  ? 

It  may  be  convenient  to  divide  beauty  into  the 
abfolute,  and  the  relative  Abfolute  is  that  a- 
bove  mentioned.  Relative  is  that  by  which  an 
object,  or  part  of  an  object,  pleafes,  through  the 
relation  it  bears  to  Some  other. 

Our  tafte  of  beauty  is,  perhaps,  compounded, 
of  all  the  ideas  that  have  entered  the  imagina- 
tion from  our  birth.  This  feems  to  occafion  the 
different  opinion  that  prevails  concerning  it. 
For  inftance,  a foreign  eye  efteems  thofe  fea- 
tures and  dreffes  handfome  which  we  think  de- 
formed. 

Is  it  not  then  likely  that  thofe  who  have  Seen 
mod  objects  throughout  the  univerfe,  cat  eris 

paribus 
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paribus , will  be  the  moll  impartial  judges  \ be- 
came they  will  judge  trueft  of  the  general  pro- 
portion which  was  intended  by  the  Creator,  and 
is  beft. 

The  beauty  of  mo  ft  objects  is  partly  of  the 
abiolute,  and  partly  of  the  relative  kind,  A 
Corinthian  pillar  has  fome  beauty  dependent  on 
its  variety  and  fmoothnefs,  which  I would  call 
abfolute  ; it  has  alfo  a relative  beauty,  dependent 
on  its  tapernefs  and  foliage  ; which  authors  fay 
was  firft  copied  from  the  leaves  of  plants,  and 
the  ftiape  of  a tree.. 

Uniformity  fhould,  perhaps,  be  added  as 
another  fource  of  abfolute  beauty,  (when  it  ap- 
peals in  one  fingle  obje<ft).  I do  not  know  any  o- 
thei  reafon,  but  that  it  renders  the  whole  more 
eaiily  comprehended.  It  feems  that  nature  her- 
ftlf  conftders  it  as  beauty,  as  the  external  parts  of 
the  human  frame  are  made  uniform  to  pleafe  the 
fight ; which  is  rarely  the  cafe  of  the  internal, 
that  are  not  feen. 

Hutcheson  determines  abfolute  beauty  to 
depend  on  this,  and  on  variety  ; and  fays  it  is 
in  a compound  ratio  of  both.  Thus  an  oftagon 
excels  a fquare  ; and  a fquare,  a figure  of  un- 
equal fides.  But  carry  variety  to  an  extreme,  and 
it  lofes  its  effeft.  For  inftance,  multiply  the  num- 
bei  of  angles  till  the  mind  lofes  the  uniformity 
of  parts,  and  the  figure  is  lefs  pleafing  : or,  as 
it  approaches  nearer  to  a round,  it  may  be  faid. 
to.  be  robbed  of  its  variety. 

But,  amidft  all  thefe  eulogiumsof  variety,  it  is 
proper  to  obferve  that  novelty  fometimes  requires 
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a little  abatement.  I mean,  that  Tome  degree  of 
familiarity  introduces  a difcovery  of  relative  beau- 
ty, more  than  adequate  to  the  bloom  of  novelty. 
— This  is  now  and  then  obvious  in  the  features 
of  a face,  the  air  of  fome  tunes,  and  the  flavour 
of  fome  diflies.  In  Ihort,  it  requires  fome  fami- 
liarity to  become  acquainted  with  the  relation 
that  parts  bear  unto  the  whole,  or  one  object  to 
another. 

Variety  in  the  fame  objeft,  where  the  beau- 
ty does  not  depend  on  imitation,  (which  is  the 
cafe  in  foliage,  buftoes,  balfo -relievos,  painting), 
requires  uniformity.  For  inftance,  an  octagon  is 
much  more  beautiful  than  a figure  of  unequal 
Tides,  which  is  at  once  various  and  difagree- 
able. 
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Written  at  a fcrme  ornee , near  Birmingham , 


UXBOROUGH 


TI S Nature  here  bids  pleating  fcenes  arife, 
And  wifely  gives  them  Cynthio  to  revife  ; 
To  veil  each  blemifh,  brighten  every  grace, 

Yet  ftill  preferve  the  lovely  parent’s  face. 

How  well  the  bard  obeys,  each  valley  tells ; 
Thefe  lucid  dreams,  gay  meads,  and  lonely  cells  j 
Where  modeft  art  in  filence  lurks  conceal’d. 
While  nature  fhines  fo  gracefully  reveal’d, 
That  fire  triumphant  claims  the  total  plan, 
And,  with  frefli  pride,  adopts  the  work  of  man. 
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To  William  Shenstone, Efq)  at  ths  Lea- 
sowes. 

By  Mr  Graves  of  Claverton'. 

Vellem  in  amicitia  fic  erfaremus  '■  Hor. 

S E E ! the  tall  youth,  by  partial  fate’s  decree, 
To  affluence  born,  and  from  reftraint  fet  free. 
Eager  he  leeks  the  feenes  of  gay  refort, 

‘The  mall,  the  rout,  the  play-houfe,  and  the  court : 
Soon  for  fome  varnilh’d  nymph  of  dubious  fame, 
Or  powder’d  peerefs,  counterfeits  a flame. 

Behold  him  now,  enraptur’d,  fwear  and  figh, 
Drefs,  dance,  drink,  revel,  all  he  knows  not  why ; 
Till,  by  kind  fate  reftor’d  to  country-air. 

He  marks  the  rofes  of  fome  rural  fair  : 

Smit  with  her  unaffected,  native  charms, 

A real  paflion  foon  his  bofom  warms  ; 

And  wak’d  from  idle  dreams,  he  takes  a wife, 
And  taftes  the  genuine  happinefs  of  life. 

Thus  in  the  vacant  feafon  of  the  year, 

Some  Templar  gay  begins  his  wild  career. 

From  feat  to  feat  o’er  pompous  feenes  he  flies. 
Views  all  with  equal  wonder  and  furprife  ; 

Till  lick  of  domes,  arcades,  and  temples  grown, 
He  hies  fatigu’d,  not  fatisfy’d,  to  town. 

Yet  if  fome  kinder  genius  point  his  way 
To  where  the  mufes  o’er  thy  Leafowes  ftray, 
Charm’d  with  the  fylvan  beauties  of  the  place. 
Where  art  aflumes  the  fweets  of  nature’s  face, 

Vo  I..  II.  X Each 


Each  hill,  each  dale,  each  confecrated  grove. 
Each  lake,  and  falling  ftream  his  rapture  move.' 
Like  the  fage  captive  in  Calypfo’s  grott. 

The  cares,  the  pleafures  of  the  world  forgot. 

Of  calm  content  he  hails  the  genuine  fphere, 
And  longs  to  dwell  a blifsful  hermit  here. 
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VERSES  received  by  the  pojl , from  a 
Lady  unknown , 1761. 

HEalth  to  the  bard  in  Leafowes’  happy  groves ; - 
Health,  and  fweet  converfe  v,rith  the  mufe 
he  loves  ! 

The  humbleft  vot’ry  of  the  tuneful  nine, 

With  trembling  hand  attempts  her  artlefs  line, 

In  numbers  fuch  as  untaught  nature  brings  ; 

As  flow,  fpontaneous,  like  thy  native  fprings. 

But  ah  ! what  airy  forms  around  me  rife  .! 

The  ruflet  mountain  glows  with  richer  dies  ; 

In  circling  dance  a pigmy  croud  appear. 

And  hark  ! an  infant  voice  falutes  my  ear. 

“ Mortal,  thy  aim  we  know,  thy  talk  approve  ; 
“ His  merit,  honour,  and  his  genius  love  : 

“ For  us  what  verdant  carpets  has  he  fpread, 

“ Where  nightly  we  our  myftic  mazes  tread  ? 

“ For  us,  each  fhady  grove,  and  rural  feat, 

“ His  falling  flreams,  and  flowing  numbers  fweet : 
“ Didft  thou  not  mark,  amid  the  winding  dell, 

“ What  tuneful  verfe  adorns  the  mofly  cell  ? 

“ There  every  fairy  of  our  fprightly  train 
“ Reforts,  to  blefs  the  woodland  and  the  plain. 

“ There,  as  we  move,  unbidden  beauties  glow, 

“ The  green  turf  brightens,  and  the  violets  blow ; 
“ And  there,  with  thought  fublime  we  blefs  the 
fwain, 

**  Nor  we  iufpire,  nor  he  attends,  in  vain.” 

X 2 
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Go,  limple  rhymer  ! bear  this  mefiage  true  -r 
The  truths  that  Fairies  dilate  none  fhall  rue. 
Say  to  the  bard  in  Leafowes’  happy  grove, 
Whom  Dryads  honour,  and  whom  Fairies  love— 
“ Content  thyfelf  no  longer  that  thy  lays, 
dy  others  fofter’d,  lend  to  others  praife  ; 

No  longer  to  the  fa v 'ring  world  refufe 
I lie  welcome  treafures  of  thy  polifh’d  .mufe  ; 
t ne  feat  ter ’d  blooms  that  boad  thy  valu’d  name. 
Collect,  unite,  and  give  the  wreath  to  fame 
Ne’er  can  thy  virtues,  or  thy  verfe  engage 
“ More  folid  praife  than  in  this  happied  age, 

“ When  fenfe  and  merit’s  cherilh’d  by  the  throne, 
“ And  each  illudrious  privilege  their  own. 

“ Tho’  modeft  be  thy  gentle  mufe,  I ween,  -j 
“ O lead  her  blufliing  from  the  daify’d  green,  t 
“ A lit  attendant  on  Britannia’s  Queen.  J 

Ye  fportive  elves,  as  faithful  I relate 
Th’  intruded  mandates  of  your  fairy- date, 

Vidt  thefe  wilds  again  with  nightly  care  ; 

So  lhall  my  kine,  of  all  the  herd,  repair 
In  healthful  plight  to  fill  the  copious  pail  ; 

My  fheep  lie  pent  with  fafety  in  the  dale  : 

My  poultry  fear  no  robber  an  the  rood  ; 

My  linen  more  than  common  whitenefs  boad  : 

Let  order,  peace,  and  houfewifery  be  mine  ; 
Shenstone,  be  fancy,  fame,  and  fortune  thine. 

COTSWOULDU. 
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Qn  the  difcovery  cf  an  echo  at  Ed cb aston. 

By • 

HA  ! what  art  thou,  whofe  voice  unknown 
Pours  on  thefe  plains  its  tender  moan  ? 
Art  thou  the  nymph  in  Shenstone’s  dale. 
Who  doft  with  plaintive  note  bewail 
That  he  forfakes  th’  Aonian  maids, 

To  court  inconftant  rills  and  fhades  ? 

Mourn  not,  fweet  nymphs,  alas,  in  vain 
Do  they  invite,  and  thou  complain 

Yet  while  he  woo’d  the  gentle  throng, 

With  liquid  lay,  and  melting  fong, 

The  liit’ning  herd  around  him  fti'ay’dy. 

In  wanton  frilk  the  lambkins  play’d,. 

And  every  Naiad  ceas’d  to  lave 
Her  azure  limbs  amid  the  wave. 

The  graces  danc’d  ; the  rofy  band 
Of  fmiles  and  loves  went  hand  in  hand  y 
And  purple  pleafui'es  ftrew’d  the  way 
With  fweeteft  flowers  ; and  every  ray 
Of  each  fond  Mufe  with  rapture  fir’d, 

To  glowing  thoughts  his  breaft  infpir’d. 

The  hills  rejoic’d,  the  valleys  rung. 

All  nature  finil’d  while  Shenstone  fung. 

So  charm’d  his  lay  ; but  now  no  more  — 

Ah  ! why  doft  thou  repeat—  “ no  more  ?” 

X 3 Ev’m 
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Ev’n  now  he  hies  to  deck  the  grove, 
To  deck  the  feene  the  Mufes  lov.e  ; 
And  foon  again  will  own  their  fwayv 
And  thou  refound  the  peerlefs  lay, 
And  with  immortal  numbers  fill 
Each  rocky  cave,  and  vocal  hill. 
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VERSES  by  Mr  Dodsley,  on  his  fir  ft 
arrival  at  the  Leasowes,  1754* 

T TQW  fhall  I fix  my  wand’ring  eye  ? Where 
“ jfi  find 

**  fource  of  this  inchantment  ? Dwells  it  in 
<«  The  woods  ? Or  waves  there  not  a magic  wand 
« O’er  the  tranflucent  waters  ? Sure,  unfeen, 
i<  Some  fav’ring  power  directs  the  happy  lines 
« That  (ketch  thefe  beauties ; fwellsthe  rifing  hills., 

M And  £coops  the  dales  to  nature  s fineft  foims, 
Vague,  undetermin’d,  infinite  ; untaught 
«.«  By  line  or  compafs,  yet  fupremely  fair.” 

So  fpake  Philenor,  as  with  raptur’d  gaze 
He  travers’d  Damon’s  farm..  From  diftant  plains. 
He  fought  his  friend’s  abode  • noi  had  the  fame 
Of  that  new-form’d  Arcadia  reach’d  his  ear. 

And  thus  the  Twain,  as  o’er  each  hill  and  dale, 
TJiro’  lawn  or  thicket  he  purfu’d  his  way. 

M What  is  it  gilds  the  verdure  of  thefe  meads 
«<  With  hues  more  bright,  than  fancy  paints  the 
flow’rs 

“ Of  Paradife  ? What  Naiad’s  guiding  hand 
" Leads,  thro’  the  broider’dvale,  thefe  lucid  rills, 
«■*  That,  murmuring  as  they  fiow,  bear  melody 
« Along  their  banks ; and,  thro’  the  vocal  fhades> 
“ Improve  the  mufic  of  the  woodland  choir  ? 

*«  What  penfive  Dryad  rais’d  yon  folemn  grove,. 
“ Where  minds  contemplative,  at  clofe  of  day 

“ Jtetiring,, 
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“ Retiring,  mufe  o’er  nature’s  various  works, 

“ Her  wonders  venerate,  or  her  fweets  enjoy 

“ What  room  for  doubt  ? Some  rural  deity 
“ Preliding,  fcatters  o’er  th’  unequal  lawns, 

“ In  beauteous  wildnefs,  yon  fair  fpreading  trees  ; 
“ And,  mingling  woods  and  waters,  hills  and 
dales, 

“ And  herds  and  bleating  flocks,  domeftic  fowl, 
“ And  thofe  that  fwim  the  lake,  fees  rifing  round 
Moie  pleafing  landfcapes  than  in  Tempe’s  vale 
“ Peneus  water’d.  Yes,  fome  fylvan.god 
Spieads  wide  the  varied  prolpect  j waves  the 
woods, 

“ Lifts  the  proud  hills,  and  clears  the  fhining  lakes ; 
“ While  from  the  congregated  waters  pour’d, 

“ The  burfting  torrent  tumbles  down  the  fteep 
“ In  foaming  fury  ; fierce,  irregular, 

“ Wild,  interrupted,  crols’d  with  rocks  and  roots, 
“ And  interwoven  trees  ; till  foon  abforb’d, 

“ An  op’ning  cavern  all  its  rage  entombs. 

“ So  vanilla  human  glories  ! Such  the  pomp 
“ Of  fwelling  warriours,  of  ambitious  kings, 

“ Who  fret  and  ftrut  their  hour  upon  the  ftage 
“ Of  bufy  life,  and  then  are  heard  no  more. 

“ Yes,  ’tis  enchantment  all — And  fee,  the  fpells, 
“ The  powerful  incantations,  magic  verfe, 

“ Infci'ib’d  on  every  tree,  alcove,  or  urn, — 

“ Spells  ! — Incantations  ! — ah,  my  tuneful  friend! 

“ Thine  are  the  numbers!  thine  the  wondrous 
work  ! — 

w Yes,  great  magician ! now  I read  thee  right, 

“ And  lightly  weigh  all-  forcery  but  thine. 

“ No, 
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“ No  Naiad’s  leading  ftep  condu&s  the  rill  ; 

“ Nor  fylvan  god  preliding  Ikirts  the  lawn 
“ In  beauteous  wildnefs,  with  fair  fpreading  txees  j 
“ Nor  magic  wand  has  circumfcrib  d the  fcene. 

“ ’Tis  thine  own  tafte,  thy  genius  that  prefides, 

“ Nor  needs  there  other  deity,  nor  needs 
“ More  potent  fpells  than  they.”  No  more  the 
Twain, 

For  lo,  his  Damon,  o’er  the  tufted  lawn 
Advancing,  leads  him  to  the  focial  dome. 


VERSES 


VERSES  written  at  the  gardens  <?/ Wil- 
liam Shenston e,  Efq } near  Birmingham. 


Ille  te.rrarum  mihi  practer  omnes 
Angnlus  ridet.  J 


YU  OULD  you  thefe  lov’d  reeefles  trace, 
» * And  view  fair  nature’s  modeft  face  > 
See  her  in  every  field-flower  bloom  ? 

O’er  every  thicket  fhed  perfume  ? 

By  verdant  groves,  and  vocal  hills. 

By  mofly  grotts,  near  purling  rills, 

here-e’er  you  turn  your  wond’ring  eyes. 
Behold  her  win  without  difguife. 


What  tho’  no  pageant  trifles  here, 

As  in  the  glare  of  courts,  appear  ; 

Bho  rarely  here  be  heard  the  name 
Of  rank  or  title,  power  or  fame  ; 

Wt,  if  ingenuous  be  your  mind, 

A blifs  more  pure  and  unconfin’d 
Your  ftep  attends. — Draw  freely  nigh. 
And  meet  the  bard’s  benignant  eye  : 

On  him  no  pedant  forms  await, 

No  proud  referve  fhuts  up  his  gate  ; 

No  fpleen,  no  party-views  controul 
.That  warm  benevolence  of  foul. 

Which  prompts  the  friendly  gen ’rous  part, 
Regardlefs  of  each  venal  art ; 

Regardlefs  of  the  world’s  acclaim, 

And  courteous  with  no  felfiih  aim. 


Draw 
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Draw  freely  nigh,  and  welcome  find, 

If  not  the  coftly,  yet  the  kind. 

O he  will  lead  you  to  the  cells 
Where  every  mufe  and  virtue  dwells, 

Where  the  green  Dryads  guard  his  woods, 
Where  the  blue  Naiads  guide  his  floods  ; 

Where  all  the  fifter-graces  gay, 

That  fhap’d  his  walk’s  meand’ring  way, 
Stark-naked,  or  but  wreath’d  with  flowers, 

Lie  flumb’ring  foft  beneath  his  bowers. 

Wak’d  by  the  ftock-dove’s  melting  ftrain, 
Behold  them  rife  ! and,  with  the  train 
Of  nymphs  that  haunt  the  ftream  or  grove, 

Or  o’er  the  flowery  champian  rove. 

Join  hand  in  hand — attentive  gaze— 

And  mark  the  dance’s  myflic  maze. 

“ Such  is  the  waving  line,”  they  cry, 

'*  For  ever  dear  to  fancy’s  eye  ! 

“ Yon  ftream  that  wanders  down  the  dale, 

“ The  fpiral  wood,  the  winding  vale, 

“ The  path  which  wrought  with  hidden  fkfll, 

“ Slow  twining  feales  yon  diftant  hill 
“ With  fir  inverted—  all  combine 
" To  recommend  the  waving  line. 

“ The  wreathed  rod  of  Bacchus  fair, 

<£  The  ringlets  of  Apollo’s  hair, 

“ The  wand  by  Maia’s  offspring  borne, 

“ The  fmooth  volutes  of  Ammon’s  horn, 

“ The  ftrtnfture  of  the  Cyprian  dame, 

And  each  fair  female’s  beauteous  frame, 

“ Shew, 
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“ Shew,  to  the  pupils  of  defign, 

**  The  triumphs  of  the  waving  line.” 

Then  gaze,  and  mark  that  union  fweet, 
Where  fair  convex  and  concave  meet  ; 
And  while,  quick  fhifting  as  you  ftray, 
The  vivid  fcenes  on  fancy  play  ; 

The  lawn,  of  afpeft  fmooth  and  mild  ; 
The  foreft-ground,  grotefque  and  wild  ; 
The  fhrub  that  fcents  the  mountain-gale  ; 
The  ft  ream  rough  daflaing  down  the  dale, 
From  rock  to  rock,  in  eddies  toft  ; 

The  diftant  lake  in  which  ’tis  loft  ; 

Blue  hills  gay  beaming  thro’  the  glade  ; 
Lone  urns  that  folemnize  the  lhade  ; 

Sweet  interchange  of  all  that  charm 
In  groves,  meads,  dingles,  rivulets,  farms  ! 
If  aught  the  fair  confufion  pleafe, 

Wilh  lafting  health,  and  lafting  eafe. 

To  him  who  form’d  the  blifsful  bower. 
And  gave  thy  life  one  tranquil  hour  ; 
Willi  peace  and  freedom  thefe  pofleft, 
His  temperate  mind  fecures  the  reft. 

But  if  thy  foul  fuch  blifs  defpife. 

Avert  thy  dull  incurious  eyes  ; 

Go  fix  them  there,  where  gems  and  gold. 
Improv’d  by  art,  their  power  unfold  j 
Go  try  in  courtly  fcenes  to  trace 
A fairer  form  of  nature’s  face 
Go  fcorn  simplicity — but  know, 

That  all  our  heart-felt  joy’s  below. 
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That  all  which  virtue  loves  to  name. 

Which  art  configns  to  tailing  fame,  , 

Which  fixes  wit  or  beauty’s  throne, 

-Derives  its  fource  from  her  alone. 

Arcadio. 
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To  William  S i-ien stone.,  Efq;  in  hi sji chiefs.. 
By  Mr  woodhouse/ 

YE  flow’ry  plains,  ye  breezy  woods, 

Ye  bowers  and  gay  alcoves. 

Ye  falling  ftrearns,  ye  Elver  floods. 

Ye  grottoes,  and  ye  groves  ! 

Alas,  my  heart  feels  no  delight, 

Tho’  I your  charms  furvey  ; 

While  he  confiimes  in  pain  the  night. 

In  languid  fighs  the  day. 

The  flowers  difclofe  a thoufand  blooms, 

A thoufand  fcents  difrufe  ; 

Yret  ail  in  vain  they  ihed  perfumes, 

In  vain  difplay  their  hues. 

Heftrain,  ye  flowers,  your  thoughtlefs  pride, 
Recline  your  gaudy  heads ; 

And  ladly  drooping,  fide  by  fide. 

Embrace  your  humid  beds. 

Tall  oaks,  that  o’er  the  woodland  fliade 
i.-.  Your  lofty  fummits  rear  ! . U . < • 

Ah  why,  in  wonted  charms  array’d. 

Expand  your  leaves  fo  fair ! 


j* 
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For  lo,  the  flow  Vs  m gaily  faille. 

As  wanton  waves  the-  t*.eg  ; 

And  tho’  I flidly  plain  the  while. 

Yet  they  regard  not  me. 

Ah,  Ihould  the  fates  an  arrow  lend, 

And  ftrike  the  fatal  woouu, 

Who,  who  Ihall  then  your  fweets  defend. 

Or  fence  your  .beauties  round  ? 

But  hiifk,  perhaps  the  plumy  throng 
Have  learn  hi  my  plaintive  tale. 

And  fome  fad  dirge,  or  mournful  long, 

Contes  floating  in  die  gale. 

Ah  no  1 thev  chant  a fprightly  drain. 

To  footh  an  amorous  mate; 

Unmindful  of  my  anxious  pain, 

And  his  uncertain  fate. 

But  fee  thefe  little  murmuring  1 ills. 

With  fend  fepiniogs  rove  ; 

And  trickle  wailing  down  the  Kills; 

Or  weep  along  the  grove; 

Oil  mock  not.  if,  befide  your  ft  ream. 

You  hear  me  too  repine  ; 

Or  aid  with  fighs  your  mournful  theme. 

And  fondly  call  him  mine. 

Y 2 Ye 
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Ye  envious  winds,  the  caufe  difplay. 

In  whifpers  as  ye  blow, 

Why  did  your  treacherous  gales  convey 
.The  poifon’d  lhafts  of  wo  ? 

Did  he  not  plant  the  lhady  bower, 

Where  you  fo  blithely  meet  ? 

The  fcented  fhrub,  and  fragrant  flower. 
To  make  your  breezes  fweet  ? 

And  muft  he  leave  the  wood,  the  field* 
The  dear  Arcadian  reign  ? 

Can  neither  verfe  nor  virtue  fhield 
The  guardian  of  the  plain  ? 

Muft  he  his  tuneful  breath  rdign* 

Whom  all  the  mufes  love  ? 

That  round  his  brow  their  laurels  twine. 
And  all  his  longs  approve. 

Preferve  him,  .mild  Omnipotence  ! 

Our  Father,  King,  and  God* 

Who  clear ’ft  the  paths  of  life  and  fenfe, 
Or  flopp’d  them  at  thy  nod. 

Blefs  d pow’r,  who  calm ’ft  the  raging  deep. 
His  valu’d  health  reftore. 

Nor  let  the  fons  of  Genius  weep, 

Nor  let  the  good  deplore* 
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But  if  thy  boundlefs  wifdom  knows 
His  longer  date  an  ill ; 

Let  not  my  foul  a wifh  difclofe 
To  contradict  thy  will. 

For  happy,  happy  were  the  change. 

For  fuch  a god-like  mind. 

To  go  where  kindred  fpirits  range, 

Nor  leave  a wilh  behind. 

And  tho>  to  fhare  his  pleafures  here, 

Kings  might  their  Hate  fore  go ; 

Yet  muft  he  feel  fuch  raptures  there, 

As  none  can  tafte  below. 


VERSES  left  on  a Seat,  the  hand  unknown f 

O Earth  ! to  liis  remains  indulgent  be, 

Who  fo  much  care  and  colt  bellow’d  on  thee  f 
Who  crown’d  thy  barren  hills  with  ufeful  fhade,, 
And  cheer’d  with  tinkling  rills  each  lilent  glade  $ 
Here  taught  the  day  to  wear  a thoughtful  gloom, . 
And  there  enliven’d  nature’s  vernal  bloom. 
Propitious  earth  ! lie  lightly  on  his  head, 

And  ever  on  his  tomb  thy  vernal  glories  fpread  ! 
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C 0 RY  D 0 N,  A PASTORAL. 

To  the  Memory  of  William  Shensi  one,,  Efq; 

I. 

OME,  fhepherd's,  we’ll  follow  the  hearfe, 
And  fee  our  lov’d  Cory  don  laid  : 

Tlio’  forrow  may  blemifh  the  vcrfe, 

Yet  let  the  fad  tribute  be  paid. 

They  call’d  him  the  pride  of  the  plain  : 

In  footh  he  was  gentle  and  kind.; 

He  mark’d  in  his  elegant  ftrain, 

The  graces  that  glow’d  in  his.  mind. 

ir. 

On  purpofe  he  planted  yon  trees, 

That  birds  in  the  covert  might  dwell  ; 

He  cultur’d  his  thyme  for  the  bees, 

But  never  would  ride  their  cell, 

Ye  lambkins,  that  play’d  at  his  feet. 

Go  bleat— and  your  mafter  bemoan  : 

His  mu  lie  was  artieis  and  fweet, 

1 1 i ^ manners  as  mild  as  your  own. 

III. 

No  verdure  fhall  cover  the  vale, 

No  bloom  on  the  blofibms  appear  • 

The  fweets  of  the  foreft  fhall  fail. 

And  'Winter  difcolour  the  yen  . 

No  birds  in  our  hedges  fhall  ling, 

(Qur  hedges  fo  vocal  before), 

Since  he  that  Ihould  welcome  the  fpring, 

Can  greet  the  gay  fcafon  no  more. 
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IV. 

His  Phillis  was  fond  of  his  praife. 

And  poets  came  round  in  a throng ; 

They  liften’d,  and  envy’d  his  lays, 

But  which  of  them  equall’d  his  fong  ? 

Ye  fhepherds,  henceforward  be  mute, 

For  loft  is  the  paftoral  ftrain ; 

So  give  me  my  Corydon’s  flute, 

And  thus— let  me  break  it  in  twain. 

J.  CUNINGHAM. 
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